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PREFACE.* ' 


Thesk Essays*were selected by ray father 
for republication just as his illness assumed its 
last acute form; therefore they have not had 
the advantage of the thorough revision he 
would have given them had his life been 
spared. He generally added largely to It is 
articles before ho republished them, and that 
such had been his intention in the present case 
could be soon from the copious notes that ho 
had prepared dealing with the subjects of some 
ol the articles to be republished ; but, unfor¬ 
tunately, none of these notes were sufficiently 
worked out to be used by any hand but his.. 

The Lecture on Coincidences, which was .a 
subject that greatly exercised his thoughts, 
would have been expanded ; indeed I find that 
he had collected materials for that purpoae suffi¬ 
cient to fill a small volume. Ho had long felt 
tho important bearing of the coincidences 
k~*,„een Christianity and Buddhism in their 
rubrics and ritual, especially since tho study of 
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the PAli Canon had made it clear that any 
borrowing had been from the Buddhist Canon, 
which was written down a century before the 
Christian era, and had existed orally from the 
time of Asoka, third century a a It is to be 
regretted that he should not have been spared 
to give us the result of his researches into this 
interesting subject; but as he himself wrote : 
' What author has ever said the last word he 
wanted to say, and who has not had to close 
his eyes before he could write Finis to his work ? 
There arc many things still which I should like 
to say, but I am getting tired, and others will 
say them much better than I could, and will, 
no doubt, carry on the work where I had to 
leave it unfinished.' Doubtless some younger 
student of PHli will turn his attention to this 
important question. 

I have been compelled to abandon all attempt 
at making any use of my father’s notes, unless 
I had confided the editing of these Essays to 
far more experienced and professional hands 
than mine, and therefore have had to content 
myself with simply reprinting them as they 
originally appeared, without trying to bring 
them up to date; in fact, I have practically 
altered nothing. 

I take this opportunity of thanking the 
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editors of the various periodicals for their kind 
permission to reprint these papers. 

A second Series of Essays on the Science of 
Religion will be published in the late autumn 
of this year. I should have wished to bring 
out both volumes simultaneously, but I was 
most anxious to include the three articles on 
the religions of China, which appeared in the 
Nineteenth Century last autumn and were my 
father's last work, the third article appearing 
actually niter his death, and these articles are, 
unfortunately, not available for use before the 
expiration of a year from the date of their 
publication. 


Madrid, April, 1901. 


W. G. Max 
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THE SIMPLICITY OF LANGUAGE 1 . 

I f in more than a quarter of a century since I 
ventured for the first time (June, 1861) to address 
the Members of tho Royal Institution, and I well 
remember tho feeling of fear and trembling that 
came over me when in this very place I began to 
* deliver my first lecture on the Science of Language, 
as one of the physical sciences. I was young then, 
and to find myself face to face with such an audience 
as this Institution always attracts, was indcod a severe 
trial. As I looked round to see who were present, 
I met in one place tho keen dark eyes of Faraday, in 
another the massive face of tho Bishop of St David’s, 
in another the kind and thoughtful features of 
Frederick Maurice, while I was cheered with a look 
of recognition and encouragement from dear Stanley. 
I could mention several more names, men, take them 
all in all, we shall not look upon their like again. To 
Address such an audienco on a subject that could 
never bo popular, and without any of those charming 
experiments which enliven tho discourses of most 

* Lecture delivered ,t the Royal IneUtation, March 17, 1S87. . 
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lecturers in this room, was an ordeal indeed. But 
painful as the ordeal was, I do not regret 1 laving 
passed through it. Many of my most valued friend¬ 
ships date from that time, and though in advocating 
a new cause and running full tilt against many time- 
honoured prejudices, one cannot always avoid making 
enemies also, yet I fool that I owe a large debt of 
gratitude to this Institution, and not to my kind 
friends only, but likewise to my honest opponents. 

It is handly remembered now that before the timo 
when I boldly claimed a place among the physical 
sciences for what I called the Science of Language, 
Comparative Philology was treated only as a kind of 
appendix to classical scholarship, and tliat oven tliat 
place was grudged to it by some of tho most ominent 
students of Creek and Latin. No doubt the works 
of Bopp, Grimm, Pott, Benfey, Curtius, Schleicher, 
had at that time attracted attention in Euglond, ami 
the labours of such scholars os Donaldson, Latham, 
Garret, and others eould well claim a place by their 
side for originality, honesty of purpose, and clearness 
of sight. But there is a difference between Com- 
porative Philology and what I meant by tho Scienco 
of Language. Comparative Philology is the means, 
tho Science of Longuogo is tho end. 

Wo must begin with a careful analytical and 
comparative study of languages; we must serve 
our apprenticeship as phoneticians, etymologists, and 
grammarians before we can venture to go beyond. 
In this respect I am as great a pedant os ever, and 
shall rather continue to be taunted as such than abate 
one iota from my implicit faith in phonetic laws. 
What I said years ago in my lectures on the Science 
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of Language, that phonetics must form the foundation 
of Comparative Philology, anil that the law's which 
determine the changes of vowela and consonants are 
as unchangeable os the laws which regulate the 
circulation of our blood, may have boon a littlo 
exa ^K cl ‘ a tcd. but in thiB respect exaggeration is 
decidedly better than the smallest concession. I also 
hold still to anothor heresy of mine, for which I have 
been much abused, namely, that a knowledge of 
Sanskrit is a nine qua non for every comparative philo- 
logist, whether his special subject be Aryan, Semitic, 
or Turanian Philology. I know; it has been the fashion 
of late to cry down tho importance of Sanskrit, 
because it docs not supply the koy to all secrets, and 
because in some, nay, in many cases, Sanskrit is less 
primitive than Greek, or Irish, or Qotliic. This is a 
capital lesson to learn, and may, I hope, put an end 
at last to tho false position which Sanskrit still 
occupies in the eyes of certain scholars ns the fountain 
head of all Aryan speech. But with all this, Sanskrit 
will always maintain its pre-eminence, as affording the 
best discipline to the student of language; and we 
have only to compare tho works of those who have 
mastered Sanskrit, and of those who have not, whether 
they treat of Greek, or Latin, or Armenian, or 
Albanian, in ordor to perceive the immense difference 
between the scholar who sails with a safe compass 
and tho bold adventurer who trusts to the stare. 

Comparative Philology is a delightful subject, and 
the more it in cultivated the more fascinating it 
becomes, by the very minuteness of the laws and rales 
which govoru its proceedings. There is enough in 
it to absorb a man’s whole mind, enough to occupy 
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« whole life. But for all that, wc must not forget 
that the study of languages lias an object beyond 
itself, a wider purpose, a higher aim. 

And what is that higher purpose which the Science 
of Language is meant to serve 1 It is to discover the 
secrets of thought in the labyrinth of language, after 
the dark chamben of that labyrinth have first been 
lighted up by the torch of Comparative Philology. 
If there ore any here present who attended my former 
courses on the Science of Language, delivered in this 
Institution, they will remember how often I appealed 
to the philosophers, whether logicians, physiologists, 
or metaphysicians, inviting thorn to a study of language 
which, like the thread of Ariadne, would lead them 
safely through the intricate passages of the human 
mind, through which they had been groping their way 
for so many centuries without ever meeting tho 
monster which they meant to slAy. In my lectures 
on Comparative Mythology, in particular, I tried to 
show the irresistible influence which language, in its 
growth and decay, has exercised on thought, not only 
in what is commonly called Mythology, tho stories of 
gods and heroes, but in every sphere of knowledge, 
call it religion, philosophy, science, or anything else. 
Wc may do what wc like, our thoughts are always 
hide-bound in language, and it is this inevitable phase 
of thought and language, inevitable in every branch 
of knowledge, which I meant by Mythology, using 
that word in a far wider sense than hod ever before 
been assigned to it. In order to make my meaning 
quite clear, and to provoke, if possible, contradiction, 
that is, independent thought, I called Mythology 
a disease of language, though adding at the same 
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time that it wm to bo considered as an infantine 
disease, as a natural crisis through which our in¬ 
tellectual constitution must pass in order to maintain 
its health and vigour. Now it is curious that those 
who expressed their agreement with mo that mytho- 
logy, including metaphysics, might indeed l>e con¬ 
sidered as a disease of language, did not ask themselves 
what in that case the health of language would mean. 
Right language is right thought, and right thought is 
right language; and if we want to understand, not 
only the disease, but the health also, of our thought, 
that is to say, the whole life of our thought, wc can 
study it nowhere more efficiently than in tho patho¬ 
logy of lauguage. 

The Science of Language, therefore, was to me at 
all times but a means to an end—a telescope to watch 
the heavenly movements of our thoughts, a microscope 
to discover tho primary colls of our concept*. I have 
waited for many years, hoping that some one bettor 
qualified than myself might lay hold of tho materials 
collected by the comparative philologists, and built 
with them a new system of philosophy. Everything 
was ready — the ore was there, it had only to be 
coined. But whether philosophers mistrusted the 
ore, or whether they preferred to speculate with their 
timo-honoured tokens rather than with tho genuino 
metal, certain it is that, with few exceptions, no 
philosopher by profession has as yet utilised the 
now facta which tho Science of language has placed 
at his free disposal. 

I know the answer that will be mode. Tho results 
of tho Science of Language, it has often been said, are 
as yet so unsettled. They vary from year to year, 
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and the best authorities in Germany, France, and 
England, to say nothing of America, differ Mo calo 
from each other on some of the most fundamental 
principles. Some hold that, like the law of gravita¬ 
tion, the laws which govern the growth and decay 
of language admit of no exceptions; others hold, 
on the contrary, that disturbances in the regular 
courses of words may her© lead to the discovery 
of an unsuspected Neptune. Dialects, according to 
some, are the descendants of one uniform language; 
according to others they arc the feeders of the classical 
languages, and exist not only before a common literary 
language can be framed, but continue to influence its 
later development by constant intercommunion. 
Dialect, in fact, has becomo the general name for 
the centrifugal tendencies of language, whether 
originating in individuals, families, villages, towns, 
or provinces, as opposed to the centripetul power 
of analogy, represented by the sway which, whether 
for good or for evil, majorities always exercise over 
minorities. But even on minor points thoro have 
been most sanguinary battles between hostile camps of 
comparative philologists. Whether the original Aryan 
language possessed one short a only, like Sanskrit, 
or whether the a was already, before the separation 
of the Aryan family, differentiated into a, c, o, has 
been treated as a matter of life and death; and 
I do not deny that in the eyes of the true scholar it is 
a matter of life and death. But it docs not follow 
that because Curt)us hesitated on this point he therefore 
deserves all the ignominious epithets that have been 
showered upon his head. Among scholars by profes¬ 
sion all this is understood. Curtius holds, and will 
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hold, his place of honour in the history of Comparative 
Philology in spite of nil that lias of late been written 
against him, and no one will be more ready to admit 
this, I believe, than Brngmann, Osthoff, and others, 
who have attacked him so fiercely. I am sorry for 
rude und ungracious language at all times, but I do 
not mind on honest fight What I object to is, that 
critics, who are too lazy to form an opinion for 
themselves, amuse themselves, and tliink they can 
amuse others, by collecting a number of passage* 
from the writings of these philological champions 
in which they not only contradict each other Hotly, 
but bandy opithots with which they seem but too 
fumiliar, whether from the study of slang dictionaries 
or from their partiality for tho customs of primitive 
savages. Lot every man judge for himself, and give 
his opinion and his reasons for it; but simply to point 
out that Bopp has been called an ignoramus by 
somebody—it may be even by some one who is some¬ 
body—that Sir William Jones has been dubbed a mere 
pretender, or Darwin n fool, may no doubt serve 
to raise a smile, and to bring a whole subject into 
discredit, but it can do no possible good. What 
province is there in the whole realm of human 
knowledge in which there is no difference of opinion ? 
None, I should say, except where there is for a time 
neither life, nor progress, nor discovery. It is because 
there is at present intense vitality in the comparative 
study of ancient languages, traditions, customs, 
mythologies, and religions that there is in it that 
constant friction, that frequent scintillation, but also 
that constant increase of new light. Do you tliink 
we shall ever have infallibility and immutability 
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iu the republic of learning ? I hope not, for to my 
mind that would mean nothing but sluggishness, 
languor, and death. Scholars welcome everybody 
who iu the open tournament of science will take 
his chance, dealing blows and receiving or parrying 
blows; but the man who does not fight himself, but 
simply stands by to jeer and sneer wheu two good 
kuights have been unseated while breaking a lance in 
the cause of truth, does nothing but mischief, and 
might, indeed, find better and worthier employment 

To say, therefore, that tho results of Comparative 
Philology, Ethnology, and Mythology ore still too 
uncertain to make it safe for a philosopher to take 
them into consideration, is mere laziness. The river 
of knowledge, like all other rivers, will never- stop 
flowing for timid men to pass through with dry feet; 
it will flow on in omne mutabili* a«vum, and we 
must take our header into it, and swim or drown. 

There is one advantage at least in getting old. 
To a young man, or I should rather say to a man 
of middlo age, to see the pendulum swinging from 
ono extreme to the other, to so© the views which 
ho learnt with implicit faith from hia teacher de¬ 
molished by men it may be far inferior in knowledge, 
judgement, and character, is often disheartening. But 
if one is allowed to watch the clock of knowledge for 
a longer time than is commonly allotted to hard¬ 
working students, one feels comforted on seeing tho 
pendulum returning once more to tho opposite side, 
and one finds out that after all there was more to be 
said for the exploded errors than we imagined thirty 
years ago. 

I say one feels comforted, though others would 
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probably say, ‘Is, then, our knowledge nothing but 
a perpetual swing-swong? .Must wo bo content with 
always oscillating between truth and unti-uth, and 
does the flux and reflux of scientific opinion always 
leave ub exactly where wo were before 1 ’ No; 
I certainly do not take so desponding a view of 
our human destiny. On the contrary, I feel convinced 
that while the pendulum vibrates regularly back¬ 
wards and forwards, the finger on the dial—to keep 
to our metaphor—moves onward, slowly but steadily— 
unless there is something wrong in the wheels within 
wheels which represent the incessant toil of honest 
and unsolfish workers. 

You may of late years have heard a good deal 
about now views in Comparative Philology. I highly 
appreciate every one of these new views, but I do not 
therefore entirely surrender the old views. There 1 ms 
not been a cataclysm, ft complete break between the 
old and the new, as some giddy paople want to make 
out There has boon, as there ought to be, a constant 
reform, but there has nover boon a coup <r AuL Some 
of the very foundations of our science have had to 
be re-examined, and have boon strengthened by new 
supports. Some important additions have been made 
with regard to phonetic laws, and on the whole it has 
been found that many things which were accepted as 
beyond doubt were, after all, not quite so certain 
as they seemed at first. 

Let us only take ono instance. You have probably 
all heard of what I called Grimm'a Law, and what, 
as I fully admit, would more correctly have been 
called Grimm'a liulc. However, it may bo called at 
least an Empirical Law-, for it contains the observa- 
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tion of a uniformity in the ctiangcs of consonants in 
Low German and High German, as compared with 
all the other languages of the Aryim family. Wo find 
the observation of that uniformity in its crudest form 
in Rask. It waa afterwards generalized and more 
firmly established by Grimm. Still, a number of 
exceptions remained, and these were gradually dimin¬ 
ished by the discovery of new rules by Loltner, 
Grassmann, and Vevner. But even now much remains 
to be done. There are still exceptions to be accounted 
for, such as Gothic fadi, which, as Sanskrit has the 
accent on the first, ought to be fatin ', or Gothic 
hvaliiar, whether, which, as Sanskrit katari* has the 
accent on the last, should be hrxidav. Nay, I believe 
that a higher law has yet to be discovered to account 
for tho influence which, according to Vemer, the 
accent immediately before Sanskrit tenues is supposed 
to exercise. If tho accent is on the vowel immediately 
preceding tho tenuis in Sanskrit, the tenuis becomes 
aspirate in Low German; if not, the Sanskrit tenuis 
appears in Low German as the corresponding media. 
Thus Sanskrit bhrfctar becomes in Gothic brtitliar, 
t being replaced by th ; but Sanskrit pit&r becomes 
fadar ; Sanskrit m \ tdr, Anglo-Saxon mddor. Why 1 
Simply because the accent in Sanskrit was imme¬ 
diately before the t in bhratar, but not so in pitdr 
and in fit A r. This shows how closely languages are 
held together, a change of accent in Sanskrit being 
sufficient to explain the change of th and d in Gothic, 
Anglo-Saxon, and other Low-Gcrmon dialects. But 
we have, ns yet, the facts only. Why the accent 
should exercise this influence we do not know, unless 
we suppose that the accent before the tenuis draws 
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the tenuis towards the preceding vowel, makes it, 
as it were, the final of a syllable, and secures to it 
that aspiration which a tenuis would claim if the 
final of a word 1 . 

I wish I could give you to-day a fuller account of 
the excellent work that has been done during the last 
twenty years by such men as Lottncr, Orassmann, 
Vemer, Asooli, Fick, Ludwig, Schmidt, Collita, Brug- 
roann, Osthoff, de Sauasuro, Schrader, and many 
others. You would be surprised at the perfection 
which has been attained in the elaboration of phonetic 
rules, in the observations on the working of analogy, 
in tho more exact definition of technical terms, and in 
the historical conclusions to be drawn from tho facts 
supplied by a comparison of cognate languages. 

But my objoct to-day is a different one. I wish to 
call your attention to the progress that has been made 
in our comprehension of language itself. Now, what¬ 
ever viows wore formerly hold about language, every¬ 
body was agreed that language was a most wonderful 
thing, so wonderful, in fact, that perhaps the wisest 
thing that could be said about it was that it must 
have been of superhuman or divine origin. It was 
quite clear that, though men might framo now out of 
old words, no man could ever frame at his own plea¬ 
sure a word entirely new. Nor did nature seem to 
have supplied primitive humanity with a vocabulary, 
for all vocabularies differed, and every person capable 
of speaking hod to loam bis language from his parents. 
Whence, therefore, could language, with its millions 
of words, come to us except from a superhuman and 

‘ Sm Hoyno, Lou/- uuf HutHuWn, p. J|8; ato Svreot, JH.tory </ 
Stvnris, p. 9. 
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supernatural source? We wonder at tho infinite 
number of stars, and we well may. One look at that 
silent eternal procession is worth all the miracles of % 
all religious put together. But if the stars on high 
and tho still small voice within seemed to the greatest 
philosopher the two greatest miracles, might he not 
havo added the galaxy of words as the third great 
miracle that passes all understanding, though it occurs 
cvciy day before our very eyes ? If you consider 
that tho great English Dictionary, now being pub¬ 
lished by the University Press at Oxford, is to contain 
250,000 words, that is, a quarter of a million, and that 
on a low average every word admits of at least ten 
changes by means of declension, conjugation, or 
degrees of comparison *, you havo before you, in 
English alone, two millions and a half of words, ever}' 
one a bright star of human thought. I wonder what 
tho number of the stars in heaven may be. Struve, 

I am told, formed a guess that their number might 
amount to two millions! But the visible stare, up to 
stare of the fifth magnitude, amount to 1,382 only, 
and I doubt whether anybody here present has ever 
kcch more than twice tliut number, as I doubt whether 
many people havo ever used more than twice that 
number of words. At Oxford, as Professor Pritchard 
informs me, the stare which we see with the naked 
eye are about 2,800—about tho same us the number 
of the members of tho University in their various 
degrees of light and magnitude. 

No doubt English is one of the richest languages, 
and much of its wealth is kept only in reserve. A poet 

1 A Greek »«b, kcoording to CUrtliu, admin of 807 modi Sc*- 
tiiHW; * Sumkrit r«rb of 891. 
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is very eloquent who uses more than io.oco words. 
It is all the more amazing, therefore, to see U>c intel¬ 
lectual wealth of languages spoken by the lowest 
savages. Owing chiefly to Darwin’s reports, it has 
been tho fashion to represent the inhabitants of Ticrra 
del Fuego ns standing on the very lowest rung of the 
ladder which represents the nscont or tho descent of 
man. You remember what Darwin said of them. 
They seemed to him liko tho devils which come on 
tho stage in such ploys as tho FreiechUU. • Viewing 
such men/ he says, ' one can hardly believe that they" 
arc follow creatures and inhabitants of tho sumo world. 
Their language, according to our notions/ ho adds, 
'scarcely deserves to bo called articulate. Captain 
Cook has compared it to a man clearing his tin-oat; 
but certainly no European ever cleared his throat 
with so many hoarse, guttural, and clicking sounds!’ 
These Fucgians, os they appeared to Darwin, may be 
responsible for much that is now called Darwinism. 
But even with regard to the physical features of these 
Fuegians, Darwin must either have been very unlucky 
in tho specimens ho met, or ho cannot have kept him¬ 
self quite free from prejudice. Captain Parker Snow, 
in his Two Years’ Oi-uuse off Tierru del Fuego, speaks 
of tho same race as without the least exaggeration 
really beautiful representatives of tho human race. 
Professor Virchow, who exhibited a number of Fuc¬ 
gians at Berlin, strongly protested against tho suppo-, 
sition that thoy were by nature an inferior race, or 
that they might bo considered as a connecting link 
between ape and man. Captain Parker Snow sent 
me, in 188.5, the following interesting letter:—'I am 
now over sixty-seven years old ‘—that makes him now 
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seventy—' but I would gladly voyage again among 
those so-called savages, and my wife—same Age—coin¬ 
cides. Indeed, we havo both lived among wild tribes 
in various parts of the globe, and never once received 
aught but kindness and love from them, whether in 
the Pacific, or Australia, or Tierra del Fucgo. Nor 
from the days when, os a boy in 1834-5* I was 
much among them, and often since, have I once lifted 
* a weapon to harm them. No occasion. I and mine 
found them honest, and above the ordinary “ civilized “ 
lower strata of lifo, “ cannibals " (when from necessity, 
or revenge, or policy—“to imbibe the white man's 
powers ") though they were.' 

But what shall we say of their language) The 
samo language which to Darwin’s cars seemed hardly 
articulate is described by Giacomo Bovi, who learnt 
their language, as consisting of parole dulci, piacevoli, 
piene di vocali. The Yaligan dialect, which has 
lately been more carefully studied by missionaries, has 
a dictionary of 31,430 words. Now, let us remember 
that Shakespeare, in the enormous variety of his 
plays, achieved all he wished to achieve, expressed 
all he wished to express, with 15,000 words, not quite 
half the wealtli of the language spoken by those 
devils of the FreiechiUz, whom Darwin could hardly 
believe to bo fellow creatures. Every one of these 
words represents an intellectual effort, and every one 
of them can be either declined, conjugated, or com¬ 
pounded, according to the strict laws of a most 
complicated grammar. 

I have always had tho fullest belief in Darwins 
devotion to truth, and I had expressed my conviction 
that, if the real facts about tho language and the 
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general character of the Fuegiana were placed before 
him, he would withdraw the strong language which 
ho had used, after but a short stay among them. 
Aud so it was. In a letter, dated Down, Kent, 
November aa, 1881, Darwin wrote to Captain Parker 
Snow:— 

'Deaii Sib,— I hope that you may succeed in pub¬ 
lishing a now edition of your Cruise to Tierra del 
Fuego. You saw so much moro of the natives than 
I did, that, wherever wo differ, you probably aro in 
the right. Indeed, the success of tho missionary 
establishment there proves tliat I took a very erro¬ 
neous view of tho nature and capabilities of Uio 
Fuegiana.’ 

That is what I call roal Darwinism—love of truth, 
not of self or system. It is tho heart that makes the 
true man of science, not the brain only. 

What, thon, has the science of language done for us 
in explaining that stupendous wealth of words and 
forms, whether in English, or in Sanskrit, or in 
Hebrew, or in Turkish, or oven in tho language of the 
so-called devils of Tierra del Fuego? It has com¬ 
pletely changed the aspect of tho miracle, and instead 
of exhibiting language as something incomprehensible, 
bewildering, and supernatural, it has shown us that 
tho process by which this supposed miracle of lan¬ 
guage lias been wrought is perfectly simple, natural, 
and intelligible. We no longer stare at language in 
utter bewilderment, but wo understand it. Give us 
tho materials, and we can build up a language, per¬ 
haps more perfect, though, it may be, less beautiful, 
than English, Sanskrit, or Fuegian. 

But wliat are these materials? 
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Whatever language we take, wo find that it can be 
analysed, and as the result of our analysis we find 
everywhere material and formal elements. In giver 
and gift, for instance, the material element is give, tho 
formal elements are er and L In to wit, in witness, 
and in wittingly, wo easily see the permanent material 
clement, wit, used in the sense of knowing, and fol¬ 
lowed by such formal elements as ness and ing. These 
material elements are generally called roots, and it 
stands to reason that in modern languages it is often 
very difficult to discover tho true roots. There have 
been so many phonetic changes that, in order to dis¬ 
cover the most primitive form of a root, we must 
always go back to the more primitive languages. The 
same root* wit, for instance, exists in English in such 
words also as history, but no one who did not know 
that this word came to us from Rome and Greece 
would be able to discover tho presence of the root wit 
in hudory. In Greek wo know it, because we know 
that, according to fixed phonotic rules, initial v is dropt, 
d before t is changed to s, thus giving us ist&r instead 
of vid-tar, the Sanskrit vet-tar. 

Now this is one thing which the Scienco of lan¬ 
guage has achieved. It has discovered the material 
elements or roots in all the Indo-European languages. 
But while this achievement belongs to the nineteenth 
century with us, it belonged to the fifth century n.c. 
in India. In India the earliest grammarians asked 
the question, which we have oskod but lately, namely, 
what is language made of, and they found, as we have 
found, that it consisted of those material elements or 
roots, and of a certain number of formal elements, 
called suffixes, prefixes, and infixes. This was a 
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wonderful achievement, particularly for men whom 
certain people even now would cull savages or niggers. 
The result of this analysis, or taking to pieces of the 
Sanskrit language, is now before us in n list of about 
2,000 roots, which is ascribed to the great grammarian 
P&nini, who lived about the same time os Aeschylus. 
Given that numbor of roots and thore is no word in 
Sanskrit winch Hindu grammarians donbt undertake 
to build up. That is to say, the whole flora of tho 
Sanskrit dictionary has been traced back by them to 
about 2,000 seeds. Wonderful as this achievement is, 
we must not exaggerate. Many of tho etymologies 
of the native Indian scholars are fanciful. The idea 
that it should be impossible to trace any word back 
to a root, never entered their heads. If there is no 
root, a root is invented for any special word, for 
according to their views, tho only object of a root is 
to account for the existence of a word. Hence many 
of these rooUt which wc find collected by PtLwini may 
be safely sot asido. From our point of view wo are 
quite prepared to admit that Sanskrit, like other 
languages, may possess wonls of which the roots can 
no longer be discovered. Wc could not disoovor, for 
instance, the root of such a word as hutonj, if Latin 
and Greek hod been swept away out of existence; 
nor should we know that the root of age was /, to go, 
unless wo could follow up historically the traces of 
that word from age, to eage, edage, aetaticum, aeiae, 
uemtas, aevum, and Sanskrit ova, which comes from 
tho root I, to go. 

If we sift tho list of roots in Sanskrit, retaining 
such roots only os can be traced in the actual litera¬ 
ture, the number- of 2,000 dwindles down to about 

I. 0 
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800. That is to any, with about 800 material elements 
we con account for the whole vorbal harvest of India. 
Now that harvest is ns rich as that of any other of 
the Aryan languages, and wlmt applies therefore to 
Sanskrit, applies, muialis mutandi*, to Greek, Latin, 
and all the other Aryan languages. Their stock in 
trade is uo more tlwn about 800 roots. I should 
even say, it is considerably leas, because as languages 
grow they drop a number of scarce and isolated 
•words, and supply their wants by new derivatives, or 
by now metaphorical expressions. I sec that Professor 
Skent, in his list of the principal Aryan roots 
occurring in English, brings their number to no more 
than 461. 

Imagine, then, what a difference this makes in our 
view of language. Wc may fool bewildered by a 
quarter of a million descendants, but wo can manage 
8co ancestors; and if wo can once manage these 800 
ancestors, their descendants, whatever their number, 
need no longer perplex and frighten us. 

In this respect the Science of Language has brought 
daylight whore all before seemed dork and confused. 
Whatever in language is not material is formal. 
These formal elements are in many cases material 
elements in a inctamorphic state. Thus hood in 
child-hood, which is now a formal clement, used to 
form collective and abstract nouns, was still, not 
many centuries back, a living word, tho Anglo-Saxon 
hdd, meaning state or rank. This hdd again is related 
to the Gothic haidus, meaning manner, way; and 
this haidut exists in Sanskrit as ketd, a sign. When 
we have come so far, wo ask what is this ketu, and 
we find that its root is kit, to observe, to see, while u 
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is a purely formal element, used to fonn nominal and 
verbal bases in Sanskrit 

Besides these metamorphic words—the soil, ns it 
were, left by a former vegetation—the Aryan lon- 
guagea make use of a number of demonstrative olc- 
inonta, with which to form nouns, objectives, and 
verbs from roots. These wore at first intended to 
point to whatever was meant to lie the subject of 
a predicative root. If there was a root moaning to 
strike, then afrib-Aare might be - striker,'a fighter; 
ttrike-Utere, might be ‘wound;' etrike-it might lie 
‘sword.’ After a time these demonstrative elements 
became differentiated and specialized, and they stand 
now before us ns suffixes, and terminations of nouns 
and verbs. 

What lias so fur been established by the Science of 
Language is this, that, if wo have, say, 800 material 
or predicativo roots, and a small number of demon, 
fttrntivo elements given us, then, roughly speaking, 
the riddle of language is solved. We know wlmt lan¬ 
guage is, what it is made of, and wo aro thus enabled 
to admire not so much its complexity os its trauslucont 
simplicity. 

There remains, however, the old question, * Whence 
thceo roots 1 ' We have found them by careful dig¬ 
ging, wo have pulled them out of the ground, and 
there can be no doubt about their reality. There 
they are, but people want to know how they come to 
be there; nAy, they seem more eogor on that point 
than on the whole subsequent growth of language. 

There was a time when the existence of roots 
was denied altogether, and words were derived 
straight, either from imitations of the sounds of 
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nature, particularly the cries of birds and the shouts 
of animals, or from interjections, such as we utter 
ourselves, whether we like it or not, when under the 
sway of pleasure or pain, or any other powerful 
passion. Nothing could sound more plausible. Could 
the name of the cuckoo be anything but the imitation 
of the bird's note ? Could tolderollol be anything but 
a shout of joy ? Do wo not hear in to cJiuckU the 
sound of suppressed laughter, and in to chuck the 
clucking of the hen 1 Now' to chuckle means also to 
fondle, so that we can dearly see how so abstract an 
idea ns to caress or to love may be expressed by 
a sound imitated straight from the cackling of a hen. 

And why should not a complete language have 
been formed by the same prooess ? If how-wow was 
used for barking, why should it not be used also in 
the sense of persecuting? If pooh-pooh was an ex¬ 
pression of disgust, why should it not be accepted us 
the name of a critical roviow? And if those who 
generally how-wow and pooh-pooh moderate occasion¬ 
ally the breath of their indignation, or change it into 
a more or less loud breeze of mutual love and admira¬ 
tion, why should that not be called a puff, from which 
puffer, puffery, puffin es«, and all the rest. 

All this goes on swimmingly for a short time, but 
then comes a sudden precipice. There are onomato¬ 
poeic elements in every language, but they cud where 
real language begins. They arc liko volcanic rocks 
breaking here and there through the superincumbent 
stratified layors of speech. We know perfectly well 
what they are, thoy require no explanation whatever; 
but they are certainly not what we mean by speech, 
by discount, or Logos. I had to fight those two 
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theories when I delivered my loctures on language 
five-and-twonty yean ugo. In order to describe them 
by short and clear names I called them tho Boiu-ivoio 
and Pooh-jtooh theories. Description was taken for 
irony; but whether those names contained truth or 
irony, certain it is that both these theories are now 
dead, never to rise again, I hope. 

But though so much is gained, and we are not 
likely to be troubled again with derivations of words 
direct from the crude sounds of nature, there remains 
the question to bo answered, namoly: ‘ What is tho 
origin of those loots which stand like a rampart 
between tho clmos of sounds expressive of more 
feelings and the kosmos of words expressive of 
concepts ?' 

It is perfectly right to ask that question, but it 
is also right to see that such a question can admit of 
a hypothetical answer only. Thiuk of what times 
wo are speaking!—times when no Aryan language 
existed, when no verb or noun had yet been formed, 
when man, in fact, was hardly yet man in tho full 
sense of that word, but only the embryo of a man, 
without speech, and therefore without reason. Wo 
can enter into all the secret workings of the human 
mind, building up for itself the shell of language, 
after tho materials were once given. But a state of 
mind without language and without reason is more 
than we can fully realize. All we can do is to guess, 
and to guess cautiously. 

There arc three things that have to be explained in 
roots, such os wo find them:—■ 

(i) Their being intelligible not only to tho speaker, 
but to all who listen to him; 
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(a) Their having a definite body of consonants and 
vowels; 

(3) Their expressing general concepts. 

In my former lectures I called attention to the fact 
that everything in nature that is struck, vibrates and 
rings. This is the widest generalization under which 
the vocal utterances of man can be classed. Under 
the influence of certain emotions the human body 
finds relief in more or less musical sounds, produced 
by the breath passing either slowly or violently from 
the lungs to the larynx, and from the larynx to the 
mouth. 

This is perfectly true; but these sounds which 
naturally accompany our emotions, though they may 
supply the material, are very far os yet from being 
roots. It was Professor Noire who Hint pointed ont 
that roots, in order to bo intelligiblo to others, must 
have been from the very first social sounds, sounds 
uttered by several people together. They must "have 
been what he calls the clamor concomUans, uttered 
almost involuntarily by a whole gang engaged in 
a common work. Such sounds are uttered even at 
present by sailors rowing togethor, by peasants dig¬ 
ging together, by women spinning or sewing together. 
Thoy are uttered and they arc understood. And not 
only would this clamor concomitant be understood 
by all the members of a community, but, on account 
of its frequent repetition, it would soon assume 
a more definite form than belongs to the shouta of 
individuals, which constantly vary, according to cir¬ 
cumstances and individual tendencies. 

But the most difficult problem still remains. IIow 
did these sounds become the signs, not simply of 
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emotions, but of concepts 1 for we must not forgot, 
a!1 roots are expressive of concepts. To tfe nothing 
seems more natural than a concept. We live in con¬ 
cepts. Everything we name, everything wo reason 
about, ia conceptual. But how was the first concept 
formed ? tlint is the question which the Scioncc of 
Thought has to solvo. At present wo simply take 
a number of sensuous intuitions, and after descrying 
something which they .share in common, wc assign 
a name to it, and thus got a concept. For instance, 
seeing the same colour in coal, ink, and a negro, we 
form the concept of black; or seeing white in milk, 
snow, and chalk, we form tho conoopt of white. In 
some cases, a concept is a more shadow of a number 
of percepts, as when we speak of oaks, boochos, and 
firs, as trees. But suppose wo had no such names os 
black, and white, and tree; whore would our concept 
bol 

Wo are speaking, however, of a poriod in tho 
growth of tho human mind when there existed as yet 
neither names nor concepts, and tho question which 
wo have to answer is, how tho roots which we have 
discovered as tho elements of language came to linvo 
a conceptual meaning 1 Now tho fact is the majority 
of loots express acta, and mostly acts which men in 
a primitive state of society are called upon to per¬ 
form; I mean acts such as digging, plaiting, weaving, 
striking, throwing, binding, &c. All of these are acta 
of which those who perform them are ipso facto con¬ 
scious ; and as most of these acts were continuous or 
constantly repeated, wo soo in the consciousness of these 
repeated acts the first glimmer of conceptual thought, 
the first attempt to comprehend many things as one. 
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Without any effort of their own the earliest framers 
of language found the consciousness of thoir own 
repeated acts raised into conceptual consciousness, 
while the sounds by which these acts were accom¬ 
panied became spontaneously what we now cal! 
conceptual roots in every language. 

In this manner all the requirements which roots 
liave to fulfil are satisfied. hey are necessarily in¬ 
telligible to a whole community, because they refer to 
acts performed in common. They have a definite or 
articulate sound, because they have been repeated so 
often that all individual or dialectic variety has been 
eliminated; and they have become conceptual because 
they express not a single accidental act, but repeated 
acts from which all that is purely occidental, tem¬ 
poral, or local, has been slowly removed or abstracted. 

Professor Noird, who has most carefully analysed 
this primitive process in tho formation of conceptual 
thought, thinks that true conceptual consciousness 
begins only from the time when men became con¬ 
scious of results, of facts, and not only of acts. Tho 
mere consciousness of the acts of digging, striking, 
binding, docs not satisfy him. Only when men per¬ 
ceived the results of their acts-for instance, in tho 
hole dug, in the tree struck down, in the reeds tied 
together as a mat—did they, according to him, arrive 
at conceptual thought in language. I do not dispute 
this, but even if we admiUod that the concepts ctn- 
lKxhod in our roots did not arrive at their full 
maturity till tho acts which they expressed had 
become realized objectively by their results, we must 
not forget that overy language retains the power 
of predicating these roots, and that only by that 
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power is it able to produce its wealth of nouns and 
verba. 

In Sanskrit the number of these roots has been 
estimated at about Roo, and the great bulk of the 
Sanskrit dictionary has been traced back to these 
Roo living germs. But this is not all If wo examine 
these Roo roots more carefully, we find that they do 
not represent an equal number of concopts. There 
arc, for instance, about seventeen roots, all meaning 
to plait, to weave, to sow, to bind, to unite; about 
thirty roots, all meaning to crush, to pound, to destroy, 
to waste, to rub, to smooth ; about seventeen meaning 
to cut, to divide, ami so on. I believe tho original 
meaning of roots was nlwnys special, but became 
generalized by usage, though, on the other side, certain 
roots of a gcnornl meaning becamo specialized also. 
But tho important fact wliich has been established 
and can no longer be doubted is, that the Roo roots 
which supply our dictionary can be reduced to about 
120 concepts. These 120 concepts are really tho 
rivers that feed tho whole ocean of thought and 
speech. There is no thought that passes through our 
mind, or that has passed through the minds of the 
greatest poets and prophets of old, that cannot directly 
or indirectly bo derived from one of these fundamen¬ 
tal concepts. This may seem to lower us very much. 
We thought ourselves so rich, nnd now we find that 
our intellectual capital is so small: not more than 
120 concepts.. But does that prove that we are poor? 
I believe not. Nature has not become poor because 
we know that the infinite wealth which it displays 
before our eyes consists of no more than about 
seventy-two elements, nor is our mind poor because 
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the elements of thought have been reduced to 120, 
and might, with some effort, bo reduced to a smaller 
number still. What remains to ua is the power of 
combination, of composition and decomposition; and 
if that power has enabled us to decipher Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, to determine the metals in the sun, to 
discover the seventy-two elements of nature, and to 
elicit the 120 elements of thought, we need not bo 
ashamed. Nature produces the greatest effects by the 
smallest means, and man ought to be proud to follow 
her example. 


MY PREDECESSORS'. 


TN writing my book, The Science of Thought, my 
I- chief object was to collect nil the facta which 
scorned to me to bear on tho identity of language and 
thought. I sifted them, and tried to show in what 
direction thoir evidence pointed. But, an I imagined 
myself ns addressing u vory small special jury, it 
seemed to mo unnecessary, and almost disrespectful, 
to bring any pressure to bear on them, oxcopt tho 
pressure inherent in facts. I therefore did not avail 
myself os fully as I might otherwise have done, of 
the many witnesses that I could have brought into 
court to support by their authority the truth of tho 
theory which I propounded. I montionod, indeed, 
their names, but I did not call upon them to speak 
for me or for themselves. The fact is, that I did not 
expect that public opinion at largo could, at tho 
present moment, bo vory much intci'estcd in a question 
which had been discussed many times before, but 
which, os far as I could seo. was by nearly all living 
philosophers, particularly by those living in tins 
country, answered in u direction diametrically opposed 
to that which I, following the load of the greatest 
philosophers of antiquity, of the Middle Ages, and of 
more modem times, considered the right one. I know 
how long I myself, living under the influence of 

* OMtmpmtry Bute*, Octobnr, i8$8. 
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prevailing systems of philosophy, had hesitated to 
give up the old belief that language is a product of 
thought; that thought must always como first, lan¬ 
guage after; that thought is independent of language, 
and that the Greeks were great bunglers when they 
called language and thought by one and the same name, 
Logos. A long life, devoted to the study of philology 
and philosophy, was necessary before I conld free 
myaelf of the old words—that is, the old thoughts—and 
cease to treat language as one thing and thought as 
another. Much astronomical observation was required 
before people could persuade themselves that their 
evening star was the same as their morning star *, and 
much linguistic observation will have to bo performed 
before anybody will see clearly that our language is 
really our thought and our thought our language. 

But though I was quite prepared that tho verdict 
of living philosophers would, for the present at least, 
be adverse to my theory, I was not prepared to find 
nearly all my critics under the impreasion that thiH 
theory of the identity of thought and language was 
quite a novel theory, something quite unheard of— 
in fact, a mere paradox. This showed tho same 
wont of historical knowledge and fact which surprised 
so many philosophers in Germany anti Prance at tho 
time of the first appearance of Darwin's book On the 
Origin of Species. Moat of the leading reviews in 
England seemed to consider the theory of evolution as 
something quite novel, as a kind of scientific heresy, 
and they hold Darwin personally responsible for it,' 
whether for good or for evil. Darwin himself had at 
last to protest against this misapprehension, to point 
' 8f ’®' howe ' ror ’ BMH Uetmn, by 8»y<*, pp. 258, *6^. 
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out tho long succession of the advocates of evolution, 
from Lucretius to Lamarck and Okon, and to claim 
for himself what he really cured for, a legitimate place 
in the historical evolution of tho theory of evolution. 

In Germany and France the doctrine of tho identity 
of language and thought has at once been recognized 
as an old friond, aa a theory that had almost been 
battered to pioces in former historical conflicts, but 
which, like the theory of evolution, might well claim 
for itself a now hearing on account of the immense 
accumulation of now material, chiefly duo to the study 
of the science of latiguugc during the present and the 
past gonerationa I myself, so far from pretending 
to propound a new philosophy, thought it right to 
point out how some of the greatest philosophers have 
hold to the RAine theory, though without being able 
to support it by the important evidence supplied by 
tire study of comparative philology, or to perceive 
quite clearly all the consequences which must flow 
from it, It seemed certainly strange that a theory 
which was, to mention more recent philosophers only, 
accepted without any misgivings by such men ns 
HolderSclileiennacher, W. von Humboldtv Schelling, 
and Hegel, in Germany; by Archbishop Wliatdy, and 
Mansel, in England; by Do Bonald, De Maistro, and 
Taine, in France; and by Hosmini in Italy, should 
have been treated as a complete novelty, or as a more 
philological mare's nest, by men who stand in tho 
foremost ranks of philosophers in England. What 
should we say if our best scientitic reviews shrunk 
from the theory of tho homogeneity of lights heat, 
and magnetism as an unheard-of novelty, or as a mere 
• SniiKi TkmgU, pp. JO, 119. 
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scientific paradox? But such has nevertheless been 
the attitude of some of the best philosophical journals 
in England, in discussing, or rather in declining to 
discuss, tho identity of language and thought, which 
in iny Sr-ience of Thought I tried to support, chiefly by 
tho evidence brought together during the last fifty 
years by the Science of Language. 

It may be useful, therefore, to look back, in order 
to see what form our problem had assumed before the 
Scionce of Language had thrown now light upon it 
In France this problem of the identity of language 
and thought has always remained on tho order of 
the day. Tho controversy between Nominalism and 
Realism has left there a far deeper impression than 
in England, and it has not been forgotten that one of 
the principal tenets of tho Nominalists was that our 
knowledge of uuiversals consisted entirely in words. 
It was Condillac (1715-80) and his school in tho last 
century who gave new life to this old controversy, 
though his well-known dictum, ‘Nous ne pensons 
qu'nvec les mots,’ went certainly beyond the point 
which had been reached by the older Nominalists *. 
The question is what he meant by pentor, and if 
peneer meant, as it does according to Condillac, no 
more than aentir, it would not be difficult to prove 
that not only sensation, but also imagination, can 
t*ko place without language. We must define what 
we mean by thought before we can understand its 

■ • Qu'cst-cc M food quo Ik ntaliUJ qu'ulie (J4o «b.tr*lto at k *a«- 
nlo a dam notra esprit? Ca n'mt qa'un now.... La* iddao kb- 
■Anita* at *oot dona qua dea denomination*. ... Si noua n’avtonk 
point do dAnominktiona, nou* n'nuioDi point d’iddoa ahatrnltoa, 
noua b'kurioaa ni genrea ni wpfrcc*, noua no pourrloni raUonnar 
wr rian ’ (Condillac, Ug^m, lima partia, di*p. r). 
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identity with language. It was Rousseau (171 a-78) 
who at once perceived the weak point in Condillac’s 
statement. He saw that, if we used the name of 
thought for all inontal work, wo ought to distinguish 
between at least two kinds of thought, thought in 
images, and thought in words. As a poet and as a 
dreamer Rousseau was naturally aware how often we 
tiro satisfied with images; that is to say, how often 
wo indulge in mere imagination and call it thinking. 
And though it is quite true that with us who are so 
saturated with language there are few images which 
on closer examination turn out to lie really anonymous, 
yet we cannot deny the possibility of such mental 
activity, and are bound to admit it, particularly in the 
earlier poriods of the development of the human 
mind. It is this kind of thought which has been 
often claimed for animals also *. Rousseau therefore 
remarks, very justly,' Lorsquo l'inmgiuution s’arrete, 
l’csprit ue murche quit 1 'aido du discours,' ' When 
imagination stops, the mind docs not advance except 
by means of language V 

1 D* Bonald, Dt rO/lgint du hanyajo, p. 6;: ‘ Ltm tautoa, qui 
dprouv*nt lew lnSmo* bcaoiiu, rapolvout aural lea iinngca do* objot* 
quo I'lDKtinot do lour com* rent ton l«w porto h full- ou H ehcrolior, ot 
ii'oti t boooln do langngo. L'onfant, qui no parle poa onoore, 1* muot 
qui do parlors jiunalo, *o font iiuwi do* Sdioko* d«a cheao* *cu«iblo», 
•t 1 a parolo ndeeauiiro pour la vio morale ot iddolo no l'cat pa* du 
tout h la v>o pliyaiquo.' 

• Do ltonaid, loo. oil, p. 65, remark*: 1 Co qui vout dire qu'on no 
pout ponaor qu'au moyon do parolo*, loraqu’on no ponra poa au 
moyoa d'inuige*.’ Unllor expreand almott the name idea, when ho 
mid: ‘ I la imauevit inliaii utl, ut morn por aigna eogttot, ac 

sonoruin vcotigia *ola omnium rorum repraowMitatioooe animao 
offorant, rarioribus oxomplt* oxeoptla, quondo nifoctu* oliqui* 
imaginnm ipoom rorocot.’ (Kcmcnta lliytioUgiat Ctrpert* Hmna ill, 
«7<ij>, tom. v. 561.) 
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Bat, even supposing that our modern philosophers 
should treat Condillac and Rousseau as anciont and 
forgotten worthies, surely they must have heard of 
Dugald Stewart in Scotland (1753-1828), of Do 
Bonald (1754-1840) and Do Maistre (1754-1831) in 
France. Now, Dugald Stewart was not ashamed 
to teach what the Nominalists had taught before 
him—namely, that for the purpose of thinking three 
things are necessary: ttnivencdia, genera, and tvord a 
If Dugald Stewart had not persuaded himself that 
Sanskrit was a more forgery of the Brahmans, he 
might have learnt a new lesson—namely, that all our 
words, even those which wo call singular, are derived 
from general concepts, in so far as they must be 
traced back to roots embodying general concepts. 
This discovery, however, was reserved for later 
comers. In the meantime, men like De Bonald and 
De Maistre in France did not allow the old argument 
to aleep. But curiously enough, while formerly the 
idea of the identity of thought and language was 
generally defended by philosophers of the type of 
Hobbes, by the supporters of Sensualutae theories 
who derive all our knowledge from the impressions 
of the senses and their spontaneous associations, we 
have in De Bonald and De Maistre men of tho very 
opposite stamp—orthodox, almost mystic philosophers, 
who nevertheless make the identity of thought and 
language the watchword of their philosophy. It is 
true that even Bossuot (1637-1704) inclined in ths 
same direction. In hi* famous treatise, • De la Con- 
naissanco de Dieu et de soi-m6me,‘ he allows that we 
can never, or, with tho usual proviso of weak-kncod 
philosophers, hardly ever, think of anything without 
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its name presenting itself to us. But De Bonald went 
far beyond this, ns will be seen from the following 
extracts 1 :— 

In his treatise on the origin of language he says: 
‘ There was geometry in the world before Newton, 
nnd philosophy before Descartes, but before language 
there was absolutely nothing but bodies and their 
images, because language is the necessary instrument 
of every intellectual operation—nay, the menus of 
every moral existence V He puts the same idoa into 
more powerful, though at first sight somewhat per¬ 
plexing language, when he says: 'Man thinks his 
word bofore ho speaks his thought, or, in other words, 
man cannot speak his thought without thinking his 
word V 

De Maistre, who belongs to the samo school as Do 
Bonald, and whoso ultimate conclusions I should feel 
most unwilling to adopt, shows, novortheloss, tho same 
clear insight into the nature of language. Thus he 
writes: 'The question of the origin of ideas is the 
samo ns the question of tho origin of language; for 
thought and language are only two magnificent 
synonyms. Our intellect cannot think nor know that 
it thinks without speaking, because it must say, 

" I know V * 

And again: ' It is absolutely the same tiling whether 
one asks the definition, tho OHsence, or the name of an 

* UWh d€ U. d, Rmald, RkAjtcAm rar Im PwnUn 

Ofrti du OmtatMiKa Ueraits. Puri*, ,g 5 B. 

* Lo*. cal., p. 73. 

1 Loo. cdt., p, 64: ' I/honimo ponw an ptrolo mn( do parlor an 
pentte; ou autromout, I'liommo no pool parUr u poiu<)« uiu 
ptnttr m parole.' 

* Scitwi dt SL-fVtojtouiv, i. p. 75. 
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object 1 ! .... In one word, there is no word which 
does not represent an idea, and which is not really as 
correct and as true as the idea, because thought and 
language do not differ essentially, but represent the 
aomo act of the mind, speaking either to himself or to 
others V 

. I say once more that I am the last person to follow 
these French philosophers to their last conclusions. 
Their object is to show that language, being what it 
is, cannot have been a human invention, but must 
have been a divino revelation 3 . I quote them here as 
representative men only, and os showing how familiar 
the idea of the identity of thought and language was 
on the Continent during the first half of our century— 
an idea which, by some of the most prominent philo¬ 
sophers in England, has been treated as an unheard-of 
paradox. 

Of course it may be said that De Bonald, and De 
Maistre too, are ancient history; that the first half of 
this century was a mistake, and that true and positive 
philosophy dates only from the second half of our 
century. But even then, those who wish to take part 
in the discussion of the great problems of philosophy 


1 tcc. «lt, S. p. ijj. * Loo. oit, I. p. iji. 

* ‘ Si r*xpi<eaton eat mkowmiro, non-ooulrmont it la production do 
l'ld£a on it »« relation oxldriouro, mail oneoro A aa conception 
<lan» noire propro oeprit; eVet-A-dlro, oil l'idfe no pout AtrepriocnUo 
A nntro eeprtt nl prduonMo A IVoprit do* antra quo par U parolo 
ornlo on Aerite, In Ungaro oot nittuuirt, on tel quo la oooidU n'e pu, 
dan* nuoun tempo, oxutor nan* to Ungngo, pu plu* quo I'kommo 
n'a pu axlotor lioro do la oooidMi. L'hcmm* n‘a done ]mm invents 
lo Ungage. . . . Lu ntfceaaiCA do ia nlvtflolion priinitiro du langngs 
a dU dA/undoo dan* t Jtncyri*p«ft« par lo laxont «t vorluoux BeanzAe. 
Chorloo Uoiiuol «t Hugh Blair oulront dano lo tnAino Mntlinant.’— 
Do Bonald, loo. dt, p. 199. 
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ought to know that the question of tho identity of 
language and thought has never to the present day 
been neglected by the leading philosophers of Gormany 
and France. • Iat us tako one, who has not only 
proved himself most intimately acquainted with tho 
most recent schools of philosophical thought in 
England, but has often been claimed as a disciple 
of Stuart Mill—let as take M. Taine, and what do 
we find, in his great work, De l’Intelligence, first 
published in 1870? Without the slightest hesitation, 
without any feur that what he Rays could sound 
■strange to well-schooled philosophical oars, or bo 
taken for mere paradox oven by tho outside public, 
he writes 1 :— 

' W hat wo call a general idea is nothing but a name; 
not the simple sound which vibratos in the air and 
sets our ears in motion, nor the assemblage of letters 
which blacken tho paper and touch our eyes—not 
oven those letters apprehended mentally, or the sound 
of them mentally rehearsed, but that sound and those 
letters endowed, as we perceive or imagine them, with 
a twofold character, first of producing in us the 
images of individuals belonging to a certain class, 
and of those individuals only; secondly, of reappearing 
every timo when an individual of that class, and 
only when an individual of that same class, presents 
itself to our memory or our perception/ 

And again 1 :— 

' Hence arise curious illusions. We believe we 
possess, besides our general words, general ideas; 
wo distinguish between the idea and tho word; the 
idea seems to us a separate act, the word beiug an 

* loc. cit,, p. iS . 1 Loe. cit., i.p.C6. 
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auxiliary only. Wo actually compare tho idea and the 
image, and wo say that the idea performs in another 
sphere the same office in presenting to us general 
objects which the image performs in presenting to us 

individuals.Such is the first of our psychological 

illusions, and what we call our consciousness swarms 
with them. The falso theories arising from them are 
as complicated as they are numerous. They obstruct 
all science, and only when they shall have been 
swept away will science become simple again.' 

I could go on quoting passage after passage from 
M. Taine’s work, and I may say, with regard to him 
too, that, though accepting his facts, I by no means 
accept all the conclusions he draws from them. 
I agree with him that word and idea are but two 
names for the same tiling. I agree with him, when 
ho, like Locke, shows the impossibility of animals 
ever reaching the intellectual level of language, for 
the simple reason that they cannot reach tho level of 
general ideas. But I differ from him when he thinks 
that the origin of language and the original formation 
of words can bo explained by watching the way in 
which a child of the present day acquires the use 
of a language ready mode, though oven here our 
opinions are by no means bo far apart as he imagines. 
We are concerned with different problems, but we 
agree at all events as to the mannor in which these 
problems ought to bo treated, not by mere assertion 
and counter-assertion, but by a comprehensive study 
of facts, and by a careful examination of tho opinions 
of those who camo before us. 

The unliibtorical treatment of philosophy, for which 
some English philosophers have been of late frequently, 
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And, I think, justly, reprehended, entails far more 
serious consequences than might be imagined. I admit 
it gives a certain freshness and liveliness to philo¬ 
sophical discussions. Completely new ideas, or ideas 
supposed to be ncw,excite,no doubt,greater enthusiasm, 
nnd likewise greater surprise and indignation. But 
life, nay, even history, would be too short, if wo 
were always to begin again where Thales, Aristotle, 
or Descartes began, or if the well-known results of 
Kant's ‘Critique of Pure Reason’ were published to 
the world as the most recent discoveries of synthetic 
philosophy. 

Another inconvenience arising from this unhistorical 
treatment of philosophical questions is folt even more 
acutely namely, that in defending an old theory by 
new argument* wo are often supposed to be pleading 
our own cause. Darwin, particularly in his earlier 
liooks, speaks of the cause of ovolutinn, not os if it 
were anything personal to himself, but as a trust 
handed down to him, almost as nn heirloom of his 
family; anyhow, os a valuable inheritance dating 
from the earliest days of uwnkening physical and 
philoaophical inquity. In his later books he becomes 
more and more self-conscious, and seems restrained 
from applying that rapturous language to the results 
obtained by the theory of evolution which those who 
follow him feel perfectly justified in applying to his 
and their own labours. I have boen blamed for 
speaking with unconcealed rapture of the theory of 
the identity of language and thought, and I certainly 
should feel that I deserved blame if this theory had 
really been of my own invention. But, knowing how 
many of the most authoritative philosophers hod held 
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tho same views. I felt at perfect liberty to speak of 
it, as I did. m the most important philosophical 
truth, in fact, as the only solid foundation of all 
philosophy. 

I also took it for granted, though it seems I ought 
not to have done so, that the misunderstandings 
which had formerly beset this theory, and had been 
demolished again and again, would not be repeated 
with the innocent conviction that they had never 
been thought of before. 

Of course, such an expression as identity of thought 
and language can bo cavilled at. If Kant is right, no 
two tilings in space and timo can ever be identical, 
and if people really take identical in that sense the 
sooner the word is altogether superseded the better. 
When we Bay that language and thought are identical, 
wo mean that they are two names of the »auie tiling 
under two aspect*. There is a very useful term in 
Sanskrit philosophy, ‘aprtthagbhUva’ (‘the not 
being able to exist apart ), and it is this, the impossi¬ 
bility of thought existing apart from louguago, or 
language from thought, which we mean when we call 
the two identical Wo can distinguish for our own 
purposes, and these purposes are perfectly legitimate, 
between the sound and the meaning of a word, just as 
we can distinguish between the pitch and the timbre 
of our voice. But though wo can distinguish, we 
cannot separate the two. Wo cannot have timbre 
without pitch, nor pitch without timbre; neither can 
we luvvo words without thought, or thought without 
words. There never was on one side a collection of 
vocable*, mere flatut voci 4 , and on the other a collec¬ 
tion of concept*. The two were always ono and 
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indivisible, but not one and indistinguishable. We can 
certainly distinguish tho sound of a word from its 
meaning, but we must not expect to meet with mean¬ 
ings walking about in brood daylight as disembodied 
ghosts, or with sounds floating through tho air, like 
so many Undines in search of a soul. The two were 
not two, but were one from the beginning, and the 
irpfiror '('(Mm lies in this attempted divorce between 
sound and meaning. 

After words havo been formed, ns embodied 
thoughts, no doubt it is possible to imitate and repeat 
their sound without knowing their meaning. We 
have only to speak English to a Chinaman, and wc 
shall see that what to us is English is to ltim more 
sound and jabber. It is no longer language, bocnusc 
it is of the essence of language to be sound and 
meaning at the same time. 

But then it is asked—Is our thinking always 
speaking 1 I say, yos, it is, if only we take speaking 
in its proper sense. But if wo mean by speaking the 
mere vibrations of our vocal chords, then thinking is 
not always speaking, because we can suppress these 
vibrations, and yet kocp in our memory tho sound 
which they were meant to produce, aud tho meaning 
which that sound was meant to convey. It is this 
speaking without voice which lies come to be called 
thinking, while thinking aloud has monopolized the 
namo of speaking. The true definition, in fact, of 
thinking, os commonly understood, is speaking minus 
voice. And as this kind of thinking is that which is 
most commonly used for intense intellectual work, 
people have become so proud of it that they cannot 
bear to see it wliot they call degraded to mere 
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speaking without voice. Still so it is, as every ono 
can discover for himself, if he will only ask himself 
at any moment what ho is or has been thinking about. 
He can answer this question to himself and to others 
in words only. Nor is there anything degrading in 
this, and at all oventa the greatest philosophical 
thinkers, the Greeks, did not think so or say so, for 
they were satisfied with ono and the same word for 
thought and speed). 

Nor do we really, when we examine ourselves care¬ 
fully, ever detect ourselves as thinking only, or as 
thinking in the abstract. How often have I been 
asked, not whether I think without words, but 
whether I think in English or in German. What 
does that mean? It means, whether I speak to 
myself in English or in German, and no more. The 
idea that I could speak to myself in no language at 
all is too absurd to bo even suggested. 

The results whid) the Science of Language has 
arrived at. and which are by no means so startling 
as has been supposed, are shortly these:—We havo 
sensations without language, and some of these sen¬ 
sations may produce in men, os well as in animals, 
involuntary cries. 

We have perceptions or images without language, 
and some of these may be accompanied by gestures or 
signs, such gestures and signs being often intelligible 
to others belonging to the same kind. 

We have concepts, but these wo cun never have 
without words, because it is the word which embodies 
originally one feature only of the whole image, and 
afterwards others, and thus supplies what we call 
abstract concepts, to which nothing can ever respond 
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in imagination, nothing in sensation, nothing in 
nature. 

Here it is whore the Science of Language has sup¬ 
plied the historical proof of what would otherwise 
have remained a mere postulate. We know, as a fact, 
that about 800 roots will account for nearly the whole 
wealth of the Sanskrit Dictionary. We can account 
for these roots in different ways, the most unobjec¬ 
tionable being that suggested by Noird; that they 
were originally the clamor concomitant of the con¬ 
scious acts of men. Now, let us take an instance. 
Man would have received the sensation of brightness 
from the stare in tho sky, and it is possible, at least 
I should not like to deny it, that animals too might 
receive the same sensation. After a time, when the 
same starry sky was observed night after night, and 
year after year, the stars os bright points would bo 
remembered, and would leave an image of separate 
sparkling points, nay, it may bo, of certain very 
prominent constellations in our memory. Nor is there 
any reason to doubt that, without any langunge, the 
mere image of certain constellations appealing on 
the sky might from tho earliest times have evoked 
the images of conoomitant events, such os the approach 
of cold weather, or tho return of spring, in the minds 
of our moat savage ancestors. 

But with all that, there was as yet no word, and, 
in consequence, no concept of a star. What we call 
stars, as different from the sky to which they seem 
attached, os different also from sun and inoon, were as 
yet bright images only. 

Now, the next decisive step was thia Tho Aryan 
man possessed what we call roots, sounds which had 
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often been used while he and his friends were engaged 
in acts of scattering, dispersing, strewing. One of 
these sounds may have boon star. We find it in 
T.ntin , eter-no and ttramen ; in Greek, tnop-ivvvpi ; in 
Gothic, tfrauja ; English, to strew, and its many 
derivatives. In all these words, the root, we say, is 
STAB, though we need not assert that such a root ever 
existed by itself before it was realized in all the words 
which sprang from it- One of the features of the 
bright sparkling points in heaven was their scatter¬ 
ing or strewing sprays of light By means of the 
root stab this one feature was abstracted from the 
rest of the image, anti the stars wore thus at tire same 
time called and conceived as strew era: in Sanskrit, 
star-as; in Greek, hrrip-t r; in lotin, sLcUac, i. e. 
stervlae; in English, stars. 

This word star wns not meant for any single star, 
it did not correspond to a sensation, nor to any vsgue 
image or reeollection of stars; it was a name repre¬ 
senting one abstract feature of the stars, namely, 
their scattering of light in a dork night It was 
man's own creation, and corresponded to nothing in 
nature, union it was predicated afterwards of this 
or that particular star. It wns so general, in fact, 
that, as soon as special stars had to bo named, new 
determining or individualizing names became neces¬ 
sary. When it wns observed that cortain stars always 
retained their placo, while othors travelled about, the 
former were named fixed stars, the latter travellers or 
planetstill at last every prominent star received 
Home kind of name, that is to say, was known and 
called os different from all the rest 

* Ledum an Ihi Seieiut ■/ Uinfuayc, L p. S. 
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We sec the same process everywhere, though it is 
not always possible to discover with perfect certainty 
what specific features in the objects of nature were 
selected for the purpose of knowing and naming 
them, or, in other words, from what root their names 
were derived. Let us examine the name of free. 
Here it is quite clear that the most primitive savage 
must havo hod the sensation produced by trees grow¬ 
ing up all around him, and giving him shelter against 
the sun, possibly supplying food also to appease liis 
hunger. Let us suppose that that sensation was on 
a level with the sensation which animals also receive 
from trees. I do not think it was, but I am willing to 
grant it for argument's sake. The hundreds and 
thousands of trees which made an impression on the 
eyes of these savages must soon have become indis¬ 
tinguishable, and loft an image in the memory of 
a very general and indistinct character. Some 
philosophers maintain that animals also have these 
blurred images, and that they would mistake a post 
for a tree. Again, for argument's sake, I do not mean 
to contest it 

But now comes a now stop. Men, and men alone, 
in the earliest stages of thou- life on earth, began to 
take hold of certain trees, tear off their bark, hollow 
out their stoma, and use these in the end for making 
beds, boats, and tables, and for other purposes. 
Concomitant and significative of this act of tearing 
off the bark of trees, the Aryan people had a root 
D.\r; in Greek, Ulfm\ in English, to tear. Being 
chiefly interested in trees because they could thus be 
peeled and shaped and rendered useful, they called 
a tree in Sanskrit dru; in Greek. 8pCs; in Gothic, 
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triu ; in English, tree. This was but one out of many 
names that could be applied to trees for various 
reasons, more or less important in the eyes of the 
Aryan savages; and here, even for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, I cannot bring myself to admit that any animal 
could have done the same. Wo must bear in mind 
that there is really nothing in nature corresponding 
to tree. If it simply meant what could be shaped, 
there are hundreds of things that can in various ways 
be shaped. If it was confined to trees, there are again 
hundreds of trees, oaks, beeches, fir-trees, &c.; but no 
human eye has ever seen a tree, nor could any artist 
give us an idea of what a tree may bo as a mere 
phantasma in the mind of man or animal *. 

If all this is true, it follows that no concept, not 
even the concept of so simple an object as a tree, was 
possible without a name. It was by being named, 
that is, by having one of its prominent features 
singled out or abstracted, and brought under tho root 
dau, to tear, that the blurred image, left on the 
memory after repeated sensations, became known, 
became definite, received a handle for tho purposes of 
thought and speech. And what was the result ? The 
result was that with the name there arose in the 
mind, not a sensation, not on image—for think what 
such an image would have been—but what we call 
a concept, when wo speak to ourselves without vibra¬ 
tions of the vocal chords, but what is called a word, 
when uttered aloud. If we distinguish, therefore, at 
ail between concepts and words, we are bound to soy 
that concepts ore due to words, they are words minus 
sound, and not, as most philosophers will have it, that 
* Tain*, Ik rinttBifnc^ 
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words are da© to concepts, that they arc concepts plus 
sound. It is only because to think aloud is to speak, 
that to speak solto voce way be called to think. All 
this was perfectly known, os far as the general prin¬ 
ciple is oonoex'ncd. I believe that eveu Berkeley's 
iDgonious views of genera] ideas might easily be trans¬ 
lated into our language. He maintains that general 
ideas do not exist at all; so do we. Ho then proceeds 
to soy that what wo call general ideas are particular 
ideas with a word attached to them. So do wo 1 , 
only that we have learned how this process took 
place. It could not be done by taking a sound at 
random and attaching it to a particular idea, for the 
simple reason that there were no such sounds in the 
market. But if Berkeley had known the results of 
the Science of Language, he would, I believe, have 
been perfectly satisfied with the process, as described 
before, of bringing one feature of the particular idea 
under a root, and thus raising that particular into a 
general idea at the saino time that the root was raised 
into a word. 

We could come to an understanding with Locke 
also, when he says that ‘words become general by 
being made the signs of general ideas * I ’ if only he 
coaid bo made to sec that the same object which 
he has in view can be attained by saying that ideas 
become general by being signed with a word. 

Nor shonld I despair of establishing u perfect 
agreement with M. Taino, if only ho would leave the 
modern Parisian nursery and follow me into the 
distant caves of our Aryan ancestors. Nothing can 
bo more brilliant than the way in which he describes 

* Scimce ftT TStmfkl, p. J59. * Lo«. cit^ p. *59. 
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the process of generalization going on in the mind 
of a child *. He describes how the nurse, on showing 
a dog to & child, says oua-oua, how the child's eyes 
follow the nurse’s gestures, how he secs the dog, hears 
his bark, and how, after a few repetitions which form 
his Apprenticeship, the two images, that of the dog 
and that of the sound, become, according to the law 
of the association of images, associated permanently 
in his mind. Thus, when he sees the dog again, 
he imagines the same sound, and by a kind of imitative 
instinct he tries to utter the same sound. When the 
dog barks, the child laughs and is enchanted, and he 
feels all the more tempted to pronounce the sound of 
the animal which strikes him os new, and of which 
he had hitherto heard a human imitation only. Up to 
this point there is nothing original or superior; the 
brain of every mammal is capable of similar associa¬ 
tions. What is peculiar to man is that the sound 
associated by him with the perception of a certain 
individual is called forth again, not only by tho sight 
of exactly similar individuals, but likewise by the 
presence of distinctly different individuals, though 
with regard to certain features belonging to the same 
class. In fact, analogies which do not strike an 
animal, strike man. The child says oua-oua at the | 

sight of the dog belonging to the house. Soon he 
says oua-oua at the sight of poodles, pugs, and 
Newfoundland dogs. A little later the child will 
say oua-oua to a toy dog which is made to bark . j 

by some kind of nieclianism, and Ukis no animal 
would do. Even a toy dog which does not bark, 
but moves on wheels—nay, a dog made of bronze, 

1 toe. elt , p. J45. 
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standing motionless and dumb in the drawing¬ 
room, a small friend walking on all fours in the 
nursery, lastly a mere drawing, will evoke the same 
sound. 

All this is true, perfectly true; and M. Taine may 
be quite right in maintaining that the discoveries 
of Oken, Goethe, and Newton are in the end due to 
the same power of discovering analogies in nature. 
I follow him oven whon ho sums up in tho following 
words:— 

‘ To discover relations between most distant objects, 
to disentangle most delicate analogies, to establish 
common features in the most dissimilar things, to 
isolate most abstract qualities, all those expressions 
have tho same meaning, and all these operations can 
be traced back to the name being ovokod by percep¬ 
tions and representations possessing the slightest 
resemblances, to tho signal being roused by an almost 
imperceptible stimulant, to the mental word appearing 
in court at the first summons.' 

With certain restrictions all these observations 
made among children of the presont day apply with 
equal force to the children of our raco l . When, for 
instanco, such a word as dru, tree, had once been 
formed, supposing that at first it was meant for such 
trees only as could be peelod and smoothod and 
fashioned into some useful tools, it would soon bo 
transferred to all trees, whatever their wood. After 
that it might become specialized again, as we see 
in Greek, where bp&t means chiefly oak, and in 


1 St* also L. M. Blllia, Due l!i,pc*U ai Pn/. Ano*, VaUornim 

Intorno a ina pr.taa amtraddisiom/ra la dtttnnn MNitffcaote jwfcofetfiM 

drf MctmimL Torino, 1887, p. 14. 
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Lithuanian, where it means pine*. On the other 
baud, we see a word such as oak, after it had taken 
its definite meaning, becoming generalized again, and 
boing used in Icelandic for trees in general. 

With regard to all this I see no difference between 
M. Taine's views and my own, and I likewise fully 
agree with him when he explains how in the end 
every word, before it is used for philosophical pur¬ 
poses, has to be carefully dofinod a . 

There is, however*, some new and important light 
which the Science of Language has thrown on this 
old problem, and which, if M. Taino had taken it into 
account, would hare enabled him, not only to establish 
his own views more firmly, but to. extend them far 
beyond the narrow walls of our modern nurseries. 
The Science of Languago has clearly shown that 
every word coincides from the very beginning with 
a general concept While formerly the odmisaion 
that thought was impossible without words was 
mostly restricted to general and abstract terms, 
we can now extend it to singular terms likewise, 
in fact to the whole of our language, with the 
exception of interjections and what are called demon¬ 
strative elements. That no one could think whiteness, 
goodness, or even humanity or brutality, was generally 
admitted, oven by those who hesitated to admit that 
no thought was possible without language. But now 
that wo can prove historically that even a tree could 
not have boon named except as coming under the 
general term of tearing, peeling, shaping, or, in other 
coses, of feeding, sheltering, or growing, no wavering 
or haggling is any longer possible. All our words 

* BittnpMti tf WmU ,, p. a$8. • Loc. olL, i. 39, 57. 
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nre conceptual, nil our concepts are verbal: this is 
what Nominalism postulated without being able 
to prove it, that is what Nominism has proved by 
menus of the discoveries which a comparative study 
of languages has placed at our disposal, and which 
no scepticism can touch. From the first, Comparative 
Philology had no such ulterior objects in view. 
It confined itself to a coreful collection of facts, to the 
analysis of all that had become purely formal, to the 
discovery of the constituent elements of language, 
to the establishment of the genealogical relationship 
of all members of the same family of speech; but 
beyond tins it did not mean to go. When, however, 
some of the results at which Comparative Philology 
had orrivod quite independently, were found to be 
almost identical with the teachings of some of the 
most authoritative philosophers; when it was found, 
for instance, that while Locke maintained that 
animals had no general ideas because they had no 
words, tho Science of Language hod arrived at the 
conclusion that animals had no words because they 
had no general ideas 1 , tho Science of Language 
became ipm /ado tho Science of Thought, and 
language and thought were recognized once more 
as two faces of the same head. 

The consequences which follow by necessity from 
this recognition of tho identity of thought and 
lauguago, and which I was anxious to put forward 
as strongly os possible in my Science of Thought, may, 
no doubt, have startled some philosophers, whose 
chief strength lies in the undefined use of words. 
But that theory itself could never have startled 

* <"> On Science Unfunge, 1.65. 
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a careful student of the history of philosophy. 
It is a very old friend with a now face, and had n 
right to expect a different reception. 

To the Greeks, we know, it was so natural to look 
upon language and thought as two sides of the same 
thing, that we can hardly appeal to them as oonscious 
upholders of such a theory. As they used logos in 
both senses, as discourse, whether internal or external, 
their knowledge of the identity of language and 
thought came to them by intuition rather than by 
reflexion. They had never been led astray as we 
have been; hence they had not to discover the 
right way. 

Still, whenever Greek philosophers como to touch 
on tikis question, they speak with no uncertain tone, 
though even then thoy arc generally satisfied with 
stating the truth, without attempting to prove what, 
in their ayes, seemed hardly to require any proof— 
namely, tho identity of language and thought 

In the Sophist, Plato begins by showing how 
language (Arfyor) may be true or false, and only 
after having proved this, does he prooeed to show 
that thought and imagination also may bo true 
or false. For, he proceeds, 'thought (hhwa) is tho 
samo as language, with this exception, that thought 
is the conversation of the soul with herself which 
takes place without voice, while the stream which, 
accompanied by sound, flows from thought through 
the lips is called language (Adyof).’ He then defines 
opinion (Sofa) as the result of thinking (Siaro/ar 
Qiror«A<vr!]iri»), and imagination (Qavraala) as the 
union of opinion and sensation. In this way only, 
that is, by proving that thought, opinion, and im- 
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agination are closely akin to language, does he 
establish in the end tliat, os language has been 
proved to be either true or false, thought, opinion, 
and imagination also may be truo or false. 

Whether Plato oould not havo established the 
possibility of truth and falsehood in thought, opinion, 
and imagination by a simpler and shorter process, 
is not the question which concerns us here. What 
concerns us is the perfect assurance with which he 
identifies hero, os well as in the Theaddus (190)*, 
speech (Arfyoi) and thought (duivoia), an assurance 
which seems to be shared by his latest translator. 
Professor Jowett, when finding fault with Hegel 
bocause ‘he speaks ns if thought, instead of being 
identical with language, was wholly independent 
of it V 

Now, therefore, when it will hardly be safe to say 
any longer that the identity of language and thought 
is something quite unheard of, a paradox, a mere 
perversity (all these expressions have been used by 
inen who call themselves philosophers, and even 
professors of philosophy), the next step will probably 
be to treat it as a mere question of words. 

And, indeed, it is a question of words, but in the 
true sense of that word *. 

1 * What do yon moon by Uilolcing »' ‘I m< >n by thinking th* 
eonv*nation which tho mil hold* with hereelf in thinking of 
anything. ... I any, tlion, that to form an opinion la to apoak, and 
opinion ia a word apokan, I moon, to oaaaolf and in alloneo, not 
aloud, or to another/ 

• Plato, Iv. p. 4»o. Hegol, howorar, aald: * Wo thl ok In niunaa 1 • 
ato Scuta </ ThougHt, p. 45. 

• • Eln Wortatroit onUtoht darana, woit (eh die Sachan enter 
•adorn Komblnntioncn aontiro und ilnun, Hire Ro la tin tit ana- 
drQckond, tio and*re bononnen muaa.‘—Ocotiio an Lavator, 1774. 
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If we use thought promiscuously for every kind 
of mental process, it stands to reason that to say 
that thought is impossible without language would 
be absurd. To feel pain and pleasure is an inward 
mental process, to sec and hear are inward mental 
processes; to stare at the images of present and past 
events, to build castles in the air, to feed on such 
stuff os dreams are inado of—all this might certainly 
be brought under the general category of mental 
activity. For ordinary purposes we need not be too 
particular about language, and, if people like to call 
all this thinking, why should we object! I, myself, 
when there can be no misunderstanding, use thought 
in that general sense, and use the word mind for all 
that is going on within us, whether sensation, percep¬ 
tion, conception or naming *. I did not, therefore, put 
on my title-page, ' No thought without language/ but 
‘No reason without language/ and I did so after 
having defined reason as the addition and subtraction 
of conceptual words. 

But though admitting this general meaning of 
thinking, we should carefully distinguish it from 
its more special and technical use, when it becomes 
synonymous with reasoning, and is, in fact, speaking 
fotto or fenxa voce. Whenever there is danger of 
misapprehension, it is decidedly better to avoid it by 
definition, but in most case* it is quite clear whether 
to think is used in its general or in its special sense. 
If, therefore, it is said that the question of the identity 
of thought and language is a mere question of words, 

I say, Yea, it is; but so is every question of philo¬ 
sophy, if rightly understood. Words are terms, and 

' SrfmwsrnwpK, p. JO. 
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only if rightly determined do they enable us to reason 
rightly. Let the word thought be rightly defined, 
and let the word language bo rightly defined, and 
their identity will require no further proof; for, 
when we maintain their identity, we do not mean by 
language mere sound, nor do we mean by thought 
mere sensation or imagination, but knowledge of 
something that can neither bo felt nor imagined, and 
can only be signified. Wo can never see nor can we 
imagine tret, dog, man, triangle, polygon, parallele¬ 
piped, and all the rest of our dictionary. Then what 
are tree, dog, man, and all the rest 1 They arc names 
(nemina=gnomina), that is, acts of knowledge, and 
of that peculiar class of knowledge which cannot 
possibly have anything corresponding to it in sen¬ 
suous perception or imagination, because it has always 
reference to something which we discover in and lift 
out from percepts in order to signify whole classes of 
percepts, but never any real and individual percept. 
We can afterwards use these names, and Bay, for 
instance, this is a tree, this is a dog; but tree and 
dog, which wo thus predicate, are general and 
abstract terms; they are not the fir-tree or the 
poodle dog which our sensation and imagination 
present to ns. 

I hope that, after this definition of the true 
moaning of language and thought, the usual result 
will follow, and that my critics will say that, if 
I meant no more than that, no one would think of 
differing from me, and that I have only myself to 
blame for not having made my meaning clear. I am 
quito willing to take that blame so long as I may 
agree with my adversaries quickly. If people will 
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only soo what *a question of words’ really means, 
I believe there will soon be peace among all con¬ 
tending philosophical parties. 

But, unfortunately, we think but too much in 
words, and almost let them think for us, instead of 
making them completely our own. We tako our 
words os they come to us by inheritance, and wo trust 
that other people will take them in the same sense in 
which wo use them. 

And yet nothing is more certain than that two 
people hardly ever take the same word in the same 
sense, and that just the most important words arc 
often used in ontirely different senses by different 
philosophers. Hence all our misunderstandings, all our 
quarrellings, all our so-called systems of philosophy, 
every one differing from the other, and yet all 
starting from the same given facts, all collected by 
the same eyes and the same minds I • 

If all pliiloaophers used the samo words in the 
same sense, their conclusions would differ as little as 
the conclusions of mathematicians. A mathematician 
knows exactly what is the meaning of the terms with 
which he operates, while philosophers will hardly 
ever condescend to define the terms which they 
use. Wo wonder why mathematicians always arrive 
at the same result*, or, if they do not, why they can 
always discover the mistakes they have made. But 
how could it bo otherwise t Even their highest pro¬ 
blems, which completely stagger tho unmathomatical 
mind, consist in the end in nothing but addition 
and subtraction. Our reasoning also, even when it 
readies the highest metaphysical problems, consists 
in nothing but addition and subtraction. What 
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elso could it consist in? But there is this dif¬ 
ference, that, while the mathematician odds and sub¬ 
tracts values which are defined within the strictest 
limits, the philosopher odds and subtracts values 
which are often not defined at all, or defined within 
the vaguest limits. If the metaphysician does not 
actually play with loaded dice, he often uses dice 
which he has never examined, and which, for all he 
knows, may have been marked rightly or wrongly by 
those who plncod them in his hands. If all our words 
were defined os triangles, squares, and spheres arc in 
geometry, or as 1-999 is in arithmetic, philosophy 
would soon become a worthy rival of mathematics. 

The only hope of peace and of an understanding 
between various schools of philosophy lies in defini¬ 
tion, and definition ought at the present moment to 
be the chief employment of all honest philosophers. 

But wc want more than definition—we want a 
thorough purification of language. A perfect lan¬ 
guage ought to bo liko a perfect alphabet. As in 
a porfoct alphabet the some letter ought always to 
have one and the same sound, and the same sound 
ought always to be represented by one and the sutnc 
letter, so, in a perfect language, the same word ought 
always to have one and the same meaning, and the 
same meaning ought always to bo represented by one 
and the same word. I know all poets will cry out 
against this heresy, but I am speaking of philosc- 
phical, not of poetical, language. 

Languages suffer from wealth even more than from 
poverty. The human mind is so made that it is 
always inclined to presuppose a difference of meaning 
where there is a difference of names. Because we 
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have a number of names to signify what is going on 
within us, such as spirit, mind, understanding, intel¬ 
ligence, and reason, philosophers have made every 
kind of effort to show how each differs from the rest, 
till we seem to have over so many pigeon-holes 
within us, and ever so many pigeons hatching their 
eggs in them, instead of one undivided mental 
activity, applied to different objects. 

While here confusion is due to too groat a wealth 
of expression, we saw before how the employment of 
the word language in totally different senses, or 
poverty of expression, played equal havoc with our 
thoughts. If we can speak of the language of the 
eyes, of the language of silence, of the language of 
flowers, of the language of animals, no wonder that 
we forget Altogether the distinctive meaning of lan¬ 
guage when used in the definite sense of expression 
of conceptual thought by conceptual words. Let this 
definition of language bo granted, and ever so many 
books might have remained unwritten. We are all 
dealing with the same facts when we say that animals 
have no language, while other's say they have lan¬ 
guage. We may go on for over collecting unecdotes 
of parrots and jackdaws, wo sliall never come to 
a mutual understanding. But let language bo once 
defined, and all wrangling will cease. If language is 
defined as communication in general, wo shall all 
agree that animals have language. If language moans 
human language, conceptual language, language de¬ 
rived from l-oota, then we shall all agree that animals 
have no language. 

But it is not only in philosophy that we want 
a Katharsis of human speech; it is wanted in every 
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sphere of human thought. Think of the different 
meanings attached to the word gentleman. From the 
moat opposite quarters, from high and low, you hear 
the expression, 'He is a gentleman,' or * Ho is not 
a gentleman.’ If you venture to doubt, or are bold 
enough to ask for a definition of gentleman, you run 
a considerable risk of being told that you are not 
a gentleman yourself if you do not know what 
gentleman moans. Yot the butler will call you 
a gentleman if you give him ten shillings instead of 
half a crown; your friends will doubt whether you 
are a gentleman if you indulge in that kind of menial 
generosity. And if there is this haze about the 
meaning of gentleman, think of the polychromatic 
iridescence that plays round the name of lady. The 
best wc can do when we are asked to define that 
word is to say that it cannot be defined, and that to 
define means to destroy its charm, which cau be felt 
only, but cannot be analysed. 

If you wish to see a real confusion of tongue®, you 
need not go to the plain in the land of Shinar, but 
read any article on art in any of our leading reviews. 
If you were to ask for a definition of almost any 
word used in these reviews, whether nice, sweet, 
charming, felicitous, exquisite, lovely, heavenly, or 
realistic, warm, throbbing, bewitching, killing, and all 
the rest, you would faro very badly. You would be 
called a pedant, or an ignoramus, and you would 
require no definition of what is meant by th«*t words. 

Look for a moment at political language. An 
eminent politician has lately spoken in rapturous 
terms about the name of Home Rule. He called it so 
delightful a term, so apt, so full of meaning. To 
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others it seems the most stupid word that has lately 
been invented, and exactly for the same reason— 
namely, because it is so full, so brimful of meaning. 
Defino Home Rule, and if we do not all of us become 
Home Rulers at once, we shall at all events be able 
to compare notes, to arrive at a mutual understanding, 
and to find out what is practicable and what is not. 
Every individual, every home, every town, every 
county has a right to so much individual liberty, to 
so much Home Rule, to so much municipal freedom, 
to so much county government as is compatible with 
the vital interests of the commonwealth. All indi¬ 
vidual claims that clash with the welfare of the larger 
communities must be surrendered, some for a time, 
others in perpetuity. Home Rule in its undefined 
meaning is certainly brimful of meaning, but these 
words overflowing with meaning are exactly the 
most bewildering and the most misleading terma. 
Homo Rule may mean liberty, independence, self- 
government, and a careful regard to local interests. 
In that sense we arc all Home Rulers. But it may 
also mean licence, sedition, and selfishness—and in 
tliot sense, I hope, the number of Home Rulers in 
very small in the United Kingdom of Ireland, Scot¬ 
land, and England. 

But much more serious consequences may follow 
from a careless use of words. Politics, after all, arc 
but a small section of ethics, and we have lately seen 
a complete system of ethics built up on the ambiguous 
use of the word good. No doubt, a knife, or a gun, 
or a house may be called good, if they are well 
adapted to cut, to shoot, and to shelter. We may also 
speak of actions as good or bad, not in a moral senso, 
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but simply as answering their purpose. A shot, for 
instance, may be called a good shot, if it is well aimed 
and well delivered, even though it should be the shot 
of a murderer. The first arrow which William Tell 
let fiy at the applo on the head of his son was a good 
shot, but there was no moral element in it, because 
the father acted under constraint. But if he hod 
wounded his son, and then, as he intended, had shot 
the second arrow at Geasier, that might likewise have 
been a good shot, in one sense, but, from a moral 
point of view, it would hove been murder. 

But to say that moral actions also ore called good 
or bad according as the adjustments of acts to ends 
are or are not efficient, is mere jugglery with words. 
Good has two meanings, and these two meanings 
should be kept carefully apart. Good may mean 
useful, but good also means what is anything but 
useful or profitable; and it is goodness in that sense 
which moral philosophy has to account for. It is 
quite open to any philosopher to say that nothing 
ijiould l>e called good except what is in some sense or 
other useful. But in that case the moaning of useful¬ 
ness ought to be properly defined; wo ought not to 
imagine that, because we use the same word, wo arc 
thinking tho same thought. Now, how does our 
utilitarian philosopher defino moral usefulness 1 Ho 
maintains that os the preservation and prolongation 
of our own life are our jumratim bonum, any acts 
conducing to this should bo colled good. Here many 
people would question the statement that preservation, 
and, more particularly, prolongation, of life beyond 
a certain term could always be called the highest 
good; but, even admitting this, we might indeed 
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call cannibalism useful, for tho preservation and 
prolongation of life, but we should hardly call it 
good. 

It is different when wo come to consider the two 
other spheres of action in which we are told that any 
acts useful for the preservation And prolongation of 
life of our own offspring, and of our fellow creatures, 
should be called good. 

Here we must again distinguish. Any act for tho 
beneGt of our own offspring may be useful, wise, and 
prudent, and, if well conceived and carefully carried 
out, may bo called good, in one sense. But not till 
we know tho motive, should wo call it good iu the 
othor sense. In a primitive state of society children 
constituted the wealth and strength of a family, and 
to fcod them and keep them from danger was no more 
meritorious than the feeding and keeping of slaves 
and cattle. From a purely utilitarian point of view, 
however, it would be useful, and therefore good, not 
to rear weak or crippled children, but to kill them, 
and here for the first time real goodness comes in. 
Real goodness is always, in some form or other, un¬ 
selfishness. The unselfishness of a mother in bringing 
up a child that must always be a trouble and burden 
to her may be very misguided, anything but good in 
the eyes of those who interpret good as useful; but 
nevertheless, so long os the word good exists, it has 
always been applied to such acta. 

In this case, however, the psychologist may still 
discover traces of selfishness in the natural love of 
a mother. But in the third sphere of action, in our 
endeavour to preserve and prolong the life of our 
fellow creatures, or, more correctly, in our endeavours 
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to promote their general happiness, we can easily dis¬ 
tinguish between acts that ought to be called good, 
simply in the sense of useful, and acts that ought to be 
called good, in the sense of unselfish. A man who fulfils 
the general duties necessary for keeping a community 
together may be called a good, that is, a useful citizen. 
He is useful to society, but he is useful also to himself, 
as a member of that society. A man, however, who, 
liko Marcus Curtins, jumped into the ahyss in order 
to save Rome, may no doubt be called a fool by 
utilitarian philosophers, but the Romans called him 
good, and we too must call him unselfish. And a man 
who, like Cordon, remained at his post, trusting in 
his God and in his country, may be called a madman ; 
but no ono would dare to call him selfish, and 
posterity will keep for him a place of honour among 
the heroes, among the martyrs, among the good men 
of England. 

Philosophers are perfectly justified in attempting 
to bnild up systems of ethics on utilitarian and 
hedonistic principles. Wo should not even contest 
their right to give a new definition of goodne ss, and 
to say that with them it shall mean nothing but 
But they must not play with language, 
and tell us that what the world meant by good was 
never more than what they mean by useful. On the 
contrary, the word good was framed originally to 
signify acts which were not useful, nay, which might 
be detrimental to the agent, and which, nevertheless, 
require our approval. Their usefulness depends on 
the means which we employ, goodness on the objects 
which wo have in view. We may call useful what is 
selfish, we can never call what is selfish good. 
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There is no sphere of mental activity which does 
not stand in need of the corrective influence of the 
Science of Thought. If soldiers must look to their 
swords, philosophers will have to look to their words. 
I know that here, as elsewhere, inquiry into the 
supply, and a vigorous test of tho efficiency of words 
will be declared a nuisance, will he resisted and 
rceented 09 an insult. But, in spite of all that, it will 
come, in some departments of thought it lias already 
come, and in the future battles of tho world good 
swords and good words will carry' the day. 


CAN WE THINK WITHOUT WORDS'! 


T HE Duke of Argyll's Article on tho ‘ Identity of 
Thought and Language' in the Contemporary 
Review of December, i XX H, though meant as an adverse 
criticism of the theory which I put forward in my 
Science of Thought, strikes me rather as a valuable 
contribution from a fellow worker than as the mere 
criticism of an opponent. Whatever his own opinion 
at tho present moment may be, the Duke sees at all 
events that tire question of tho identity of thought 
and language has to be settled in one way or other, 
and that it cannot be waved aside as a mere paradox. 
To have had the benefit of tho Duke’s critical remarks 
is to me a matter of the highest importance. I know 
now the worst that can be said against my theory, 
and I know it os coming from a man who wears no 
philosophical livery and recognizes no scientific pope. 

It may seem strango that on so simple and funda¬ 
mental a question of philosophy as the true nature of 
language and thought there should be any difference 
of opinion at all. Even those who are not philosophers 
by profession think nnd spark, speak and think; and 
how is it possible that some should deny that they 
ever think without wordB, while others assort that 
they always or almost always think without words ? 
Is not that enough to show that all philosophy is hope- 

• XinHunth (Mw), lUreh, 1889. 
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less? We can understand that philosophers should differ 
about the interpretation of facts and the measuring 
of probabilities; but tlmt they should disagree on the 
simplest facts of their own consciousness is enough to 
unnerve the most sanguine student of psychology. 
If, for instance, the brain of the gorilla strikes one 
observer us very like that of a man, it may be said 
with perfect honesty that such likeness is no real 
likeness, and that an almost inconspicuous structural 
difference may have been the primary cause of the 
immeasurable and practically infinite divergence of 
the human from the simian stirps. If, on the contrary, 
the brain of the gorilla strikes another observer as 
very different from that of a man, it is equally 
justifiable, for the sake of argument, to point out 
that such difference is no real difference, and that the 
difference in weight of brain between the highest 
and the lowest man is far greater, both relatively 
and absolutely, than that between the lowest man 
and the highest ape. 

Much more, in cases whore we have to deal with 
probabilities only, divergence of opinion and even flat 
contradiction are perfectly compatible with scientific 
honesty. Thus the possibility of * an extinct species 
(or genus) of ape which did givo origin to man' is 
still held almost as an article of faith by a number 
of eminent biologists, while it is rejected, as, in the 
present state of our knowledge, entirely unscientific, 
by others whose learning and honesty have never 
been questioned even by their opponents, and who 
would hail the discovery of the so-called ' missing link ’ 
with even greater satisfaction than Darwin himself. 

All this is perfectly intelligible. But that there 
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should bo difference of opinion—nay, flat contradiction 
—on such a question ns whether a human being, that 
is, whether wo ourselvea, can think without words 
or not, seems almost unintelligible. There can be no 
new evidence forthcoming on such a subject We 
know all that can possibly be known, and who 
could be a better judge than the speaker and the 
thinker himself 1 Can we not all of us perform the 
only possible experiment by which the truth of such 
a statement can be testod, and perform it whenever 
we like, without the aid of any apparatus or chemical 
laboratory ? Can we not simply ask ourselves or our 
friends to try to speak without thinking, or to think 
without speaking 1 And what other crucial tost can 
possibly be required 1 

Now, if we ask our friends to try to speak or oven 
to write, without thinking, some of them will no 
doubt achieve it with great success. They will chatter, 
prattle, jabber, babble and gabble, but unless they at 
the same timo understand by their chatter something 
which wc also can understand—that is, unless they 
think—no one would say that they are speaking, in 
the true sense of that word. No language can bo 
said to be spoken unless every word of it is meant to 
be understood, otherwise we might say that a parrot 
speaks, or that even a phonograph speaks. 

But, if we ask our friends to try to think without 
speaking, what will they suy ? I know that some will 
say they can do it with the greatest ease; but wc 
have only to ask them whether they really know 
what exactly they are thinking about, and the illusion 
will vanish at once. As soon as they become conscious 
of their thoughts, or even of their images or dreams, 
i. r 
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as soon m they can tell themselves or others what 
they are thinking about, the forgotten or muffled 
words are there at once, and thought, as Boon as it 
becomes conscious, becomes worded. 

• Yes,’ I am told, • it may seem bo to you. But that 
is simply because you are so much absorbed in the 
study of language that you havo forgotten how to 
think without words.’ Now Mr. Gallon has shown 
that it is ‘an obsolete error to believe that the minds 
of every one else are like one’s own,’ and ho tolls us 
that he at all events has no difficulty whatever in 
thinking without words. Those who cannot think 
without words should therefore try to boar their mis¬ 
fortune as well as they can, without imagining that 
everybody also is afflicted with the same complaint. 

If Mr. Galton tells me that he can think without 
words, I am not so rude as to contradict him in a 
matter of his own self-consciousness. But with regard 
to what he calls the obsolete error of believing that the 
minds of everyone else are like one’s own, I must oon- 
fess that I cling to it so tenaciously that if I thought I 
could ever give it up, I should long ago have thrown up 
the whole study of psychology as a snare and delusion. 
For we ore not speaking here of mere idiosyncrasies 
or odditiea or freaks of nature, but of the fundamental 
framework of our mind; and to maintain that one 
mind is built up with words yid another with thoughts 
seems to me much the same as to assert that some 
vertebrate animals have vertebra, but tliat other 
vertebrates can dispense with them as superfluous. 

Nothing, however, can bo gained by flat contradic¬ 
tion, particularly when the matter in dispute can lie 
reached by our inner consciousness only. I think 
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I know very well what Mr. GalbOD moons by his 
thoughts without words, and I do not despair at all 
that by-and-by we may come to some understanding 
on tho subject, if only we try to express our thoughts 
in language, and, if possible, in one and the same 
philosophical dialect. 

It was from the same fooling that in matters of 
self-consciousness it is hardly courteous to contradict 
any one, that I did not wish to deny the possibility 
of what was assorted by other philosophers. While 
fully admitting that thought, in the proper sense of 
tliat term, was impossible without words, they main¬ 
tain that at all events it was perfectly possible to 
have images without words. In this case we must 
try to make it quite clear, first of all, what we mean 
by images. When we distinguish, according to the 
ordinary philosophical phraseology, between impres¬ 
sions, sensations, percept*, and concepts, it is clear 
that images fall under the head of percepts. We may 
subdivide our pcrceptnal images into ever so many 
classes, but what they all share in common is tliat 
they are the result of a change of purely subjective 
sensations into objective images *. Strictly speaking, 
imagination would be confined to our dealing with 
such images, but its meaning has been extended far 
beyond. Taking imago in the sense of percept, I, for 
my own part, am perfectly convinced that no image 
is possible without a name. Professor Helmholtz (no 
mean authority on such matters) has arrived at the 

1 ‘Area beauooup d'autrea non* Appcllona j wetft ]• produit da U 
perception, c'oat-a-dira lea inapt da l'ob)at axMrlcur dufinitiraroont 
Mquleaa ot Ufoe A U tMUAtion exeiUtrioa.'—Binet, U PtyMogu 
du Xolmammi, p. 66. 
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same conclusion. But again, I do not wish to con¬ 
tradict my friends when they tell me that they are 
capable of anonymous imagination, so long as by 
anonymous they do not mean unnamed or unname- 
able imaginations, but aiinply imaginations which 
for the time being seem to them without a name. 
If I hold that an image, in order to lie an imago of 
something, must have a name, it is simply because 
every something is something to us only after it has 
been named or signed by some nota or other. 

Let us examine a case in point mentioned by tho 
Duko of Argyll * Images,’ he says,' are repetitions 
of a sensation, endowed with all its mental wealth, 
and consciously reproduced from the stores of memory. 
Both in their own nature, and in this very work of 
reproduction, all true imagery is bathed in the light 
of concepts. Hence it is that without images wo 
can do nothing in the field of thought, whilst, with 
images, we can mentally do all things which it is 
given us to do. The vory highest and most abstract 
concepts are seen and handled by our intellects in the 
form of voiceless imagery. How many arc the con¬ 
cepts roused in us by the forma, and by the remem¬ 
bered images, of the human countenance 1 Love and 
goodness, purity and truth, benevolence and dovotiou, 
firmness and justice, authority and command—thews 
are a few, and a few only, of the abatract ideas which 
may be presented and represented to us, in every 
degree and in every combination, by the remembered 
image of some silent face. ... And if wo cau think 
of these images, and of all they suggest, without the 
intervention of any word, and without healing, even 
in imagination, a single souud, we may be sure that 
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the very highest concepts, the most generalized and 
the moat abstract, Are separable from language and 
independent of it.' 

Now let ua examino this eloquent passage a little 
more closely. Wo all can enter into tho Duko’s 
feelings when ho speaks of harbouring the image of 
a face which is the noblest embodiment of the divine 
virtue of compassion. Wc also know that this may 
he done in pcrfoct silence, ami without a tremor of 
the vocal chords. But can we have a concept of com¬ 
passion without ever having named it? Even the 
most decided antagonists of tho theory of the identity 
of thought and language admit that we could not 
have such general concepts ns whiteness without first 
having named them. And does not the same apply 
to such concepts also as * divine virtue,’ ‘ embodiment,’ 
‘ image,’ and * faco * ? There are languages which have 
not even formed a name for face, and people speaking 
and thinking such languages would find it extremely 
difficult to imagine a face os distinct from the whole 
head. Speaking of the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 
tho Duke of Argyll says that he wm the most splendid 
specimen of the ffenua homo, and that the association 
of augustness might well be united with his image. 
' But,’ he continues, ' in none of these case* do the 
associated concept* require any remembrance of the 
name of the man. It is not round a word—which 
may be, and often is, forgotten—but round an image 
that the glory shines.’ 

Here again, who would deny that we might well 
forget the name of Nicholas and yet have on image 
of the Emperor of Russia? We might even forget 
the name of Russia, and the name of emperor. But 
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how could we recall and fix his image except by 
»omo kind of name, even if it were no more definite 
than thot of ' a specimen of the gen tw lumo' ? 

And hero the Duke, who, if he is anything in his 
arguments, is houost to himself, admits really all 
I want * The mere name,’ lie says, ‘ is of no other 
use than of recalling the image.’ But that, surely, 
concedes all I want. * Yes,' the Duke replies, • but 
the name is by no means absolutely required for this 
cud. Because this may be accomplished as well or 
even better, not only by the higher art* of sculpture 
and painting, but sometimes even by the more primi¬ 
tive resources of mimicry or of gesture.’ Now thia 
also is exactly what I have myself said again and 
again about language *. Instead of phonetic language, 
wo might have had picture-writing and hieroglyphic*. 
Instead of phonetic language, many races even now 
use pantomime and gestures. All we want is some 
kind of sign or nota or nomen by wliich to know our 
image or percept. It may be a mero accident that 
phonetic signs prevailed and survived, but anyhow it 
is a fact that they did; and if the Duke admits that 
sculpture, painting, mimicry or gesture, or something 
like them, might be employed to recall our image®, 
why is ho so unwilling to admit that, os things are, no 
imago is ever recalled unless it has first been called 
by its own namo or represented by some sign more or 
less appropriate 1 

• * I ticod hardly **y that whan I speak of worth I include other 
r.goi likewise, mmIi at figure*, for Inataoea, or hieroglyphic, or 
Chino** or AooidUn ayraboU. All I maintain ia that thought 
cannot exist without ngn*. and that our moat important sign* »ro 
word*.'— Tkm UtmlatOwy Latum m At Seine* of Thoug/U, dohrerod 

at live Royal Inatitution. London, by F. JC M., p. 58 (Longman*). 
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Iu spite of many painful experiences hitherto, 
I cannot bring myself to believe tlrnt, on so funda¬ 
mental a question as the identity of thought and 
language, it should really be impossible for honest 
disputouts to arrive at any agreement; that we must 
in fact accept Mr. Oalton’s teaching, that is to say, 
bring ourselves to believe that our minds ore dif¬ 
ferently made, or, in plain language, that either we 
ourselves or our opponents must be slightly demented. 
Some of my critics sooin indeed to imagine that they 
have found a way out of tliis dilemma. The remedy 
which they suggest is one tliat has proved a panacea 
for so many evils that they hope it may still turn 
out to be the true philosopher’s stone. If everything 
else can bo settled by majorities, they say, why not 
plulosophical truth 1 Let us count who is in favour 
and who is against this or any other theory, and let 
the minority be taught that they must submit to this 
verdict. 

It would scorn as if oven tho Duke of Argyll was 
not altogether averse to such a philosophical ordeal. 
He quotes my own word# that nearly all my critics 
have hitherto treated the theory of tho identity of 
language and thought as a complete novelty or a more 
paradox. It amused me, anti it uo doubt served somo 
wicked purpose of mine to point out how many critics, 
professional or unprofessional, had, on the first appoar- 
ance of my book, Bkown themsolvos utterly ignorant 
of tho fact that this question was really one of tho 
best discussed problems of philosophy, and had been 
threshed out iu all ages and in all countries where 
philosophy hod become a scientific study. But if the 
Duke of Argyll had looked at tho numerous reviews 
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of my Science of Thought which have since appeared, 
he would hardly have said that all my critics are 
against me, and that, ns 1 stand in a minority of one, 
I ought to surrender. The tido began to turn aa soon 
as Sir James Stephen published his two jiowcrful 
articles in this Review, and at present that tido ia 
running its regular oourec. At first the theory of the 
identity of thought and language was greeted by a 
whole chorus of reviewers as simply absurd. After¬ 
wards the whole book was supposed to be bo full of 
heresy and bo outrageous that a well-known repre¬ 
sentative of the new Oxford school of philosophy is 
said to have judged it very wittily by the number 
of its pages ( 667 ), one more than the number of the 
Btati! Then came the articles in this Review by 
Sir James Stephen, showing that this so-called philo¬ 
sophical heresy was the truth and nothing but the 
truth, and now we have actually reached the point 
where what was at first called a paradox is called 
a simple truism by no less an authority than Mr. 
Romanes. The American papers have a very clever 
way of advertising. They print not only, ns pub¬ 
lishers do in England, the best tluit lias been said by 
the author's friends, but likewise the worst that has 
been said by his enemies. In these American 4 Press 
Notices' I still see the extract from tho New York 
Science, * tho absurdity of the theory is manifest ’— 
coming from an unnamed, though by no moans name¬ 
less American critic; but the majority of opinions is 
decidedly in an opposite direction, and whether votes 
are counted or weighed, I should no longer bo afraid 
of finding myself in a disgraceful minority. 

But, whatever others may think, I must confess 
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I much prefer to be in a minority whenever the dis¬ 
covery of a new truth is concerned. There seems to 
me no excuse for being a philosopher at all if wc 
cannot face being in a minority of one. Every philo¬ 
sopher, if he is worthy of the name, must be at times 
an Athanasius contra mundum, and he who has 
never been so has really no raison cCilre. 

Instead, therefore, of appealing once more to ‘my 
predecessors,' I shall try whether I cannot make a 
convert of so illustrious an opponent ns the Duke of 
Argyll. I do not despair of it, for. fust of all, I have 
watched the Duke's literary activity for many years, 
and I have never detected him os morcly wrangling 
for the sake of victory. He has strong convictions 
and know9 how to defend them, hut he never con¬ 
descends to that miserable forensic eloquence which is 
the curse of modern fashionable science. Nor is it so 
conceited on my part as it may seem if I express 
a hope that I may possibly persuade the Duke to see 
Urn truth of my theory. From his very first letter in 
Nature, where he simply expressed his dissent, 
I gathered that lie saw the real hearing of my argu¬ 
ment far more clearly than most of my opponents. 
•Language,' he said, 'seems to me necessary to the 
progress of thought, but not at all necessary to the 
mere ad of thinking.' Now this remark, if properly 
interpreted, contains the whole gist of my argument. 
I suppose the Duke would not object to my adding 
that language is necessary to the origin as well as the 
progress of thought, for, if necessary for the progress, 
it could hardly be dispensed with for the earlier 
stages of that progress and for what we may call the 
origin of thought. 
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But the Duke admits even more than this. * Thought 
and language,’ he writes, ‘ are inseparable for all pur¬ 
poses connected with the communion of thought from 
one mind to another. Ami those purposes include nil 
convemation and all literature. Hint is to say, they 
are inseparable for all purposes of life, including the 
whole growth of mankind in knowledge.' ‘Surely,’ 
he adds, ‘ this is a concession on a matter of fact which 
ought to be large enough to satisfy even Professor 
Max Mbilar.' 

And so it is. There are indeed philosophers who 
maintain that language would never have arisen but 
for the purpose of communication with our neighbours, 
and that it has no other objoct but conversation. 
Tills, however, is no clearly self-contradictory that 
I cannot avail myself of their support, and maintain 
with them that if in conversation language is in¬ 
separable from thought, it is so altogether. Surely, 
before we can communicate, wo must have something 
to communicate, and this wo must elaborate for 
ourselves. 

But if it is once admitted that every progress in 
advance, every addition to our conceptual wealth, 
every step in the conquest of truth, proves the in¬ 
separable diameter of language and thought, I am 
quite satisfied, and I thought I had myself mods this 
as clear aa it could be mado. ' It is difficult,’ I wrote, 
'to guard against misapprehensions which one can 
hardly realize as possible. How could I hold pronun¬ 
ciation necessary for thought, when I am perfectly 
silent while I am writing and whilo I am reading? 
How could I believe in the necessity of a silent 
rehearsing of words, when one such word as rt there- 
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fore" may imply hundreds of words or pages, the 
rehearsing of which would require hours and days'} 
Only, as wo cannot remember or imagine without 
having first seen or heard something to remember, 
neither can wo inwardly speak without having first 
named something tliat wo can remember. There is 
an algebra of language far more wonderful than the 
algebra of mathematics. . . . Thinking is nothing hut 
speaking minus words. Wo do not begin with think¬ 
ing and then proceed to speaking, but wo begin with 
naming, and then, by a constant process of addition 
and subtraction, of widening and abbreviating, we 
arrive at what wo call thought. . . . How words are 
framed, the science of language has taught ns; how 
they are reduced to mere shadows, to signs of signs, 
apparently to mere nothings, the science of thought 
will have to explain far more fully than I have been 
able to do.' 

I could go on quoting page after page to the same 
effect, but I admit that, by taking a sentence here and 
another there, and separating them from the oontext, 
I can be made to say that we con never think 
without words, which is supposed to mean without 
pronouncing or muttering words. But wo are not in 
a Court of Law, where every unguarded expression 
may be turned against an adversary, And how could 
any attentive and unprejudiced reader fail to see 
what I meant when I defined thought as language 
minus sound 1 I know quite well that in one pas¬ 
sage I remarked that oven in tills silent language we 
may sometimes observe involuntary movements of 
the vocal chords and of the muscles required for the 
pronunciation of consonants, which we do not mean 
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to pronounce; bnt this was simply in order to show 
the power of habit and to confirm by indirect proof 
the former working of thought by means of real 
words. 

Let me, then, once more try to make it clear by 
a strictly analogous case what I meant by saying 
that thought was impossible without language, or 
that thought and language were inseparable. Sup¬ 
pose I were to say that shorthand was impossible 
without hieroglyphics, or that ahorthand and hiero¬ 
glyphics wore inseparable, should I bo right or wrong ? 
I should be wrong, no doubt, in the eyes of every 
practical ahorthand writer; in fact, most reporters 
would probably exclaim, with the writer in the NtW 
York fidonet ,' tho absurdity of tire theory is mani¬ 
fest.' Bat for all that, historically, I should be per¬ 
fectly right, for there is an unbroken chain bctwcon 
our phonetic alphabet and the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and without onr phonetic alphabet, ahorthand would 
have been impossible. Our F is the hieroglyphic 
cerastes, our H the hieroglyphic sieve, our L the 
hieroglyphic lion, and so on. Wo may even go a step 
farther and say that without an original stratum of 
hieroglyphics or ideographs, followed by strata of deter¬ 
minative and of syllabic signs, no phonetic alphabet 
whatever, not even Visible Speech, would ever have 
arisen. Thera is, no doubt, one very well-known 
exception. A negro who had watched missionaries 
writing and reading, invented a syllabic alphabet of 
his own, an alphabet therefore which had apparently 
no ideographic antecedents. Bnt whence did he get 
the idea of writing, of picturing Bounds, and of sound¬ 
ing pictures'? Only from those who handed down the 
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tradition from tho earliest pyramids to the latest 
mission-stations in Africa 

Is it not the same in language 1 After wc have 
onco named and framed a concept, we can forget 
its sound quite aa much as we forgot tho cerastes in 
our F, or in tho shorthand /; but without somo kind 
of cerastes there would never have been a short¬ 
hand /, and without a name for dog as different from 
all other quadrupeds, there would never have been a 
canine concept in our silent mind, to say nothing of 
the concept of compassion which those who can read 
may discover even in the features of a collie dog 
watching his dying master. 

But then the Duke of Argyll might say that all 
this, on the contrary, would prove separability of 
thought and language, inasmuch as we cau no longer 
discover a lion in our L or a cerastes in our F. 
Against this misapprehension, however, I thought I 
had guarded from tho first by using tho well-known 
Hegelian phrase of aufyeholxn. In our trains of 
thought the words may indeed vanish, but their 
former presence continues to be felt, nay, it exists 

> In Um> uiw way w. have heard lately a greet deal about 
children who have invented a kind of baby-language of their own 
without any anteoodont roots. My loomed friond, Mr. Uoralio 
Halo, has given as nmo most euriou* Information oa tho whole 
■abject. But to Imagine tlist this invention of a b*hy-Unirn»B« 
cun in sny way explain tho real historieal origin of language 1* 
like imagining tint tho invention of the negro syllabarium cau 
help us to explain the origin of the Rgyptian hieroglyph ice. 
A child In our nineteenth-century nureerlee—wliioh, ae eonn aa It 
can hear anything, hairs language need all around, eoce the alfecU 
of it, loams word* ready made, like a parr < without at first even 
understanding them—Is about tho worst illustration of the origin 
of language that could well be choeon. We might as well make 
magnetic observations with steel spectacles on our ucee 1 
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even when it lias ceased to bo felt. They are 
absorbed, not token away. If therefore the Duke 
will only admit that ‘thinking is speaking minus 
words,' this minus always implying the former pre¬ 
sence of words, there remains no real difference 
between us. 

I may sum up the whole of thiB port of the argu¬ 
ment by Nihil in inteUerlu qtiod non a nteafuerit in 
lingua, though I always add the proviso of Leibniz, 
nisi ipee inUUectus. If it has once been admitted 
that we cannot think without words, or, to put it 
more clearly, without the former presence of words, 
the next conclusion alao will probably bo accepted, 
namely, that ‘ we do not begin with thinking or so- 
called ideation, aud then proceed to speaking, but 
that we begin with naming, aud then, by a constant 
process of addition and subtraction, of widening and 
narrowing, arrive at what we call thought' It is 
difficult to free ourselves from the prejudice that 
thought is something much more sublime than lan¬ 
guage, and many philosophers would resist even the 
admission that thought is language sublimed. And 
yet what else can the elements of thought be, if not 
words, the embodiments of concepts 1 And what can 
wo do with them except to combine or to separate 
them 1 

But when I quoted the words of Hobbes that all 
the operations of our mind can be reduced to addition 
and subtraction, the Duke is again shocked, and tells 
us that this is a mere attempt to get rid of mystery. 
Now, to attempt to got rid of mystery is surely some¬ 
thing very laudable; it seems to me the very essence 
of philosophy. But if addition and subtraction sound 
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too homely, lot us say instead, synthesis and analysis, 
or induction and deduction, and then I ask again, 
what can wo do with words, or the demont* of 
thought, except to treat them synthetically and 
analytically? how can we reason except either in¬ 
ductively or deductively ? Is the simple and intel¬ 
ligible really less sublime than the complicated and 
the mysterious? To me it has always seemed that 
nothing is more wonderful than the simplicity with 
which all onr intellectual operations arc carried on. 
So long as language soemod something mysterious 
and incomprehensible, it might interest the poet and 
the theologian, but it had no attraction for the 
philosopher. But when, in the light of comparative 
philology, language hud become transparent, then its 
very simplicity raised our admiration to real amaze¬ 
ment To the Greeks the invention of letters seemed 
so surpassingly marvellous that a god only could be 
conceived to have made it To us, who have been 
enabled to watch the liistorical progress from hiero¬ 
glyphic pictures to phonetic signs, the invention of 
the alphabet has become a far greater wonder by its 
very naturalness. There remains mystery enough in 
this world of ours without our trying to rotuin the 
veil when philosophy has withdrawn it and has 
revealed to us greotcr wonders than were ever painted 
by ourselves on the outer curtain. 

It is quite true that, when the identity of language 
and thought is once admitted, many fictions will go 
which formerly seemed to us essential. We shall then 
have to ask what philosophers mean by tho multi¬ 
plicity of human faculties with which they fill their 
volumes of psychology. Wc shall have to ask what 
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they mean by mind aa distinct from its operations, 
what by self-consciousness, and last, not least of all, 
what they mean by self. This may load, os has been 
rightly said, to on evolution and revolution in all 
philosophy ; but, if it does, where is the harm ? The 
science of language can only dear the ground, and it 
has removed during the last fifty years mountains 
of rubbish which had accumulated during centuries. 
It has opened vistas of speculation of which Plato, 
Descartes, and Kant hud no suspicion. I need not 
say this to the Duke of Argyll, who, more quickly 
than auybody else, perceived that' human speech is 
the sure record of the deepest metaphysical truth*.’ 
It is now for the students of philosophy to bring to 
light ‘the profound but unconscious metaphysics of 
human speech,’ and no one could bring to this task 
a more open mind, a more steady look, and a more 
judicial temper than the Duke of Argyll. 

I wish I could end here and await the Duke's 
reply. But there is one passage in his artide which 
I cannot ullow to pass unnoticed. It seemed to me 
not only natural, but almost imperative, when I saw 
tlie theory of tho identity of language and thought 
treated by so many of my reviewers as an unheard of 
novelty, that I should show how it had occupied tho 
minds of nearly all the foremost representatives in 
the evolution of philosophic thought from Plato down 
to Hegel. It was for that reason that I wrote tho 
article * My Predecessors.' I could not possibly give 
in it whole pages of extracts from even tho small 
number of philosophers whom I quoted, but I thought 
I had given in cadi cose enough to show that those 
whom I quoted had deliberately either accepted or 
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rejected that theory. The Duke of Argyll remarks 
ou this article: * Professor Max Miillcr uppeals from 
the living to the dead.’ Surely not altogether; for 
M. Taine, Professor Noird, Professor Jowott, and Sir 
James Stephen arc still, I am glad to say, among tho 
living. The Duke continues: '" My Predecessors ” is 
the significant title of tho interesting paper in which 
he quotes a whole list of illustrious thinkers—writers 
whoso language, he says, sustains his theory. But 
does it? There arc many senses in which we can 
speak without substantial inaccuracy of thought and 
language as at least inseparable. They arc insepar¬ 
able for all purposes connected with the communi¬ 
cation of thought from one mind to another. And 
these purposes include all conversation and all litera¬ 
ture.’ 

1 doubt whether the Duke could have read very 
carefully what I hod written on tliis subject My 
very first witness was Plato, and he takes particular 
care to say that he is not speaking of conversation 
with othora, but of the conversation of the soul with 
itself. ‘What do you mean by thinking?’he says, 
and he replies,' I mean by thinking the conversation 
which tho soul holds with herself in thinking of 
anything. I say, then, that to form an opinion is to 
speak, and opinion is a word spoken, I mean, to 
oneself and in silence, not aloud or to another.’ How 
can the Duke say that this refers to conversation 
with others, or call this straightforward statement 
• a merely gonoral and metaphorical expression' 1 
The latest translator of Plato, Mr. Jowett \ at all 
events doea not think so, for he actually finds fault 
• Wsfc, translated by B. Jowott, lv. p. 410. 

I. G 
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with Hegel because * he speaks as if thought, instead 
of being identical with language, was wholly in¬ 
dependent of it* Another translator of Plato, 
Schleiermachcr, uses even stronger language, which 
certainly cannot bo called general and metaphorical. 
‘Thinking and speaking,' he says, ‘are so entirely 
one that we can only distinguish them as internal 
and external, nay, even as internal, every thought is 
already a word.’ If Schelling said, * Without language 
it iB impossible to conceive philosophical, nay, eveu 
any human consciousness,’ can we interpret this as 
referring to social intercourse only? If Condillac 
Haid, ‘Nous ne pensons qu'avcc les mots,' did he 
really utter this oracular saying in the sense of ‘ Nous 
ne purlons qu'avec lea mots’? Can Dc Bonald's 
declaration that 'language is the necessary instru¬ 
ment of every intellectual operation ’; can De Maistre'a 
opinion that ‘ thought and language are two magnifi¬ 
cent synonyms, and that our intellect cannot think, 
or know that it thinks, without speaking’; can 
Mansel’s reiterated statements that ‘language is in¬ 
separable from thought, that man must think by 
symbols, and, as a matter' of fact, thinkR by language,’ 
—can all these, I ask, be interpreted away so as to 
convey no more than, what surely wanted no very 
elaborate proof, via. that wc cannot spook to others 
without pronouncing certain words? 

So for from claiming the support of doubtful 
adherents, I really left out several names which, 
by some little pressure, I could have marshalled as 
supporters of the theory of the identity of thought 
and language. I spoke of the late Professor Green as 
a doubtful adherent only, because in one passage he 
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says no more than that ‘it is hard, some say it is 
impossible, to think without expressing thought in 
language.’ But, to judge from another passage in an 
essay of his on'Faith' (p. 9 ), he seems himself to 
have belonged to those who thought it impossible, for 
he says, 'Thought first becomes definite in language.’ 
Even Descartes might have been called as a witness, 
for the defence, for though he has not treated the 
problem of the identity of language and thought in 
any special essay, his arguments in support of 
language being the Rubicon betweon man and beast, 
constantly imply that he considered real thought 
impossible without language'. Nothing remains 
therefore but to wait till the Duke of Argyll will 
point out those among * my predecessors ’ whom I have 
no right to place in my own pluloaophical pedigree. 
I should be sorry to have to part with any one of 
them, but I may remark that I never appealed to 
them because I thought that my argument required 
to bo supported by authority. I appealed to them 
bocuuse I was surprised that so many of my critics 
should have so far forgotten their history of philosophy 
as to call the identity of language and thought a brand- 
new heresy, and still more because by allowing that 


* ‘ II bT a nucuuo do no* ftctlono oxUrieuroo qul pulow MBuror 
coax qai loo oxominont quo notro eorpo n’oot r** oouUancnt uno 
moehlno qul m roenue do ooi-mCme. mois qu'll y * w» lot 
uno Amo qul ft do* ponodoo, ratp" I* panU$, oo ftutro* »ignoo 
(kilo ft propoo do nujoU qul bo prvoonlonl, »«no oo rftpportor ft 
•uouno pooolon -’—<U Dmarta, par Victor Ccuoiu, ix p. 7 * 4 - 
Thooo letter* of Doocftrtoo, though now put mido ao mcdioovftl, 
Wight bo rood with groftt Advantage by thooo who otill try to throw 
lofty, but vory unoofo, >uip«n«ion-brtdgoa ncrooo tho Rubicon of 
language. 
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this theory wag by no means my own child, I felt at 
greater liberty to speak of it with all the enthusiasm 
of au apostle. My own argument in support of it, 
chiefly basod on the new discoveries of the Science of 
Language, must fall or stand by itself, and so far as 
I am able to judge, it shows no signs of falling yet. 
I still hope that even the Duke of Argyll will sco that 
what he thought its weak points ore stronger than lie 
imagined, and I know that if he honestly cau, he will 
follow the example of others whose former antagonism 
lias been changed into hearty support. 




ON THOUGHT AND LANGUAGE 1 . 


I T seems impossible to many people to look upon 
language an anything but on instrument of 
thought In one senso this is perfectly true. We 
think by means of words, just as wo see by means of 
eyes, and hear by moans of ears, and walk by moans 
of legs. But could we walk without our legs, or see 
without our oyes I We can walk with artificial legs, 
no doubt, and so we can think and speak in foreign 
languages, and in every kind of artificial sign- 
language. But as artificial legs presuppose nstural 
legs, foreign and artificial languages presuppose our 
own natural language. 

When wo speak of instruments wo mean generally 
such things as knives with which we cut or pens with 
which wc write. They are instruments which are 
useful, but they are not indispensable, and can be 
replaced by other instruments. This does not, how¬ 
ever, apply to eyes, ears, or language, and in order to 
mark that distinction the former are generally called 
instruments, the latter organs. 

Now, if we call language the organ of thought, we, 
no doubt, admit that we can distinguish between the 
organon, that which works, and the ergon, i. e. the 
work which it performs. But it does by no means 

1 A Lnetura delivered before the Philosophical Society of 
Glugow, on Jan. >1, 1891. 
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follow that therefore the ergon could ever exist 
without the organon. We can easily distinguish 
between the act of spoken thought and the organ of 
spoken thought, but it does by no means follow that 
therefore the act of spoken thought could ever exist 
without the organ of spoken thought. 

It may Beeiu unfair in this argument to call 
thought ‘spoken thought.’ It looks like begging 
the whole question. But it redly is not so. By 
calling thought ‘spoken thought,' wo only supply 
a deficiency of our modern languages. If'wo were 
Greeks, wo should use tho simple word Logos, and 
instead of begging the question, we should show that 
our proposition is really self-evident, or, it may be, 
even tautological, namely tliot logos is impossible 
without logos. 

Here wo can see at once how intimately thought 
is connected with language, how it is dependent on 
it, or, more correctly, how inseparable the two really 
are. If, like the Greeks, wc had a word such os 
logos, we should probably never have doubted that 
what we call speech and thought are but two sides 
of the same thing. And the same lesson is taught 
us again and again, if only we are inclined to listen 
to it. 

Suppose we had no such word as matter, would 
not our whole system of thought be different I Matter 
is not on object, perceived by our senses. We may 
even go further and say that matter by itself nover 
exists. This or that matter exists, chemical sub¬ 
stances, say, gold or silver, oxygen or hydrogen, exist; 
but matter, which some philosophers look upon as the 
most certain and concrete of all things, is simply an 
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abstraction, something that may b® predicated of 
many things, but that is never found by itself in 
rerum natural. 

Some people define matter aa what is ponderable 
and impenetrable, but hero again, nothing exists that 
is simply ponderable, or impenetrable. It is always 
something else; it is iron, wood, stone, vapour, gaa, 
but never matter, pur et bimpie. 

It is clear, therefore, that matter is mode by us, and 
that without some such word as matter, we could 
nover have the faintest idea or concept of matter. 
For how should we call it 1 On the other hund, it is 
equally clear that wo could not have the word matter, 
without the concept of matter. Matter would bo mere 
smattcr, u bundle of six letters, of no use for anything. 
Now, what follows from this apparent dilemma 1 If 
the concept cannot be prior to the name and the name 
cannot be prior to the concept, they must needs be 
simultaneous, or, more correctly, they must be the 
same tiling under two aspects. 

From an historical point of view, that is, if we 
consider the genesis of words and concepts, not in 
modem times, but during that period when words 
and concepts were framed for tlie first time, we are 
bound to admit that the word is really the print. 
That period may be ever so far distant, but it was 
novertheleea a very real and* truly historical period. 

How did man arrive at snch a word as matter? 
The word itself tells its own story. It came to us 
from French, it came into French from Latin. In 
Latin materiet or materia still means wood and 
timber, though it has also assumed the meaning of 
matter, like the Greek CAtj, which means both wood 
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and matter. The process by which viatericg came to 
mean matter is clear. If maUrUa meant originally 
the wood out of which a hut, a table, a chair, or 
a stick wan made, it was naturally Applied to other 
substances also, such aa stone, bricks, or metal when 
used in the making of huts, tables, chairs, or sticks. 
In the same way we speak of a pen, i.e. a quill, 
though we mean a steel pen. 

When the original special meaning of wood thus 
disappeared, there remained only the meaning of 
building material, material, and, at lost, of matter 
and substance. We say now, What is the matter I 
What does it matter! but we little think of the 
solid beams out of which such expressions were hewn 
and fashioned. In this sense, therefore, we may say 
that historically the word mater it* came first, meaning 
a beam, and that gradually it shed its various attri¬ 
butes, one after the other, till there remained nothing 
but its trunk, and that is what we now mean by matter. 

Here, therefore, wo see the process of generalization, 
which is very important, particularly in the later 
periods of language and thought 

But it is tiie greotest mistake to suppose that 
language, such as we know it, what we might call 
historical language, always begins with the particular 
and then proceeds to the general. Adam Smith was 
one of the ablest defenders of the theory that the 
i'nmtim Cognitum and the Primum AppeUatum 
must have been the particular. But all the facts of 
language are dead against this theory. And yet, that 
theory has once moro been put forward by a philoso¬ 
pher who prides himself on nothing so much as that 
his philosophy rests throughout on positive facts. 
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I do not blame a philosopher who is ignorant of tho 
results obtained by the Science of Language, so long 
as he abstains from touching on the subject. But 
constantly to appeal to language, and yet to ignore 
what has been achieved by comparative philologists, 
is unpardonable. No one is a greAtor sinner in that 
respect than Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

When speaking of the process by which the abstract 
idea of colour was formed, he says 1 : ' The idea of each 
colour had originally entire concreteness given to it 
by an object possessing the colour; as some of the 
unmodified names, such ns orange and violet, show us. 
The dissociation of each colour from the object specially 
associated with it in thought at tho outset, went on 
as fast as the colour came to be associated in thought 
with objects unlike the first, and unlike one another. 
The idea of orange was conceived in the abstract 
more fully in proportion ns the various orange-coloured 
objects remembered, cancelled one another’s diverse 
attributes, and left outstanding their common attri¬ 
bute. So it is if we ascend a stage, and note how 
there arises the abstract idea of oolour, apart from 
particular colours.' 

Now this is all untrue. Such names as orange 
and violet are some of the latest names of colour. 
They presuppose such late, nay exotic, concepts, as 
orange and violet. Tho question why an orange was 
called an orange, and a violet a violet, remains unasked 
and unanswered. In the old names for blade, white, 
red, green, and blue, there is not a trace of ink, or 
snow, or blood, or sea, or sky. They are all derived, 
so far as we can analyse them at all, from roots 

• Dala nf ElMitt, p. 1*4. 
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meaning to shine, to grow, to beat black and blue, and 
not from oranges, rosea, or violets. 

Again, what can be the meaning of such n sentence 
ns 1 : * Words referring to quantity furnish cases of 
more marked dissociation of abstract from concrete. 
Grouping various things as small in comparison either 
with those of their kind or with those of other kinds; 
and similarly grouping some objects os comparatively 
great, we get the opposite abstract notions of small¬ 
ness and greatness.' Does Mr. Spencer really believe 
that wc can call tilings small and great, that our 
language can possess two adjectives expressive of 
these qualities, and that yot at the same time we arc 
without an abstract notion of smallness and great¬ 
ness ? Mr. H. Spencer constantly calls on the facts 
of language to confirm his views, but his facts are 
hardly ever correct. For instance: after having ex¬ 
plained that, according to his ideas, greater coherence 
among its component motions broadly distinguishes 
the conduct we call moral from the conduct we call 
immoral, he appeals to the wool diaiolute, when mean¬ 
ing immoral, as proving this theory. But disaolutua 
in Latin meant originally no more than negligent, 
remiss. DisaohUio mount languor, weakness, effem¬ 
inacy, and then only licentiousness and immorality. 
Language, therefore, in no way confirms Mr. H. Spen¬ 
cer's speculations, still less does experience, for no 
man is so coherent in his acts, so calculating, so self- 
restrained, as the confirmed criminal; no one is often 
so careless, so little shrewd, so easily duped, as the 
thoroughly moral and therefore trustful and confid¬ 
ing mao. 


* L. e-, p. 115. 
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But to return to the history of the word for matter. 
The process by which materica, wood, came to mean 
matter, is intelligible enough, whether we call it 
generalization or abstraction. But how came ma¬ 
teria* to mean wood 1 That is the question which has 
to be solved, and in solving it, we shall find that 
while in the second period of thought* language the 
progress is from the particular to the general, the 
progress in the first period is the reverse, namely 
from the general to the particular. In the case of 
materia this is very clou-. No one can doubt that in 
viute)‘ie» the radical element is md, the derivatives ter 
and tea The radical element md is found in Sanskrit 
nu-tram, measure, mi-nam, measuring, inA-na-S, 
a building; in Greek iii-rpov, measure; in Latin ma¬ 
ture, to measure. We can hardly doubt that the 
oldest Aryan name for mother also, namely m&tar, 
Greek fitjnj p, Latin mater, English mother, is derived 
from that root, though it is doubtful in what sense. 
It may havo meant originally no more than maker or 
fashioner, and it is important to observe that in the 
Veda the some word in & tar occurs us a masculine 
and means maker, and actually governs an accusative. 
But it rnay also havo meant arranger, controller, and 
mistress of all household affairs. Whatever it* original 
intension was, m&tar soon became a mere name. Its 
etymological keynote was no longer audible, and 
m&tar meant mother and all that was implied in 
that name when used by children and others. 

If wo compare all tho words which contain this 
md as their common element, we can see that it 
meant originally to put two or more things together. 
This led to two applications. What we call measuring 
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is really patting two things together, one by the side 
of another, to see how far they agree and how far 
they differ. Thus md took the special meaning of 
measuring, in such words as Greek pirpov and San¬ 
skrit mil tram. Bat to pat together coaid also be 
used in the sense of joining, carpentering, building, 
and making, and this meaning we find in such words 
as (Sanskrit) rafinas, a building, m&ti, he measures, 
ho makes, and likewise materia, what has been 
fashioned, what can be asod for building a hat, 
timber, wood, building material, then any kind of 
material, and at last matter, substance in its most 
general acceptation. 

You can see here very clearly the twofold process 
in the formation of words, first, from the general to 
the particular—from measuring to wood, and then 
from the particular to the general, from timber to 
matter. 

If yon ask, what is this syllable md which has the 
general meaning of measuring and making, I can 
only answer, We know, and we do not know. We 
know os a fact that it is the common element in a 
number of words, which are differentiated by a number 
of derivative elements, called suffixes, prefixes, and 
infixes, but which can all be shown to share in com¬ 
mon the general meaning of making and measuring. 
Those common elements have been called roots. The 
question whether these roots ever existed by them¬ 
selves, and whether any language could ever have 
consisted of these roots, is a foolish question. For 
as soon as a root occurs in a sentence, it is either a 
subject or a predicate, a noun or a verb, and it has 
ceased to be a mere root But on the other hand, it is 
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quite true that in certain languages, as, for instance, 
in Chinese, there is no formal difference between a root 
and a word—there are no suffixes or prefixes. But 
the strict rules of the collocation of wonls in every 
sentence make it quite clear whether a word is to be 
taken as a substantive, a verb, on adjective, an adverb, 
and all the rest. 

By the same process by which we have reduced 
a number of words to the root md, the whole dic¬ 
tionary of Sanskrit, and of English also, in fact of all 
the Aryan and likewiso of the Semitic languages, has 
been reduced to a small number of roots. Given that 
small number of roots, we undertake to account for 
the whole wealth of words in any language, simply 
by means of derivation with suffixes and prefixes, and 
by means of composition. 

In all this we are dealing with fact, facta which arc 
as well ascertained os any facts in physical science. 

Making allowance for a small margin of words 
which have as yet resisted all attempts at etymo¬ 
logical analysis, we can state that the vast majority 
of words in Sanskrit has been reduced to about 
800 roots. In the progress of language whole families 
of words derived from soino of these roots become 
extinct, while others continue prolific and take their 
place. The consequence is that the number of roots 
in English has dwindled down to 461, while the sum 
total of words boa risen to about 150,000. 

Every one of these roots has a general or con¬ 
ceptual meaning, such as striking, pushing, rubbing, 
cutting, booiing, binding, measuring, building, moving, 
going, falling, and all the rest 

Jt often happens, however, that two or more roots 
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have the same or nearly the same meaning, and this 
explains why, when we count the fundamental con¬ 
cepts expressed by our 800 roots in Sanskrit, wo find 
that they amount to no more than ist. 

1 say again that in all this wc aro dealing with well 
ascertained facta 

The next step, however, loads us into the domain of 
theory. If we are asked how those roots come into 
existence, wo may decline to answer the question as 
outside the limits of science. A chemist would pro¬ 
bably do the same, if he were asked how the chemical 
elements came into existence. In fact, the students 
of the Science of Language have always taken 
their stand here, and have treated roots as ultimate 
facta 

I ought to mention, however, two theories which, 
though they have long been surrendered by students 
of the Science of Language, still enjoy a certain popu¬ 
larity, and commend themselves to many people by 
their extreme simplicity and plausibility. 

The first consists in ascribing the roots of all 
languages to a direct communication from CkxL It 
is impossible to refute such an opinion; all wo can 
say is that such a communication, if we try to realizo 
it in imagination, would imply such a crude anthropo¬ 
morphism that one naturally shrinks from entering 
into details. 

The second consists in looking upon roots as imita¬ 
tions of the sounds of nature or as interjections. 
Here all we can say is that the experiment has been 
tried again and again, aud has failed. Every lan¬ 
guage contains no doubt a considerable number of 
such words which are mere imitations of the sounds 
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of nature or interjections, with a few compounds and 
derivative®. They form the regular stock-in-trade of 
all who imagine that they have found a ahort cut to 
the springs of human speech. Who can doubt the 
origin of fxrw-vmv, a dog, or of pooh-poohing, in the 
sense of rejecting 1 But tho great stock of words 
cannot be accounted for by this easy process, and no 
neriouB scholar would think of resuscitating what 
many years ago I described os the Bow-wow and 
Pooh-pooh theories. 

But while the student of language seems to me to 
have a perfect right to treat the roots of language as 
ultimate facta, it is difficult for the philosopher not 
to look beyond. He cannot hope to do more than to 
suggest an hypothesis, but if his hypothesis accounts 
for the few facta he lias to deal with, such an hypo¬ 
thesis is legitimate, though, no doubt, it is very far 
from being an established truth. 

The hypothesis which I suggested on tho origin 
of roots, was suggested to me by Professor Noird's 
hypothesis as to tho origin of concopts. My lato 
friend. Professor Noird, was one of those who dis¬ 
covered difficulties where no one else saw them. 
While most philosophers were satisfied with the fact 
that man possessed the powor of forming, not only 
percepts, but concepts also, while no trace of con¬ 
ceptual thought was found in animals, Noird subjected 
this power of forming concepts to a most minute 
psychological analysis, and thus was brought face to 
face with the question, what was, from a psycho- 
genetic point of view, the real impulse to the formation 
of conceptual thought. Questions like this, which to 
most people seem perfectly superfluous, often mark 
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the real progress in the history of philosophy. 
Logicians seo no difficulty in explaining how, either 
by addition or subtraction, positively or negatively, 
concepts are formed out of percepts. White, they 
say, is either what suow, milk, and marble share in 
common, or what remains if we drop from snow, 
milk, and marble all but their colour. The psycho¬ 
logist who looks upon the human mind as the result 
of an evolution, whether in the individual or in the 
race, asks, not hou\ but why such concepts should 
have been formed. Now Professor Noirrf showed, as 
1 thought, with great sagacity, that the first inevitable 
concepts arose from man’s consciousness of his own 
repeated acta; that nowhere in nature could we find 
a similar primitive and irresistible impulse to con¬ 
ceptual thought, but that if the beginning had once 
been made, there was no longer any difficulty in 
accounting for the further development of conceptual 
thought in all directions. 

I call this no more than an hypothesis, or, if you 
like, a guess, and I do not sec how, in the regions 
in which we find ourselves, we con expect anything 
more than an hypothesis. But when one hypo¬ 
thesis, like that of Noirtfs, harmonises with another 
hypothesis, that was formed quite independently, we 
cannot help seeing that the two lend each other 
powerful mutual support 

Let us remember, then, that a most careful psycho¬ 
logical analysis liad led Noir* to the conclusion that 
the germs of all conceptual thought were to be found 
in the consciousness of our own repeated acts. And 
let us place by the side of this, the well-ascertained 
fact that the germs of all conceptual language, whnt 
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wo call the roots, express with few exceptions the 
repeated acts of men. Is not the conclusion almost 
inevitable that these two processes were in reality 
but two sides of one and the same process in the 
evolution of human thought and human language! 
Professor Noird did not know of tho linguistic fact, 
when he arrived at his psychological conclusions. 
I did not know of his psychological conclusions, when 
I arrived at my linguistic facta But when I sow 
that by different roods we had both arrived at exactly 
the same point, I thought that this could not be by 
an accident. 

There remained, however, ono more question to bo 
answered, and that question again could be answered 
hypothetically only. How can we account for the 
sounds of the roots, which wc have recognized as 
the germs of conceptual thought and conceptual lan¬ 
guage? Why should, for instance, the concept of 
rubbing be expressed by mau, and that of tearing 
by dau? Here again Noird and others before him 
have pointed to the well-known fact that men, when 
engaged in common acts, find a relief in emitting 
thoir breath in more or less musical modulation. It 
has therefore boon supposed that our roots aro the 
remnants of sounds which accompanied these acts, and 
which, being used, not by one man only, but by men 
acting in common, wore therefore intelligiblo to the 
whole community. 

No one would dream of representing this theory of 
the origin of our conceptual roots as a woll-uscertAined 
historical fact. It is and can only bo on hypothesis. 
But, as such, it fulfils all the requirements of a 
working hypothesis. It explains all that has to be 
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explained, and it docs not run counter to any facta, or 
any well-established theories. It explains the sounds 
of our roots, not as mero interjections, which would 
be the signs of momentary feelings, and not, what we 
w&nt, the signs of our consciousness of a number of 
repented acts os one action. Our roots are, if we may 
venture to say so, conceptual, not intcrjectional sounds. 
They are, in fact, exactly what, according to NoirtS's 
philosophical system, the primary elements of language 
ought to be. 

I do not say that this theory is the only possible 
theory of the origin of roots, and therefore of language. 
Let a bettor theory bo started, and I shall be delighted 
to accept it But don't let us try to revive exploded 
theories, unless there are new facts to support them. 
I can only give you my own experience. For many 
years I was satisfied to look upon roots os ultimate 
facta. But when Professor Noird showed that the 
fundamental concepts of our thought must be concepts 
expressive of our own acts, and when thereupon I went 
carefully through the list of our Aryan roots and 
found that with few exceptions, every one of them, as 
a matter of fact, expressed the ordinary acts of men 
in a simple state of civilization, I was driven to the 
conclusion that the primitive roots of Aryan speech 
may owe their origin to the sounds which naturally 
accompany many acts performed in common by mem¬ 
bers of a family, a dan, or a village. This would 
vindicate once more the conviction which I have 
always held that language was from the beginning 
conceptual, and confirm the well-known statement of 
Locke, that * the having of gcnoral ideas is that which 
puts a perfect distinction between man and brutes, and 
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is an excellency which the faculties of brutes do by no 
means attain to.’ 

Allow me in conclusion to say a few words on what 
I can hardly call a criticism, but rather a misrepre¬ 
sentation, or, I ought perhaps to say, a complete mis¬ 
apprehension of this theory of the origin of root* 
which appeared in a book lately published by Pro¬ 
fessor Romanes, Mental Evolution in Man, as a 
continuation of an earlier work of his, called Mental 
Evolution in Animal*. My learned friend, Professor 
Romanes, labours to show that there is an unbroken 
mental evolution from the lowest animal to the highest 
man. But ho sees vory clearly and confesses very 
honestly that the chief difficulty in this evolution 
is language and all that language implies. He tries 
very hard to remove that barrier between beast and 
man. For that purpose he devotee a whole chapter, 
the thirteenth, to a consideration of the roots of 
language, and yet he says at the end of the cliaptcr, 
■ I wish in conclusion to make it clear that the matter 

_that is, the question whether roots arc imitations 

of sound or interjections—is not one which seriously 
affects the theory of evolution.’ 

If it were so, why should Professor Romanes have 
devotod a whole chapter to itl But it is not my 
intention to argue this question with Professor 
Romanes, but rather to show how difficult it is for 
any one, not acquainted with the Science of Language, 
even to apprehend the problems tliat have to be solved. 
Professor Romanes is, I believe, a most eminent bio¬ 
logist, and the mantle of Darwin is said to have fallen 
on his shoulders. Far bo it from me to venture to 
criticize his biological facts. But wo see in his case 
h a 
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how dangerous it is for a man who can claim to speak 
with authority on his own special subject, to venture 
to speak authoritatively on subjects not his own. 
Profesor Romanes has, no doubt, road several books 
on philology and philosophy, but ho is not sufficiently 
master of his subject to have the slightest right to 
speak of men like Noird, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, 
to say nothing of Hobbes, with an air of superiority. 
That is entirely out of place. When ho points out 
differences of opinion between philologists, he docs 
not even understand how they have arisen, and ho 
ought to know better than anybody else that mere 
difference of opinion between two competent scholars 
docs not prove that both arc wrong, and can never be 
used to throw discredit on the wholo science. 

But os I said just now, I am not going to argue 
with Professor Romanes because, as he says himself 
(p. 276), if I were right, his whole theory would 
collapse. 1 hope this is not the case, but I feel sure 
that, if it were, Professor Romanes would only rejoice 
at it Anyhow, why introduce so much of the mmm 
and fuum into these discussions? If it could bo 
proved, for instance, that the Aryascatne from Europe, 
then, no doubt, the other theory, that they came from 
Asia, would collapse. But among serious students 
every such collapse would be greeted with gratitude, 
and would be looked upon simply as a step in advance. 
Wc are all fellow workers, wc all care for one thing 
only, the discovery of truth. It is in this spirit, and 
without a thought of any collapse, that I venture to 
point out a number of clear mistakes which occur on 
almost every page when Mr. Romanes touches lin¬ 
guistic questions, and which fully account for his not 
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perceiving the true character of the evidence placed 
before us by the Science of Language. 

On page 167 he Bays that I profess, as a result of 
more recent researches, to have reduced the number 
of Sanskrit roots to iai. 

I wish I had. But the number of roots in Sanskrit 
stands as yet at about 800 ; the number iai, of which 
he speaks, is the number of concepts expressed by 
these roots, many of them conveying the same, or 
nearly the name idea. A root is one tiling, a concept 
quite another. To confuse the two is like confusing 
thought and expression. 

I thought I had made it quite clear that these 
I2i concepts, conveyed by about 800 roots, are simply 
and solely the residuo of a careful analysis of Sanskrit, 
and of Sanskrit only. I took particular care to make 
this clear. * They constitute the stock-in-trade,’ I said, 
• with which every thought that has ever passed through 
the mind of India, so far as it is known to ns in its 
literature, has been expressed.’ What can be clearer ? 
Still Professor Romanes thinks it necessary to remark 
that' these concepts do not represent the ideation of 
primitive man! ’ I never said they did. I never 
pretended to be acquainted with the ideation of 
primitive man. All I maintained was that, making 
allowance for obscure words, every thought, that of 
the lowest savage as well as that of the most minute 
philosopher, can be expressed with these 800 roots, 
and traced back to these iai concepts. I even hinted 
that the number of these concepts might be con¬ 
siderably reduced. The question is not whether forms 
of activity, such as to yawn, to ypo ti\ to vomit,toawtat, 
were of vital importance to the needs of a primitive 
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community, but whother they were known and there¬ 
fore named, in the early vocabulary of India. If, on 
the other hand, some of these concepts, such as to cook, 
to roast, to measure, to diy.to jdait, to mill:, betoken an 
advanced condition of life, all we can aay is that they 
would probably not occur in the dictionary of primeval 
savages, wherever such beings can be found, and that 
they do not profess to be the first utterances of the 
Homo alalus, whoevor tliat may be. They are what 
is left us of the constituent dements of Sanskrit, just 
as the roots of English are what is left of the 
constituent dements of Saxon. 

Immediatdy after this, Professor Romanes dwells 
on what he calls the interesting feature of all roots 
being verbs. This is simply a contradiction in terms. 
In giving tho meaning of roots, scholars generally 
employ the infinitive or the participle,to go, or going, 
but they have stated again and again that a root 
ceases to be a root as soon as it is used in a sentence, 
dther as a subject or as a predicate, either as a noun 
or a verb. All his arguments therefore that archaic 
words, expressive of actions, would have stood a better 
chance of surviving as roots than those which may 
have boon expressive of objects, are simply out of 
place. The question whether verbs came first or 
nouns, may bo argued ad infinitum, quite as much 
as the question whether the egg came first or the 
chicken. Every sentence requires a subject as wdl as 
a predicate. If Professor Romanes approves of my 
saying that roots stood for any part of speech, just os 
the monosyllabic expressions of children do, I can 
only say that if I ever said so, I expressed myself 
incorrectly. A root never stands for any part of 
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speech, because os soon as it is a part of speech it is 
no longer a root. 

After tluvt, Professor Romanes returns once more to 
his statement that the roots of Aryan speech are not 
the aboriginal elements of language, os first spoken 
by man. Why deny what has never been asserted ? 

I know nothing of the language as first spoken by 
man. I say with Steinthal, 1 Who was present when 
the first sound of language burst forth from the 
breast of the first man, as yet dumb?’ All that we, 
the students of language, undertake to do is to take 
language as wo find it, to analyse it, and to reduce it 
to its simplest component elements. What-we cannot 
analyse, wo leave alone. The utmost we venture to 
do is to suggest an hypothesis as to the possible 
origin of these elements. Of the Homo ulalua, the 
speechless progenitor of Homo sapiens, with whom 
Professor Romanes seems so intimately acquainted, 
students of human speech naturally know nothing. 
Professor Romanes assures us (p. a 11) that tho reducing 
of language to n certain small number of roots, and 
the fact that all the roots of language are expressive 
of general and generic ideas, yield no support whatever 
to the doctrine either that these roots were them¬ 
selves tho aboriginal elements of language, or, a 
fortiori, that tho aboriginal elements of language 
were expressive of general ideas. He evidently does 
not see that we arc speaking of two quite different 
things. I am speaking of the facts of language, ho is 
speaking of the postulates of a biological theory which 
may be right or wrong, but which certainly derives 
no support whatever from the Science of Language. 
If, like Professor Romanes, we begin with the 
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‘immense presumption that there has been no in¬ 
terruption in the developmental process in the coarse 
of psychological history,' the protest of language 
counts for nothing; the very fact that no animal 
has ever formed a language, is put aside simply as 
an unfortunate accident. But to students to whom 
facts arc facts, immense presumptions count for 
nothing: on the contrary they arc looked upon as 
the most dangerous merchandise, and most likely to 
lead to shipwreck and ruin. 

Instead of closing with these facts. Professor 
Romanes tries to show that those who try to explain 
them ore not always consistent. That may be so, 
and I should be sorry indeed if my latest views 
were not more advanced and more correct than those 
which I expressed forty years ago. But very often 
where Professor Romanes sees inconsistency, there is 
none at all. 

Speaking of roots in my Science of Tftought, 
I said: ‘ Although during the time when the growth 
of language becomes historical and most accessible, 
therefore, to our observation, the tendency certainly 
is from the general to the special, I cannot resist the 
conviction that before that time there was a pro- 
historic period during whioh language followed an 
opposite direction. During that period, roots beginning 
with Bpecial meanings (though, of course, always 
general in character) became more and more 
generalized, and it was only after reaching that 
stage that they branched off again into special 
channels.’ 

The observation which I recorded in these words 
was simply this, that a root meaning originally to 
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yawn, may in time assume the meaning of opening, 
while during a later period a root meaning to open, 
may come to be used in the more special sense of 
yawning. Facts are there to prove this. But whether 
a root expresses the act of yawning or opening, it 
remains general and conceptual in either case, though 
the intension of the concept may be smaller or larger. 
Where Professor Romanes sees inconsistency, he 
only shows that he has not apprehended the drift 
of my remarks. 

When all the facts of real language are against 
liim. Professor Romanes betakes himself to baby- 
language. Here he is safe, and he knows quite 
well, why I refuse to argue with him or any other 
philosopher either in the nursery, or in the menagerie, 
either about Mamma and Papa, or about ‘ Poor Polly.’ 
But if all he wants is to prove the possibility of 
onomatopoeia, he could have found much ampler 
evidence in my own laboratory, only with this 
restriction that, after we liavc analysed these 
onomatopoeic words which in some languages are 
far more numerous than even Professor Romanes 
seems to be aware of, we are only on the threshold 
of the real problem, namely how to deal with real 
language, that is, with those conceptual words which 
cannot be traced back to natural sounds or inter¬ 
jections. 

Professor Romanes appeals to philology in support 
of his theory, and, to uso a favourite phrase of his 
own, to philology let him go! It was long considered 
an irrefragable proof in support of the onomatopoeic 
theory that thunder was called thunder. People 
imagined they heard the rumbling noise of the clouds 
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echoed in the sound of thunder. However, the word 
was taken to pieces by comparative philologists, 
thunder was found out to be closely connected with 
the Latin tonitrua and the Sanskrit tany&tu, and 
there oonld be no doubt that these words were all 
derived from the root TAN, to stretch, from which 
the Greek tit**, stretching, tension, and tone. Thunder, 
therefore, was clearly shown to owe its origin to this 
root TAN, in which there is very little trace of 
distant ramble. But what does Professor Romanes 
do 1 He oppeals in his distress to Archdeacon Farrar, 
who iA reported to havo said that the word thunder, 
even if not originally onomatopoeic, became so from 
a feeling of the need that it should be! Now, this 
fairly takes away one’s breath, and I cannot believe 
that Professor Romanes could have used this argument 
seriously. He begins by maintaining that words are 
formed by' imitation of natural sounds. Ho quotes 
thunder os a case in point. He is told by comparative 
philologists that thunder is derived from a root TAN, 
to stretch. Ho does not attempt to deny this, but he 
appeals to Archdeacon Farrar, who say's that tho 
word became afterwards onomatopoeic, from a feeling 
of the need that it should be so. If that is not 
shirking the question, I do not know what is. 
Suppose it were true that thunder had been sup¬ 
posed to be an imitation of a rumbling noise by those 
who, like Professor Romanes, are convinced that all 
words must be more or leas onomatopceic. What in 
all tho world has that to do with the real origin of the 
word? We want to know how the word thunder 
came to be, and we are told, if it was not onomatopoeic, 
it ought to haw been so, nay that by certain ignorant 
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people it was supposed to be so. This goes beyond 
the limits of what is allowed in any serious dis¬ 
cussion. 

But Professor Romanes attempts a still greater 
triumph in forensic adroitness, when ho suddenly 
turns round and declares himself altogether con¬ 
vinced by the theory proposed by Noird and myself, 
though at the same timo placing it on. a level with 
the Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories. Now the 
fact is, that both Noird and myself have been most 
anxious to show the fundamental difference between 
these two exploded theories and our own. The theory 
which I, for clearness’ sake, was quite willing to call 
the Yo-ht-ho theory, is the very opposite of what 
Noird called the ,Synergaatic theory. Those who 
appeal to words like thunder os derivod from the 
rumbling sound in the clouds, without any conceptual 
root standing between our conceptual word thunder 
and these unconceptual noises, hold the Bow-wow 
theory. Those who hold that fiend is derived 
direct from the interjection fie, without any con¬ 
ceptual root standing between tho uneoncoptual fie 
and the conceptual word fiend, hold tho Pooh-pooh 
theory. Those who would derive to heave and to 
koiti from sounds like Yo-ht-ho would hold what 
may be callod the Yo-he-ho theory. I have never 
denied that there are somo words in every language 
which may bo so explained. 

But what similarity is there botwoen these theories 
and our own 1 We begin with the fact that the great 
bulk of a language consists of words, derived, accord¬ 
ing to the strictest rules, not from cries, but from 
articulate roots. No one denies this. We follow 
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this up with a second fact, that nearly all these roots 
express acts of men. No one denies that We then 
propound an hypothesis that possibly the phonetic 
elements of these roots may bo the remnants of 
utterances such as even now sailors make when 
rowing, soldiers when marching, builders in pulling 
And lifting, and that as expressing originally the 
consciousness of such repeated acts, performed in 
common, these roots would fulfil what is wanted, 
they would express conceptual thought, such as boat¬ 
ing, cutting, rubbing, binding, and all the other 131 
concepts from which, as a matter of fact, all the 
words that fill our dictionaries have boon derived. 
Those vrho cannot see the difference between a man, 
or, for all that, between ft mocking bird, saying 
Cuckoo, and a whole community fixing on tho sound 
of TAN, as differentiated by various suffixes and 
prefixes, And expressing tho concept of stretching in 
such words as tonos, tone, tonitrue, thunder, tanu, 
lenuu, thin, should not meddle with the Science of 
Language. 

Observations, for instance, on tho language of 
children, or on what I call Nursery psychology, are 
very interesting and may be useful for other purposes. 
But what have they to do with the problem of the 
origin of language 1 The two problems, how a child 
learns to speak English, and how language was 
elaborated for tho first time, are as remote from each 
other as the two poles. The one is perfectly clear, 
though it may vary in different children. No child 
makes its language, it simply accepts what has been 
made. What ive are concerned with is, how each 
word was originally made, how the first impulse to 
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speech was given, what were the rough materials out 
of which words were shaped, how words assumed 
different meanings by becoming specialized or 
generalized, or by being used metaphorically—how, 
in tho end, some words became purely formal, and 
served as the grammatical articulations of human 
speech. What has that to do with a child learning 
to Bay Bread or Milk, or with a parrot learning to say 
Poor Polly 1 We might as well try to study the 
geological stratification of tho earth from watching 
the layers of a wedding-cake. I know quite well 
that every philosopher, when he becomes a father, 
thinks that he may discover the origin of language 
in his nursery. The books which owe thoir origin to 
these paternal experiments are endless. But they 
have thrown hardly one ray of pure light on the dark 
problem of tho origin and evolution of human speech. 
That problem, if it can be solved at all, can only be 
solved by a careful analysis of language, such as it 
exists in the immense varieties of spoken languages all 
over tho globe. This is the work which the Science 
of Language lias carried out for nearly a century, and 
which will occupy the minds of many students aud 
philosophers for centuries to come. 
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T HE question has often been discussed whether 
there could possibly have been anything like 
what we call literature before the invention of our 
alphabet, or of any letters, whether hieroglyphic, 
cuneiform, or Chinese. Years ago this question was 
the subject of hot controversy between those who 
maintained that the original Homeric poems were 
composed before letters, paper, and ink were known 
to the Greeks, and that for nomo time they were 
handed down by oral tradition before they were 
reduced to writing, and the large public who declared 
such an idea was simply incredible, impossible, nay, 
unthinkable. These adjectives are very handy, but 
they are always suspicious by their very positive- 
ness. If ethnology had been studied in the days of 
F. A. Wolf as it is now, these brave adjectives would 
soon have collapsed before the evidence which we now 
possess of the existence of poetical and literary works 
in different parts of the world long before there is any 
sign of a knowledge of written letters. To quote 
a fow examples only—Prince, in the Proceeding* of 
Ike American Philosophical Society, December, 1897, 
p. 480, states that the records of Indian tribes were 
in nearly all cases transmitted orally by eldorly men 
whose memories had been specially trained for the 
• XHutmxA Cauuiy, November, 1899. 
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purpose from their youth. It was customary for 
these keepers of the tribal history from time to time 
to instruct tire younger members of their clan in the 
annals of their people. The records thus transmitted 
in the caso of tho Paasamaquoddica were kopt in the 
memory of the historians by means of a mnemonic 
system assisted by the so-called wampum-shells, which 
were arranged on strings in such a manner that cer¬ 
tain combinations suggested certain sentences or ideas 
to the narrator or ‘reader,’ who, of course, already 
knew his record by heart, and was merely aided in 
his memory by associating tho arrangements of the 
wampum-beads with incidents or sentences in the 
tale, song, or ceremony which he was rendering. This 
explains such expressions as ‘marriage-wampum’ or 
' burial-wampum,’ which are common among the 
Passamaquoddies, and simply mean combinations of 
wampum-shells which suggested to tho initiated in¬ 
terpreter tho ritual of the tribal marriage and burial 
ceremonies, something like the Gn'hya-Sfltras of the 
Vedic ago. 

This custom of preserving records by means of a 
mnemonic system was known to all the tribes of tho 
Algonquin nice as woll us to the Iroquois clan. 
Brinton refers to the record of tally-sticks of the 
C'reos and Chippeways as ‘ the rude beginning of tho 
system of mnemonic aids.’ 

The late Rev. W. W. Gill, who first civilized and 
then converted the whole of the island of Mangaia, 
described a considerable mnemonic literature as still 
existing in many of the islands of the South Pacific. 
It is metrical, and its language has retained certain 
archaisms, so as to differ slightly, but characteriati- 
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cally, from the spoken language. Those who learn 
those forma by heart enjoy great respect and influence 
among their people, and their records are accepted os 
authoritative for deciding any questions of inherit¬ 
ance, of disputed frontiers, of dynastic succession, Stc., 
provided always that they are in metre and in the old 
language of the islands. Gill has published a number 
of these ancient songs which he had learned from his 
own converts. Were there no such keepers of records 
in Samoa for settling the succession ? 

A still more extraordinary case of the preservation 
of a large epic poem by means of memory only was 
discovered among the inhabitants of Finland. Here 
a large number of popular poems were collected at 
the beginning of our century by LOnnrot anil others, 
poems which had lived on, os it would seem, without 
any elaborate measures having been taken for their 
careful preservation. They were collected in tho 
spinning-rooms and bath-rooms, and there were but 
slight discrepancies between the same poems os recited 
by men and women in different ports of the country. 
>J1 these poems, though apparently independent of 
each other, like the Homeric Aristeias, were easily 
arranged into one coherent epic, the Rolovola, though 
Lonnrot made no Becret that, as ho hod learnt a larger 
number of those poems than any of the regular rhap¬ 
sodes, he thought himself free to take the same 
liberties with them which thoy constantly did. All 
this is extremely interesting and instructive to all 
who are occupied with the Homeric question under 
several of its most important aspects. 

Those cases, to which more might be added, prove, 
at all events, the fact that, before the invention of 
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letters, oral tradition was the only moans of preserv¬ 
ing and handing down religious, legal, and poetical 
documents from one generation to another, and thus 
laying the foundations of what we call a civilised 
life, baaed on handing down the experience of each 
generation to succeeding generations. 

But while in many parts of the world these literary 
attempts remained naturally very imperfect, they 
were brought to a high state of perfection among the 
people of Mesopotamia, China, ami Egypt, whilo in 
India they actually led on to a complete literature 
preserved in alphabetic writing. It was particularly 
that clan or caste which is commonly called the caste 
of the Br&hmans that cultivated literary' compo¬ 
sitions, and though they were averse to multiplying 
MSS. or books, one of the old alphabets is actually 
called Brfthmt, the alphabet of their god Brahma or 
of the Brahmans. But though, for reasons of their 
own—that is, in order to keep the education of the 
higher ranks in their own hands—the Br&hm&ns 
resisted the multiplication of MSS. and insisted on 
their sacred literature being handed down by one 
generation to another according to a strict discipline 
which formed tho foundation of their popular educa¬ 
tion, we see there better than anywhere clso how 
large a mass of literature may be preserved by 
memory alone, provided there is a scholastic method 
by which the memory is disciplined and strengthened 
for these extraordinary efforts. No wonder that 
modem schoolmasters consider such achievements as 
quite impossible, incredible, and unthinkable. They 
are like the fishes who, from living for generations 
in dark caves, have nearly or altogether lost the use 
I. I 
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of their eyes, and would naturally shako their heads 
when they were told that there was such a thing as 
light. 

One thing is certainly surprising—namely, that 
neither in Greece nor in India do wo find any trace of 
tho revolution that must have been introduced by the 
discovery of writing or its application to tho better 
preservation of ft literature that had till then been 
purely mnemonic. The invention of printing is, after 
nil, a purely mechanical improvement, which any 
woodcarver might have made without much effort or 
ingenuity. Its effects, however, were colossal, and 
such words as printing, imprinting, publishing, edition, 
Stc., soon found their place in the dictionary of every 
language. The invention of an alphabet and its appli¬ 
cation to the preserving and spreading of literary 
compositions, required a much greater expenditure of 
ingenuity, and must have caused an immense revolu¬ 
tion in tire intellectual constitution of the leading 
nations of the world, and yet we meet almost nowhere 
with any expression of wonder and admiration. 

The reason for this may have been that writing 
came in very early and very gradually. At firei it 
wm used not for literary purposes, but for official 
inscriptions on monuments and coins, for treaties 
between States, or for commercial intercourse between 
the merchants of old. It was, in fact, at first a matter 
of engraving rather than of painting, of the chisel 
and stilus rather than of the brush, the reed, and 
colour (ink, &c.). Thus we find even in countries into 
which the knowledge of alphabetic writing was clearly 
imported, ready made, from without—as, for instance, 
in India—single letters scattered on milestones, used 
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for marking cattle, employed tentatively on sigloi, 
then on coins and public monument*, long before the 
use of the alphabet, slightly modified and made more 
current, for literary purposes. In India, for instance, 
which derived its alphabet. from an Aramean sou ice, 
the first trace of paper instead of stone or metal, and 
therefore of some colouring substance used for writ¬ 
ing, occurs, as I pointed out in my History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, in the account which Nearchus 
in the fourth century n. a gives us of what lie had 
soon in India. He speaks of layers of cotton pressed 
together for the production of paper', a process 
similar to that which is followed by modern paper- 
makers in Iudia in the production of their papier 
vegetal. This seemed to me to prove the existence 
of a written language and of paper, probably used in 
the sea-coast towns visited by foreign merchants, and 
indispensable for making commercial contracts. But 
while this would show the use of alphabetic writing 
on paper in the fourth century B. c., and chiefly for 
commercial purposes, we must not forget how large 
a country India is in order to understand what Mega- 
sUienes says in one of his fragment* *, that the Indians 
in his time—that is, about the same time as Nearchus 
—had no knowledge of letters, but settled every legal 
question from memory. If we supposed that dwd 
lurfprjr 1 could be traualated from the Smriti, the re¬ 
cognized name for legal and other branches of profane 
literature in Sanskrit, this would show that the Indians 

‘ M. M., Hitftry Anetmt Ramkrit i«„ p. 515; Bflhlor, Ind. 

JW«ofra»*jr, p. 6 . 

• Fiafuunia BitbrUm Onuou, od. C. Mailer, ii. 450. 

3 M. M , Hitt. A. S, Lit., p. $15; Bufaler, loo. ait., p. 6, 
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themselves had explained to Nearchns that their laws 
existed originally in their memory only, and that 
their law-books were technically called Smriti or 

But what I wanted chiefly to point oat is that in 
that country, in Indio, where a considerable mnemonic 
literature existed before writing was introduced from 
without, where a minute analysis of the sounds of 
words into letters, vowels, and consonants; nasals, 
labials, und dentals; surds and sonants; tenues and 
aspirates, and all the rest, had nevertheless been 
carried out by ancient grammarians on thorough 
scientific phonetic principles, little or no surprise 
was excited by this most extraordinary discovery of 
writing. One con only suppose that people grew 
accustomed gradually to the idea of writing, of 
parlcr <jnx yeux, by inscriptions on coins, monuments, 
milestones, and by the marks on cattle, so that ita use, 
it may ho at first as a mare help to the memory and 
afterwards as taking the place of the ancient and 
sacred mnemonic literature of the country, was not so 
sudden a shock as it otherwise would have boon. 

If in later times the invention of letters was 
ascribed to Brahmin, and the alphabet itself called 
Br&lnni, given by Brahmin, nothing could lie more 
natural, considering that he was supposed to be the 
husband of Vii, speech, and the creator of all things. 
Those arc traditions which cannot lie traced back 
much further than 300 or 400 A.D., and seem in their 
origin most natural. Another tradition mentioned 
by Alberuni that the letters had been forgotten in 
Indio, and had, by divino revelation, been reinventod 
by Vyisa, the son of Par&rara, deserves more serious 
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attention than it has hitherto received, because there 
is an episode in the great epic of the MahAbhArata, 
which ia always ascribed to Vyksa, stating that the 
god Gar,e*a, tho lord of hosts, was the first to reduce 
that immense poem to writing, au episode absent in 
the earlier redactions of the poem. This seems to 
prove almost with certainty that bofore that time, 
before the addition of that episode, the MahAbhArata, 
as a collected poem, hod existed in oral tradition 
only ; at all events, it seems to admit a ileus as alone 
fit to deal with such a nodus. And here it should be 
added that Vyksa, i. e. disposition, would be a very 
near equivalent of NyAsa, putting down, the recog¬ 
nized word for writing. If there is no authoritative 
proof of tho existence of the MahAbhArata, with all its 
constituent chapters, before the eleventh century A.D.', 
that would put the use of writing for literary purposes 
very late, and far too late. 

But while in Lidia we seldom or never meet with 
any expression of surprise at the possibility of 
writing or painting sound, an art which, oven to ua, 
would seem miraculous unless we knew its natural 
origin and its alow and regular historical progress, 
there aro a few paanages in Greek literature which 
seem to indicate that the recollection of a period of 
purely mnemonic literature was not quite extinct in 
Greece even at the time of Plato. The Greeks spoke 
of Mnemosyne (memory) as the mother of all tho 
Muses, that is, of all brandies of human knowledge, 
and even when they speak of Homer as the represen¬ 
tative of the Homeric poems, they never represent tho 


» Boiler, loo. eli., p. 4. 
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blind bard as a writer, not even as an Egyptian scribe 
with stilus, paper, and ink. And when Plato wrote 
his fierce attuck on the iuvontion of writing, we can 
clearly perceive from the tone of his invective that 
those whom he addressed would not have entirely 
forgotten tliat wonderful ago in which Mnemosyno 
and her daughters ruled supreme. On that ground 
the passage in the Phaedros is of so much importance 
tliat I shall quote it here:— 

‘Sokrute*. I have heard a tradition of antiquity, 
whether true or not antiquity only knows. .. . 

■ Phuedro a I wish you would tell me what 
•Sokrat **. In the Egyptian city of Naukratis there 
was a famous old god, whose name was Thcuth—the 
bird which is called the Ibis being sacred to him—and 
he was the inventor of many arts, such as arithmetic 
and calculation, and geometry and astronomy, ami 
draughts and dice; but his great discovery was the 
use, of letters. Now, in those days Thamrous was the 
king of tho whole of Upper Egypt, which is the dis¬ 
trict surrounding that great city, called by tho 
Hellenes Egyptinu Thebes, and they call the god 
himself Ammon. To him came Theuth and showed 
his inventions, desiring that the other Egyptians 
might lie allowed to liave the benefit of them. He 
went through them, and Thammus inquired about 
their several uses, and praised some of them and cen¬ 
sured others, and approved or disapproved of thorn. 
There would be no use in repeating all that Thammus 
said to Theuth in praise or blame of various arts. 
But when they came to letters, “ This," said Theuth, 
« will make the Egyptians wiser and give them better 
memories, for this is the cure of forgetfulness and of 
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folly.” Thammus replied. “ O most ingenious Theath, 
he who lias the gift of invention is not always tho 
best judge of the utility or inutility of his own in¬ 
ventions to tho users of them. And in this instance 
a paternal love of your own child has led you to say 
what is not the fact, for this invention of yours will 
create forgetfulness in the learners' souls, because 
they will not use their memories; they will trust to 
the external written characters and not remember 
of themselves. You have found a specific, not for 
memory, but for reminiscence, and you give your 
disciples only tho pretence of wisdom. They will be 
hearers of many tilings and will have learned nothing; 
they will appear to be omniscient, and will generally 
know nothing; they will be tiresome company, having 
the show of wisdom without the reality." 

•Phuedros Yes, Sokrat**, you can easily invent 
tales of Egypt or of any other country.’ 

On this point we may fully agree with Phaedroe, 
but the impression remains on my mind that such 
a diatribe against tho art of writing would hardly be 
intelligible except in a country whore the period of 
mnemonic literature had not yet been entirely for¬ 
gotten. This impression is confirmed by the state¬ 
ment of Xeuophon 1 that in his time clover boys at 
school had still to learn the whole of the Iliad and 
Odyssey by heart, though we know from Plutarch * 
that every schoolmaster at least possessed a copy of 
the Iliud. Tho Homeric poems themselves were at 
the same time known to the people at large, not 
from MSS. which they might read, but from tho 
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rhapsodes who travelled about from village to village, 
from town to town ', a stupid race, who hardly under¬ 
stood the meaning of what they were repeating every 
day before large crowds. However, the fact remains 
that in no Greek writer do we meet with any expres¬ 
sion of wonder at what acorns to us the moat wonder¬ 
ful invention of antiquity, the discovery of alphabetic 
writing, beyond the fact that, like the invention of all 
arts, such as spinning and ploughing, the ait of 
writing also was traced bock to some divine author. 
To aay that the literary activity ascribed to VyAaa, 
which ia far too large for ony one individual, re¬ 
presents really the work of a whole period, during 
which whatever remained of the ancient mnemonic 
literature of India was for the first time reduced to 
writing, requires more proof than wo can at present 
produce. 

However, the question of a whole period of 
mnemonic literature preceding everywhere the written 
literature of a country, though strongly mooted by the 
school of F. A. Wolf, mode little progress before the 
discovery of the ancient Vedic literature of India. 
The idea that memory, though a possible, must have 
been a very unsafe, vehicle for poetry, and still more 
for prose, was entirely contradicted by what wo saw 
in India. True, the MSS. of the Veda, which I col¬ 
lated in various public and private libraries, proved 
wonderfully coircct. While the MSS. of Greek 
and Roman classics, and more particularly those of 
the New Testament, swarm with various readings, 
the MSS. of the Rig-voda, the sacred hymns of 
the Br&hmaus, are almost free from them in the 

1 Xanoplion, CWtr. Iv. J. 
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ordinary sense of that word. They may contain 
some clerical errors here aud there, but these clerical 
errors have never become traditional, they have 
seldom been copied from one MS. into another, or, 
if they were, they had some kind of birthright, they 
belonged, in fact, to some ancient Vcdic family, the 
members of which had preserved some peculiar read¬ 
ing of their own from early times, and would never 
admit it to be a mere error. They were, in fact, the 
result of oral tradition as preserved with great care 
and accuracy in various Vedic families. Thus, when 
I consulted my friends among the Vedic scholars of 
India concerning some of these varieties in tho text 
of the Kig-veda, they told me, what I ought to have 
known from their ancient literature, tliat MSS. of 
the Veda had never been considered as of great 
authority in India, aud that their own great scholars 
never learnt the Veda from MSS., but only from 
the mouth of a Guru, who had himself learnt it from 
his Guru, and thus atl infiuitum. MSS. might be 
used now and then, but if there should ever bo serious 
doubt or controversy ns to tho exact wording of a 
passage, it would be settled in India, not by a colla¬ 
tion of MSS., but by an upjtcal to a living MS., that 
is, to Srotriyn BriUimuns, who had been taught l>y 
their Guru in tho proper way. 

Tho Rig-veda-Sn»uhitA consists of 1,017 or , »° 2K 
hymns, each on an average of about ten verses. 
I have not counted the words, though I have made 
a complete index of them ; but, if wo rnay trust native 
scholars, U10 total number of words in the collection 
of the Rig-veda amounts to 153,826 \ 

* IllbUri Uelmt, p. i J7. 
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The editor of the Indian Antiquary assures 1 us 
that there are still tliousanda of BrAhmans who know 
the whole of the Rig-veda by heart. I have myself 
had visits from native scholars who could repeat huge 
portions of it, and I have teen in correspondence with 
othera who assured uio that they could do the same 
when they were only twelve or fifteen years of agu. 
A very distinguished native scholar, Shankar Pan- 
durang Pandit, wrote to me in i «77 : ‘ I am collating 
a few of our walking Rig-vc<la MSS.; taking your 
text as my basis I find a good many differences, which 
I shall be able to examine more closely, when I may 
bo able to say whether they are real various readings 
or not. I will, of course, communicate them all to 
you before making any use of them publicly, if 
I can do this at all.' 

Another native scholar, who is Professor at the 
Government College in Poonah, R. G. Bhandarkar, 
M.A., when writing in the Indian Antiquary* of 
the same class of students of the Veda, says : * Learn¬ 
ing the Vedas by heart and repeating them in a 
manner never to make a single mistake even in the 
accents, is the occupation of their life. The best 
student of the Veda knows by heart the SamhitA, 
the Pads, Krant a, G«tA, and Ghana of the hymns, tho 
Aitarfya Brahmans and Amnyaka, the Kalpu and 
Grihya-Sfitras of AsvalAyana, the Nighantu, Ninikta, 
A 7 <audas, Gyotisha, .SikshA PAninis grammar. A 
Vaidika is thus a living Vedic library 1 

I hopo my readers have not been frightenod by 
this string of uncouth names. They do not sound so 


* 1870, p. 14a 


* *874, p. 
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uncouth aa they look, if they will only remember that 
Sanskrit is pronounced like Italian, that k, g, t, d, s. It, 
»u, if printed os italics, represent peculiar modifica¬ 
tions of those letters about which they need not 
trouble themselves in reading, while, if-they try to 
pronounce them, they have only to remember that 
k i9 pronounced like ch in church, and g like j in join. 
All the other letters ore pronounced as they are 
written. Boforo I explain what all these names mean, 
and what an amount of literature they embrace, I 
must explain once more that the Vedic students who 
carry that weight of literature on their shoulders or 
in their brains never attempt to carry anything else, 
never during all their life think of anything else. 
They are what they profess to know, they are the 
books winch they have learnt by heart Originally 
the one object of their existence was to preserve these 
works, to preserve them from that destruction which, 
before there was writing with ink and paper, would 
have been inevitable. There was in fact no other 
wny for preserving what was considered sacred, 
revealed by the Godhead, handed down from teacher 
to teacher, at first, probably, from father to son, and 
the loss of which would have involved the loas of all 
that was most valued in this life, most essential for 
the next We must not imagine that every Brfthmau 
learnt all this mass of literature by heart Every 
member of the priestly caste, nay, every boy of the 
second and third castes also, the nobility and the 
citizens, wore expected to learn some portions of it, 
oven without aspiring to become teachers in turn. 
It was reserved for a smaller tlite of Br&hmans, and 
of Brihmans only, to go through years and years of 
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the strictest mnemonic discipline in order to becomo 

recognized teachers- And it must be remembered 

that during the whole of their life, from childhood to 

old age, they had nothing else to do than to keep up ^ 

by persistent repetition the mnemonic capital which 

they had acquired. It is no use to consult a Vedic 

Brahman on philosophical questions, or a Law Pandit 

on grammar. He knows one book, and to all intents j 

and purposes is that book. If you want to find 

a quotation from Manu, open a law Pandit, and ho 

will givo it you, chapter and verse. But the history 

of the world, geography, astronomy, do not exist for 

him. Newspapers did not exist, and novels are a 

very recent growth of native literature. He remained 

in owe groove from beginning to end, and thus the 

extraordinary fonts of memory, which at first sound 

to us perfectly incredible, become comprehensible. 

Besides, for what purpose should those mnemonic 
feats have been invented? No one scorns proud of 
thorn, they only seem inevitable to account for the 
existence of a literature at a time when writing was 
unknown. 

It would have removed many difficulties if the 
Brahmans had declared that Brahmt or Gitntt* or 
Vyaaa wrote the Veda, and no one oould have con¬ 
tradicted them, for ik> one knew that writing, even 
for monumental purposes, does not occur before the 
ago of King Asoka in the third century D.C. In fact 
all the evidence wc con gather from century to 
century down to the time of Hiouen-thsang and 
I-taing, seventh century a.Dl. and which I have col¬ 
lected elsewhere, admits of one explanation only, 
namely, that no one in India doubted of the wonder- 
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ful powers of memory in the preservation of their 
ancient literature. It may be well to add the in¬ 
dependent evidence of what might bo supposed to 
have been hostile witnesses, if indeed the question of 
hostility could come in, where facts were palpable, 
uncontestod, and incontestable. I no longer assign so 
early a date to the Buddhist Suttas as I formerly did, 
nay, I go so far os to admit that though these Suttas 
may hove existed in some form, we cannot prove that 
they existed in the form of books, such os we have 
them before the timo of Vattagftmini, 80 B.C. But 
even for that time their evidence is not to be mis¬ 
apprehended. When, for instance, they speak of what 
the word Brfthman really means, they do not sec the 
essential qualities of that spiritual rank in birth, 
colour, and knowledge of the Vedas, but in far higher 
qualities. Brfthman had evidently assumed at that 
time, in spite of the opposition between Brahmans 
and Buddhists, the Mine meaning which wo assign to 
a true gentleman, a true nobleman, as being not 
simply a member of n noble family, but a man who 
possesses true nobility of soul and true gentleness of 
conduct. Not even a knowledge of the Veda would 
make a man a real Brfthman, much less a Rishi. And 
thus we read, for instance, in the AmbaMA* Sutta *, 
■ Though you, AmbattAa (a Brfthman) can say—I, as 
a pupil, know by heart the versee of the ancient poets 
(Rishis) of the Brfthmana, the authors of the verses 
and reciters of the verses, whose ancient form of 
words so chanted, uttered, or composed, the Brfthmans 
of to-day chant over again and rehearse, intoning or 


> S«r*f Bool* tftlu BuddMUt, H. p. 119. 
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reciting exactly as they have been intoned or recited, 
yet are you not on that account a Rishi yourself, or 
have attained to the state of a Rishi.’ What is moat 
important in this passage is that a distinction is made 
between certain mystic versos, probably the ordinary 
Mantras, the OAyatrf, &c., or some of the MahAvAkyas, 
and the great mass of verses of the Three Vedas, and 
that these three (not four) Vedas should be ascribed 
to certain authors *, just as they are now. It is also 
clear that a number of subsidiary works, some of them 
in prose, wore at that time considered essential in 
a Brihman'a mnemonic supellex, ITiey need not be 
exactly tire same texts which we possess, but they 
must liave treated of the same subjects, such as ritual 
(Kalpa), phonology (SikshA), exegesis (PurAwos), 
legends (ItihAsas), words (Nirukta), grammar (VyAka- 
rana). To thcao is added LokAyata, which I should 
identify with profane (Smnti) philosophy, and lastly 
tho indices or Anukramanls, which many Br&hmans 
and even not BrAhinans know by heart. It is door, 
therefore, that in the eyes of the public the BrAhmnn* 
had claimed to be Brahman on the strength of their 
mnemonic knowledge, while Buddha himself assigned 
a far higher sense to that name, and in that higher 
sense claimed it for himself and for every true 
gentleman, whether Brihmana or Samnna. 

It is but natural that in their efforts to learn the 
hyninB of the Rig-veda, the BrAhmans should have 

1 AOSaka (Hr»t Aahhka), VSinaka, V*m.vlpra, VeasOmitta Yuma- 
Uggi, AhciraM, Bhiradyipa, V»«/rta, Kauapa and Bhagu, 
uvldantly, though with bliglit modification*, tie uamea of tho 
reputed principal authors of tl.o Ton Manrfalna of the Rig-viola. 

—Loc. CiA, p. 119. 
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resorted to every kind of mnemonic device in order 
to facilitate the acquisition of them by their young 
pupils,-and to guard against any corruptions in the 
Thus we learn from time quite as early as any 
Buddhist texts could claim, from the PnUitAkhyas, 
for instance, that the SamhitA, the collection of the' 
hymns of the Rig-veda. was learnt in five different 
ways, called (i) SamhitA, (a) Pada, («) Krama, (4) 
Gnik, (5) Ghana. 

'Hie first text gives tho words pronounced together, 
with such modifications of final and initial letters as 
Jire required by the rules of Sandhi, ns given in the 
<SikahA, phonetics, and in the grammar of FAnini. 

In the second, or Pada text, each word is given by 
itself, very much as wo recite our poetry, without 
stringing every word together with the following 
word. 

In tho third, the Krama toxt, if . we take a line 
consisting of a number of independent words, they 
have to be recited ns follows:— 

*. *; ». s ; ,1.4; 4, 5; 5. 6 ; 7; 7, #, &c. This u 

supposed to secure to each word both its modified and 
ita unmodified form, and MSS. in which the words of 
the Rig-veda are arranged in that fashion are by no 
means scarce, nor Brfthinans who can recite the hymns 
in that fashion. 

In the Gaik text the words are still more com¬ 
plicated. They follow each other according to the 
following scheme:— 

*» *; *. 3; 3 * 4 ; *. 3; 3 » 4; 4,3; 3,4, &c. 

Lastly, in the Ghana texts the complication is 
carried to such a degree that it becomes really absurd, 
and yet not only are there students who can go 
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through tho whole of the Rig-veda in the Ghana 
fashion, but I have seen even MSS. in which large por¬ 
tions of thia Veda lire written out in this fashion, vis.: 

i* a - a « *. >. ». 3- 3. *> «. 3 J *. 3. 3. *, a . 3. 4. 4. 

3, a, a, 3; a, 3, 3, a, a, 3, 4, 4, 3- *. 2. 3. 41 3- 4. 4.3. 3- 

4, 5. 5. 4. 3. 3- 4. 5- 

These are facts, nn<l how could we account for them 
if we did not recognise in them the paramount object 
to assist in tli© learning of the Veda, and particularly 
with regard to final and initial letters and the con¬ 
stant modifications of the accents in the preservation 
of its correctness? The recitation becomes, of course, 
a mere singsong, but I am told that schoolboys and 
schoolgirls adopt even now similar tricks in reciting, 
or in speaking to each other, if they do not wish to 
bo understood by their neighbours. Incredible as 
such statements may sound to us, our sceptical friends 
have only to undertake a trip to Boinbuy and they 
will return converted. In order to convince mo, 
though I confess that after having read the old 
Pr&tis&khyos I did not want much couviucing. luy 
friend, Shankar Pandumng Pandit, sont me a photo¬ 
graph, which ho explains iu a letter dated February 
a8, 1883:— 

' I have been for some timo thinking of sending this 
photograph to yon, haring purposely had it taken 
for you. You will perhaps not recognise me there 
sitting on a chair with a volume of your Editiu 
Pi-incep* of the Rig-veda. Behind me stands my 
friend, Abuji Vishnu Kathavata, of tho Guzoratlii 
Provincial College at Ahmedabad. But the most 
important figure in the group is the blind man who 
is sitting in front of me on a stool covered with 
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a panther akin. He was left blind—entirely blind— 
by a fell attack of a moil-pox when he was an infant. 
Ho is now about thirty-six years old, and lives on 
the kindness of his brother, a distinguished member 
of the Bombay Uncovenonted Civil Service. Blind 
KasavabhaMa is a most excellent Vedic scholar, ho 
knows by heart the whole of the Rig-veda-SamhitA, 
the whole of the AitarAya Br&kmana (proso), the 
whole of P&?iini’s grammar in eight books, and the 
rest of the Doaa Oranthas, the Ten Books. He can 
repeat from beginning to end, not only tho SamhitA 
text, but also the Pada and the Krama texts (as ex¬ 
plained before) 1 . I have often examined him with 
your editions of the SamhitA and Pada texts in my 
hands, and found him perfectly accurate in his recita¬ 
tion. He never requires any help to refresh his 
memory, but is always ready to begin wherever you 
like. No accent, no letter, no pause, no sound is mis¬ 
placed, everything is recited in Ure most correct 
method. 

‘I do not claim this man as proving that all the 
lines which are contained in tho Rig-veda could have 
been composed without paper and ink, but only that 
they could have been handed down by memory’ before 
our alphabetic letters were invented and had been 
applied to the preservation of ancient poetry’. Blind 
Kosavabhatta cannot read, ho never could read. But 
his father, being a very pious man, felt it as a great 
misfortune that his boy should be so unfortunate, and 
ho employed a Vedic scholar to teach him, not in 
a public school, but at home. He kept him at homo 

* Tho Cars and Ghana aoein unknown to tha author* of tha 
Prttiaikhya. 

I. 
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and also kept another poor Brithman boy to learn 
with him. After the Guru, or teacher, had given him 
lessons daily, the boy sat down with a MS. of the 
Veda, to learn by heart the same lesson with his 
blind companion. This was, of course, irregular, but 
could not be helped in a private class. The blind boy, 
however, thus learnt by rote whatever the Guru hod 
taught and whatever his young companion helped him 
to repeat. 

•After about twelve or thirteen years, blind Kcsn- 
vabliotta became the perfect Vedic scholar ho is now, 
and has become in turn a teacher of the Veda.’ 

It must not be supposed, however, that this learning 
by heart is restricted to Vcdic literature. Brihmans 
who devote themselves to the study of law, learn 
some law-books by heart, and some commentaries on 
them, and commentaries on commentaries. A gram¬ 
marian loams the great grammar of Pinini and other 
grammatical treatises, a philosopher the rules of one 
or several systems of philosophy, a student of general 
literature the masterpieces of K&lidAsa and others. 

Women are excluded from these oral teachings, but 
I have known one case at least where the young 
daughter of a more liberal-minded BrAhman was 
allowed to profit by the daily lessons of her brothers. 
She was the lady who came to me at Oxford, and 
recited, in the presence of my somewhat incredulous 
professorial colleagues, the BhagavadgttA, tho Amara- 
Kosha, and large portions of the Bh&gavato-PurAiia. 

To a student familiar with Sanskrit literature, such 
confirmatory instances are hardly required. He meets 
with constant indications that the ancient literature 
of the BrAhmans was not a written but a mnemonic 
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literature, not a book or a volume but some ideal 
possession handed down from time immemorial and 
carefully preserved to the present dAy. Wo call our 
sacred literature the Holy Writ, or the Bible, i.e. the 
book. With the Aryan nations it has remained 
customary to apeak of what is fore ordained aa 
‘ spoken.' fatum; the Semitic nations more usually 
call it ' what is written.’ Wc speak of volumes, pages, 
chapters, and verses; why should no such expressions 
have been applied in ancient times to the Veda ? It 
is called the Veda, that is Knowledge; it is called 
Sruti, that is the Healing; while the more rocent com¬ 
positions are called Smrtti or Recollection. In later 
times a human workmanship is distinctly denied to 
the Veda, and it is therefore called npaurushdya, 
i.e. not made by man. This is surely a strange idea 
among ancient, and AS yet but half-civilized, people, 
but it Reems to have been readily accepted in India. 
Liko some not long departed English divines, wlio 
saw in everything miraculous—such as the account 
of his death, given by Moses himself in the Five 
Books of Moses—the best proof that Moses must 
have been a divinely inspired prophet, Hindu theo¬ 
logians also have argued that no ordinary mortal 
could possibly have predicted the rewards of sacrifices 
in a future life, as they are promised in the Veda, 
unless he had heard or seen them. While what they 
had heard was called Sruti, they themselves, because 
they had been able to see what was hidden from 
ordinary mortals, were called Riahis, seers. All these 
facta may seem insignificant as arguments, but they 
are important on account of their very insignificance; 
they evidently were not designed, but arc there, be¬ 
lt 2 
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cause the underlying belief was there that the Veda 
was not a literary composition in the ordinary sense, 
but a communication mado by a divine power and 
handed down by word of mouth front one generation 
to another, without the help of a written language. 
If it should be argued tliat this system of oral tradi¬ 
tion continued to exist at a time when writing and 
printing were well known and widely practised in 
India, that the author of the Lav* of Mann actually 
anathematizes those who wrote the V eda and learnt 
it by heart from a book and not from the mouth of 
a qualified teacher, oven tins seems to me to confirm 
the fact that there was a time when writing did not 
yet exist in India, and when the handing down of 
tho Veda, and with it the education of the people, 
formed the exclusive privilege of the Brahmans. 
Similar survivals of ancient customs are well known. 
For certain sacred functions a Jewish priest still uses 
a stone weapon, while a steel knife may be in his 
pocket; uay, we arc told that in Poland, oven after 
tho invention of printing, Christian chaplains had to 
relate or sing the history of their ancestors before the 
people, iustcad of reading it 1 . That tho hymns of 
the Veda were originally composed by men who 
knew a written alphabet, has never been maintained, 
much leas proved. Tho name assigned to one nlplia- 
bet, Brdhmi, even if it should be meant for ‘ invented 
by BrahmA,’ is of late date, and would mean no more 
than tliat its origin was unknown, while tho name of 
Yavcmdni Lipi, used by PAnini, and meaning the 
writing of the Yavanas, is as honest and straight- 
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forward a confession of the BrAhmons' acquaintance 
with an Ionic alphabet as the Greek name of Phoeni¬ 
cian letters or the Arab name of Indian numerals. 

The more we learn of all the circumstances of life 
in India during the Vedic Period, the more we shall 
see how full of contradictions it would become if wo 
tried to foist in among tho real achievcmonta of that 
gifted race tho invention of a written alphabet also, 
representing it as of native origin, like tho Egyptian, 
and treating it, not ns a later foreign importation, 
like coinage and scientific astronomy, but os a natural 
product of the Indian soil, with its necessary ante¬ 
cedents, the ideographic ami syllabia signs. The 
Hindus bad elaborated a most perfect system of all 
the sounds occurring in language, but they never 
thought of inventing visible signs for them. That 
idea camo to them from without. No one can doubt 
that it caino to them from a Semitic" source, but as to 
tho exact date of that importation, and still more ns 
to tho date of its employment for literary purposes, 
the longer wc ubstain from positive statement* the 
tatter for ourselves and for others. It is easy to fix 
tho dates of the oldest historical inscriptions (third 
century B.O.), but wo may still meet with older ones, 
and as to the books written on papor or MSS., who 
would dare to fix the date of the earliest, oven of tho 
Bower MS., and my own Horiuxi facsimile! 

That during all the centuries there was u literature 
in Indio, entirely mnemonic and traditional, is 
doubted by few, and that in order to hand down that 
literature the most perfect system of learning by 
heart was contrived and cultivated by the Br&lunons, 
is a fact tlmt ought to be dearly seen and considered, 
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for it throws light on some of the most important 
problems in the early history of India, and indirectly 
of other countries also. A mere shake of the head 
and shrugging of the shoulders is hero no longer 
allowed. The question with Sanskrit has always 
been, Are theories stronger than facts, or facts 
stronger than theories ? The facts, as I have shown, 
are accessible to anybody who will make a journey to 
Benares, and the same facto would have met him if 
he had gone to India in the time of the PrAtisAkhyos, 
fifth century R.C. 

One cannot be too careful in stating facto or opinions 
which are unwelcome to certain scholar**. I have had 
experience in these matters, and I could easily form 
a volume if I collected the opinions which have been 
ascribed to me, but which I never expressed except 
with considerable limitations. It will most likely bo 
said that I represent the Indian mnemonic system 
of preserving literary work as preferable to written or 
printed books. I have occasionally given expression 
to my regret that the old system of learning by heart 
at our public schools should have gone so completely 
out of fashion. Old men like myself know what 
n precious treasure for life the few lines are that 
remain indelibly engraved on our memory from our 
earliest schooldays. Whatever else we forget they 
remain, and they remind us by their very sound of 
happy days, of happy faces, and happy hearts. 

Alas! our memory has been systematically ruined, 
and it hardly deserves that name any longer when wo 
remember what memory was in ancient times. We 
seem to be piling every day heaps of ashes on that 
divine light within us. Men who read the Tim *i 
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every morning, possibly Xotea and Queriet, then Blue 
Books, then possibly novels, or it may be serious 
works on such different subjects as geology, philology, 
geography, or history, are systematically ruining their 
memory. They ore under the suzerainty of books, 
and helpless without them. I know there are ex¬ 
ceptions, but it is difficult to verify them, and in 
arranging facta affecting persons, we should be very 
careful to distinguish between what wo have seen 
ourselves and what has been told us by other*. Of 
the mnemonic achievements of certain Pandits and 
of the PauditA RAmab&i, I can speak from personal 
experience. I have seen and heard them recite their 
tasks, and that in tho presence of other people. 

I knew Macaulay, of whom it was said and believed 
that he could repeat a leading article of tho Time# 
after having read it once ; but I never hod the heart 
to oak him to let me hear him do so. Professor 
Conington at Oxford enjoyed the same reputation, 
but I never heard him cither repeat a few pages after 
he had read them. Still, there is nothing so vory 
incredible in this, for when I was at school at Leipzig 
and the whole class was punished by being kept bock 
till they had learnt two or three chapters of Cicero, 
I generally was off in about ten minutes. I could not 
do that now for my very life. 

I lately read a very' interesting book by the 
Rev. H. C. Adams, a master at Winchester, which was. 
and is still, famous for its system of ‘ standing up.' 
As it was published in his lifetime, and in the life¬ 
time of the pupils whom he mentions by name, I think 
he may be fairly trusted. He tells us in Wykehamica. 
(1878) that ho knew a schoolfellow who never oould 
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learn his repetition, but who coaid nevertheless go 
through the whole of the scores in the matches with 
Eton and Harrow from the very first, giving each 
player his correct number of runs, and particularly 
the manner in which he was out. 

He knew another, of no remarkable capacity, able 
to say the whole of the English Bible by rot©. Put 
him on where you would, he would go fluently on as 
long as there was any one to listen. 

When large standings up were said, sometimes 13,000 
and 14,coo lines were repeated, and were repeated well 
too. In Bishop Wordsworth's time, one boy in the 
Senior Part of the Fifth took up the whole of Virgil 
for his standing up, and acquitted himself brilliantly, 
that being only a portion of his eight lessons. I havo 
made the reading of the Timet every morning re¬ 
sponsible for the gradual paralysis of our memory, 
but wliat shall we say when wo are told the lato 
editor of the Timas, Mr. Chenory, whose death is still 
deplored by so many friends, knew the KorAn and 
the Old Testament in Arabic and Hebrew by heart os 
well as any Ullema or Rabbi 1 1 Perhaps those who, 
like myself, knew him well, may feel a little sceptical. 
He certainly never mentioned this extraordinary 
power to me. Judging by our own capacity or 
incapacity, we may perhaps recall to mind the well- 
known lines of Horace which we learnt at school 
many years ago, and which may still supply some 
comfort to weaker memories and humbler souls:— 

Eat quadaio prodIxo temu, ai nou dntur ultra. 

I could mention a number of similar cases, but 

1 Soo Auulmn, Fabrnary 16, 1884. 
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very few which I witnessed myself, and I know from 
sad experience that second-hand evidence in such 
matters is extremely treacherous. Many times an 
actor is reported to know ever so many pieces by 
heart, but that means generally that with the help 
of other actors, and sometimes with the help of the 
aouffUur, he can act and repeat his part. 1 have 
heard Brandram recite several plays of Shakespeare 
entirely by himself, and without a hitch or a flaw. 
I have myself, in my youth, repeated compositions of 
more than 100,000 notes on the pianoforte without 
any effort The memory is then, I believe, chiefly 
muscular, not mental, and if any little hitch happens, 
the chain is often broken, and we must begin again. 
It might be useful to collect such instances, but it 
would require great care in distinguishing between 
what one has seen of such marvels, and wffat one has 
only heard. 

The whole of this subject is of caprone importance 
to the student of ancient languuge, literature, laws, 
and religion. The date of the introduction of writing, 
and writing for literary purposes, ought to be settled 
lie fore we take another step. As it is, it is generally 
neglected, and leaves antiquity as if surrounded by 
a constantly shifting mist It is then that different 
scholars givo expression to their vague and unsup¬ 
ported theories, and such words as incredible, im¬ 
possible, and unthinkable are boldly met by pulpable, 
inevitable, and self-evident F. A. Wolf was a great 
light-hriuger by placing in his Prolegomena this 
question of a mnemonic literature in front of all other 
questions. I followed his example for India, and 
almost the first essay I over wrote was ‘ On the Intro- 
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duction of Writing into India.’ One cannot foresee and 
anticipate all the doubts in other minds, or answer 
beforehand all tlie questions that may be asked. All 
I can say is that before I wrote that essay I had 
wrestled with many of those doubts myself, and that 
they generally arose from ill-supported dates assigned 
by tradition to tho authorities quoted for or against 
the principle that a mnemonic literature existed 
nearly everywhere before a written literature, and 
that nowhere were tho difficulties inherent in a 
mnemonic literature met more systematically and 
more successfully than in India. Once more I must 
ask my friends and follow labourers not to confound 
knowledge of the alphabet with its employment for 
literary purposes. A gulf of centuries often lies 
between these two events. Only we must not allow 
mere impressions to obscure our sight when trying to 
pierce through many dark and deceptive clouds 
surrounding the earliest beginnings of literature and 
civilization. 
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T HERE wo people in the world who ore very fond 
of asking what they call point-blank questions. 
They generally profen to hate all shilly-shallying, 
and they are at no pains to hide their suspicion that 
any one who declines to soy yea or no to any question 
which they choose to ask has either his intellect 
clouded by metaphysics or has not tho courage of his 
opinions. Tho idea that it is often more difficult 
to ask a sensible question than to answer it, and that 
a question, however pointed it may sound, may for 
oil Uiat be so blunt and vague that no accurate and 
honest thinker would care or dare to answer it, never 
enters their mind; while the thought that there are 
realms of knowledge where indefinite languago is 
more appropriate, and in reality more exact and more 
truthful tlian the most definite phraseology, is scouted 
us mere fencing and intellectual cowardice. 

One of those point-blank questions which has 
been addressed to me by several reviewers of my 
books is this, ‘ Tell us, do you hold that man began 
os a savage or not!’ To say that man began as 
a savage, and that the most savage and degraded 
races now existing present us with the primeval type 
of man, seems to be the Bhibboleth of a certain school 
of thought, a school with which on many points 
• jrtMlMN* CtMtay, J»niury, 18S5. 
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I sympathize, so long as it keeps to an accurate and 
independent inquiry into facta, and to an outspoken 
statement of its discoveries, regardless of all con¬ 
sequences, but from which I totally dissent as soon 
as it tries to mako facts sulisorvient to theories. 
I am told that my own utterances on this subject 
J tv ® k** 50 ambiguous. Now oven granting this, 
I could never understand why a certain hesitation 
m answering so difficult a question should rouse such 
angry feelings, till it began to dawn on me that those 
who do not unreservedly admit that man began as a 
savage are supposed to hold that man was created 
a perfect and almost angelic being. This would 
amount to denying tho gospel of the day, that man 
was the offspring of a brute, and hence, I suppose, the 
Anathema. 

Now I may say this, that though I have hesitated 
to affirm tlmt man bogon os a savage, whatever that 
may moan, I have been oven more careful not to 
commit myself to the opinion that mail began 
as an angel, or as a child, or as a perfect rational 
Ming. I strongly object to such alternatives as that 
if man did not begin os a savage he must havo begun 
as a child. It would be dreadful if, because there is 
no sufficient evidence to enable us to form a decided 
opinion on any given subject, we wore to be driven 
into a corner by such alternatives, instead of preserving 
our freedom of judgement until wo have the complete 
evidence before us. 

But in our case tho evidence is as yet extremely 
scanty, and, from the nature of the cose, will probably 
always remain so. If wo want to prove that man 
began as a child, what evidence can we produce? 
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If we appealed to history, history is impossible before 
the invention of language; and what language could 
the primitive child have spoken, what life could it 
have lived, without a father and without a mother ? 
If we give up history and appeal to our inner con¬ 
sciousness, our reason, nay, our very imagination, 
collapses when approaching the problem how such 
a child could have been boro, how such a child could 
have l«en nourished, reared, and protected from wild 
animals and other dangers. We feel we have come 
to the end of our tether, and are running our head 
against a vary old, but a very solid, wall. 

Has Kant then written in vain; and is it still 
supposed that our senses or our reason can ever reach 
transcendent truths? Has the lesson to be taught 
again and again that both our senses and our reason 
have their limits; that we ore indeed tethered, and 
that it is no proof of intellectual strength or supplo- 
ness to try to stand on our own shoulders? We are 
so made that neither can our senses perceive nor 
can our reason conceive the real beginning and end 
of anything, whether in space or in time. And yet 
we iiuagino we can form a definite conception of the 
true beginning of mankind. 

Then wliat remains? There remains the humbler 
and yet far noblor task of studying the earliest 
records of man's lifo on earth: to go back as fur 
as literature, language, and tools will allow us, and 
for the time to consider that as primitive which, 
whether as a tool, or as a word, or as a proverb, or as 
a prayer, is the last we can roach, and seems at the 
same time so aimplo, so rational, so intelligible, ns 
to require no furthor antecedents. Tliat is the true 
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work of the historian, and of the philosopher too; 
and there is plenty of work left for both of thorn 
Imfore they dive into the whirlpool of their inner 
consciousness to find there the primordial savage. 

Instead of allowing ourselves to lie driven into a 
cornei- by such a question as ‘Did inon begin ns 
a savage or as a child 1’ we have a perfect right 
to ask the question, Wlmt is meant by these two 
words, mvage and child 1 

Has any one ever attempted to define the moaning 
of savage, and to draw a sharp line Iwtwocn a Ravage 
and a non-savage 1 Has any one ever attempted to 
define the meaning of child, if used in oppoaition 
to savage or brute? Have we been told whether 
by child is meant a suckling without a mother, or a 
boy who can speak, and count, and reason without 
n father? Lastly, are savage and cliild really terms 
Uiat mutually exclude each other ? May not a savage 
be a child, and may not a cliild be a savage ? 

How, then, is any one who has given serious 
thought to the problem of the origin of mankind 
to answer such a question as 'Tell me, do you hold 
that man began as a savage or as a cliild 1 * 

When wc read some of the more recent works 
on anthropology, tile primordial savage seems to be 
not unlike oue of those hideous india-rubber dollH 
that can be squeezed into every possihle shape, and 
made to utter every possible noise. There was a time 
when the savage was hold up to the civilized man 
M the inhabitant of a lost paradise—a being of 
innocence, simplicity, purity, and nobility. Rousseau 
ascribed to his son of nature all the perfection 
which he looked for in vain in Paris and London. 
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At present, when so many philosophers are on the 
look-out for the missing link between man and beast, 
the savage, even if he has established his right to the 
name of man, cannot be painted black enough. He 
must be at least a man who maltreats his women, 
murders his children, kills and eats his fellow 
creatures, and commits crimes from which even 
animals would shrink. 

This devil-savage, however, of the present anthro¬ 
pologist is as much a wild creation of scientific fancy 
aa the angel-savage of formor philosophers. The true 
Science of Man has no room for such speculations. 

Sometimes the history of a name can take the place 
of its definition, but this is hardly so in our case. 
The Greeks spoke of barbarians rather than of 
savages, and the Romans followed their example, 
though they might possibly have called the national 
heroes and sages of Germany and Britain not only 
barbari but fen — that is, savages not very far 
removed from ferae, or wild leasts. Our own word 
savage, and the French aauvage, meant originally a 
man who lived in the woods, a tilvatwus. It was 
at first applied to all who remained outside the cities, 
who were not rivet, or civilized, mid who in Christian 
times wore also called heathen —that is, dwellers on 
the heath. 

But all this does not help us much. Of course the 
Spaniards callod the inhabitants of Ainorica savages, 
though it is now quite generally conceded that the 
Spanish conquerors supplanted a higher civilization 
than they established 1 . The first discoverers of India 

1 CUarlca Hawley, AtUrattt t <Jen At Cayupa CoiiiUy BiMotiml 
S * M y, 1883-* )>. 31. 
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called the naked Brahmans savages, though they could 
hardly hove followed them in their subtle arguments 
on every possible philosophical topic. Even by us 
New Zealanders and Zulus are classed os savages. 
And yet a Zulu proved a match for an English bishop; 
and some of the Maori poems and proverbs may 
rightly claim a place by the side of English popular 
poems and proverbs. Nothing is gained if it is said 
that a savage is the opposite of a civilized man. Civili¬ 
zation is the product of the uninterrupted work of 
many generations; and if savage meant no more than 
an uncivilized man, it is no great discovery to say 
that the first man must have been a savage. No 
doulit he could not have been acquainted oven until 
what wo considor the fundamental elements of civiliza¬ 
tion, such as the arts of reading, writing, and arithme¬ 
tic. His dross must have been very scanty, his food 
very primitive, his dwelling very unoomfortuble, his 
family life very unrestrained. And yet, for all that, 
ho might have been very for removed from the brute; 
nay, he might have been a perfect man, doing his 
duty in that stats of life unto which it pleased Qod to 
call him. 

Civilization, as it is well known, is as vogue a term 
as savagery. When Alexander, the pupil of Aristotle, 
the representative of Greek civilization, stood before 
the naked philosophers of India, who were ik6j3ioi, 
dwellers in the forest, can we hesitate to say which 
of the two was the true savage and which the sage ? 
To the New Zealander who has boon brought into 
contact with European civilization, his former so- 
called savage life seems to have gained little by 
recent improvements. A grand Maori chief, reputed 
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to have been one of the strongest men in Mb youth, 
thus speaks of the old days':— 

•In former times we lived differently; each tribe 
luid its territory; we lived in pas placed high upon 
the mountains. The men looked to war as their only 
occupation, and the women and the young people cul¬ 
tivated the fields. Wo were a strong and a healthy 
people then. When tho Pakeha camo, everything 
began to die away, even the natural auiinahi of tho 
country. Formerly, when we went into a forest, and 
stood under a tree, we could not hear ourselves speak 
for the noiao of tho birds—evciy tree was full of 
them. Then wo had pigeons and everything in 
plenty; now many of the birds have died out... In 
those times the fields were well tilled, there was 
always plenty of provisions, and wo wore few clothes 
—only our own mats of feathers. Then the mission¬ 
aries came and took our children from tho fields, and 
taught them to sing hymns: they changed their 
minds, and the fields were untilled. The children 
came home and quoted Gospel on un empty stomach. 
Then came the war between the Pakeha and the 
Maori that split up our homes, and made one tribe 
fight against tho other; and after the war camo the 
Pakeha settlors, who took our lands, taught us to 
drink and to smoke, and made us wear clothes that 
brought on disease. What race could stuud against 
them! The Muori is passing away liko the Kiwi, 
the Tut, and many other things, aud by-and-by they 
will disappear just like the leaves of the trees, and 

‘ Fk* King Cwmfry; «r, KzpienUiont in Nne Zttland. By T. II. JUrry. 
800 Nidi oil b in tho Acad mi, Auguii >3, 1884, p. 113. 
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nothing will remain to tell of them but the names of 
their mountains and their rivers! ’ 

This is the view which a so-called savage takes of the 
benefits of European civilisation as contrasted with 
the contentment and happiness in which his fore¬ 
fathers had passed through this life. Lot us now 
hear what a highly oducated American, a scholar and 
a philosopher, Mr. Morgan, says of the character of 
the Iroquois, who are often quoted as specimens of 
extreme savagery 

' No test of friendship was too severe; no sacrifice 
to repay a favour too great; no fidelity to an engage- 
meut too inflexible for the red man. With an innate 
knowledge of tire freedom and dignity of man, he has 
exhibited the noblest virtues of the heart, and the 
kindest deeds of humanity, in those sylvan retreats 
we are wont to look upon os vacant and frightful 
solitudes.’ 

No one would suspect Morgan of exaggeration or 
sentimentality. And if it should be objected that 
three were private virtues only, and no proof of true 
civilization or a well-organized society among the 
Iroquois, the same writer tells us *:— 

* They achieved for themselves a more remorkablc 
civil organization, and acquired a higher degree of in-, 
fluencc, than any other race of Indian lineage, except 
those of Mexico and Peru. In the drama of European 
colonization they stood for nearly two centuries with 
an unshaken front against the devastations of war, 
the blighting influence of foreign intercourse, and the 
still more fatal encroachments of a restless and advan¬ 
cing border population. Under their federal system, 

* Ttu Uaf*i tftkt Jraqaait, p. II. 
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the Iroquois flourished in independence, and were 
capable of self-protection long after the New England 
and Virginia races had surrendered their jurisdictions 
and fallen into the condition of dependent nations; 
and they now stand forth npon the canvas of Indian 
history, prominent alike for the wisdom of their civil 
institutions, their sagacity in the administration of 
the league, and their courage in its defence . 1 

The wonts of another author also inay bo quoted, 
who tells us 1 :— 

' Their legislation was simple, and the penalties 
which gave law its sanctions well defined. Their 
leaguo stood in the consent of the governed. It was 
a representative popular government, conceived in the 
wisdom of genuine statesmanship, and with the saga¬ 
city to provide against some of the dangers which 
beset popular institutions. It is said that the framers 
of our own (the American) government borrowed 
some of its features from the Iroquois league. Whether 
or not this be true, it is a matter of history that as 
early as 1755 a suggestion dime from the Iroquois 
nation to tho colonies that they should unite in a 
confederacy like their own for mutual protection.' 

It is tho fashion to quote against these favourable 
statements cases of cruelty committed by the Red 
Indians or the New Zealanders in their ware among 
themselves and in their resistance to their white 
enemies. But let us not forget the bloody pages of 
our own history. We should probably say that the 
eighteenth century was one of the most brilliant in 
the history of Europe. We should probably assign 
to England at that time a foremost place among 

• Hnwlajr, loe. ciA, p. 17. 
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European countries, and we know how high a posi¬ 
tion Scotchmen took during the lost century in 
general culture, in philosophy, in science, and states¬ 
manship. Yet, in his History of England tn the 
Eighteenth Century, Mr. Locky describes the common 
people of Scotland as broken into fierce clans, ruled by 
wiki chieftains; as thieves and cattle-lifters, kidnappers 
of men and children to be sold ns slaves; as ferocious 
barbarians, besotted with the moot brutal ignorance 
and the grossest and gloomiest superstitions, pos¬ 
sessed of the rudest inodes of agriculture, scratching 
the earth with a crooked piece of wood for a plough, 
and for a harrow a brush attached to the tail of 
a horse, otherwise devoid of harness; their food, 
oatmeal and milk, mixed with blood drawn from the 
living cow; their cooking, revolting and filthy, 
boiling their beef in the hide, and roasting fowls in 
their feathers, with many like customs and de¬ 
moralizing habits unknown to aboriginal life among 
the Red Indians. 

It will be clear after these few specimens, which 
might have been considerably increased, that wo 
shall make no step in advance if we continue to use 
the word savage so vaguely as it has been hitherto 
used. To think is difficult, but it becomes utterly 
impossible if we use debased or false coin. I have 
been considered too inquisitive for venturing to ask' 
anthropologists what they meant by a fetish, hut 
I must expose myself once more to the same reproach 
by venturing to ask them to state plainly what they 
mean by a savage. 

Whatever other benefits a study of the science of 
language may confer, there is one which cannot be 
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valued too highly—namely, that it makes ns not 
only look at words, but through words. If wo aro 
told that a savage means an uncivilised man, then, to 
say that the first man was a savage is saying either 
nothing or what is self-evident. Civilization consists 
in the accumulated wisdom of countless generations of 
men, and to say that the first generation of men was 
uncivilized is therefore pure tautology. We are far 
too tolerant with respect to such tautologies. How 
many people, for instance, have been led to imagine 
that such a phrase as tho survival of the fittest con¬ 
tains the solution of the problem of the survival of 
certain species and tho extinction of others ? To the 
student of language the survival of tho fittest is 
a mere tautology, meaning tho survival of the fittest 
to survive, which is the statement of a fact, but no 
solution of it. 

It » easy to say that tho meaning of savage has 
been explained and defined by almost every writer on 
anthropology. I know these explanations and defini¬ 
tions, but not one of them can be considered ns 
answering the requirements of a scientific definition. 

Somo anthropologists say that savage moans wild 
and cruel. But in that case no nation would be 
without its savages. Others say that savages are 
people who wear little or no clothing. But in that 
case the greatest philosophers, the gyinnosophists of 
India, would have to bo classed os savages. If it 
means people without a settled form of government, 
without laws and without a religion, then, go where 
you like, you will not find such a race. Again, 
if people who have no cities and no central govern¬ 
ment are to be called savages, then the Jews would 
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havo been savages, tlie Hindus, Uie Arabs, the 
ancient Germans, and other of the most important 
races in tlie history of the world. In fact, whatever 
characteristics are brought forward as distinctive of 
a savage, they can always be met by counter- 
instances, showing Unit each definition would oither 
include races whom no one dares to call savage, or 
exclude moos whom no ono dares to call civilized. 
It used to bo imagined that the use of letters was the 
principal circumstance that distinguishes a civilized 
people from a herd of savages incapable of knowledge 
or reflexion. WiUiout that artificial help, to quote 
the words of Gibbon, ' Uio human memory soon 
dissipates or corrupts the ideas committed to her 
charge, and Uio nobler faculties of the mind, no 
longer supplied with models or with materials, 
gradually forget their powers, Uio judguineut becomes 
feeble uud lethargic, the imagination languid or ir¬ 
regular.' Such arguments might pass in Uio days of 
Gibbon, but after tlie new light that has been thrown 
on Uio ancient history of some of tho principal 
nations of the world they are no longer tenable. 

No one would call tho ancient Brahmans savages, 
and yet writing was unknown to them before Uie 
third century U.C. Homer, quite apart from his 
blindness, was certainly unacquainted wiUi writing 
for literary purposes. The ancient inhabitants of 
Germany, ns described by Tacitus, were equally 
ignorant of the art of writing as a vehicle of litera¬ 
ture ; yot for all Uiat we could not say, with Gibbon, 
that with Uieui tho nobler faculties of the mind had 
lost their powers, Uie judgement had become feeble, 
and the imagination languid. 
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And AS wo find that the um of letters is by no 
means an indispensable clement of true civilization, 
we should arrive ot the same conclusion in examining 
almost every discovery which has been pointed out as 
a sine qtui non of civilized life. Every generation is 
apt to consider the measure of comfort which it has 
reached ns indispensable to civilized life, but very 
often, in small os well as great things, what is called 
civilized to-day may lie called barbarous to-morrow. 
Races who abstain from eating the flesh of animals 
are apt to look on carnivorous people ns savages; 
people who abstain from intoxicuting drinks naturally 
despise a nation in which drunkenness is prevalent. 
Wliat should we say if we entered a town in winch 
the streets were neither paved nor lighted, and in 
which the windows were without glass; where wc 
saw no carnages in any of the thoroughfares, and 
whore, inside the houses, ladies and gentlemen might 
bo seen eating without forks and wearing garments 
that had never been washed ? And yet even in 
Faris no street was paved before 1185. In London 
Holborn was first paved in 1417, and Smithfield in 
1614, while Berlin was without paved streets far into 
the seventeenth century. No houses had windows of 
gloss before the twelfth century, and os late as the 
fourteenth century anything might bo thrown out of 
window at Paris, after three times colling out' Oare 
featt/' Shirts were an invontion of the Crusades, 
and the fine dresses which ladies and gentlemen wore 
during the Middle Ages wore hardly ever washed, but 
only refreshed from time to time with precious scents. 
In 1550 we arc told that there existed in . Paris no 
more than three carriages—one belonging to the 
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Queen, the other to Diane de Poitiers, and the third 
to Rend de Laval. In England coaches {so called 
from the Hungarian koesi) dato from 1580, though 
whirlicotea go back to tho fourteenth century. So 
far as wc know, neither Dante nor Beatrice used 
forks in eating, and yet we should hardly class them 
os savages. 

It is easy to say that all these are matters of small 
importance. No doubt they are, but we often see 
them treated as matters of great importance, when 
we speak of races with red skins or black skins. 
With us civilization, whether consisting of those small 
or great matters, has often become a burden, a check 
rather than a help to the free development of all that 
is noblo in human nature ; while many conditions of 
life which wo arc inclined to call barbarous were 
almost essential for tho growth of tho human mind 
during its earlier stages. Can wo imagine a religion 
growing up in modern Paris ? Would a travelling 
hard, such as Homer, find an audience in tho strecta 
of London ? Would a Socrates be listened to by the 
professors of Berlin ? A PAnini sitting almost naked 
under a pippal-tree and composing the ndcs of his 
marvellous grammar of Sanskrit, a Badar&ynna with 
dishevelled hair, spinning out of his mind tho subtlo 
web of Vedanta philosophy, would be shunned as wild 
creatures by a young English officor; and yet, 00 the 
ladder that loads to the highest excellence of intellect, 
how many steps would the former stand above the 
latter! For carrying out tho chiof objects of our life 
on earth, very little of wliat is now called civilization is 
really wanted. Many things are pleasant, without being 
really essential to our fulfilling our mission on earth. 
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For laying the foundations of society, for settling the 
broad principles of law and morality, for discovering 
the deep traces of order and unity in nature, and for 
becoming conscious of tho presence of the Divine 
within and without, a life in the forests, on the moun¬ 
tains, aye, even in tho desort, is far more favourable 
than a lodging in Bond Street. 

The latest attempt which lias been made at defining 
the true character of a savage restricts the distinctive 
characteristics of a savage to threo—(i) that he mur¬ 
ders his children, (a) that ho kills and cots his fellow 
men, (3) tluit he disregards certain laws of nature. 

Now in that sense it seeuvs quite clear that the first 
man could not have been a savage, for if he had mur¬ 
dered his childrou we should not be alive; if he had 
eaten his fellow men, supposing there were any to eat, 
again we should not bo alive; and if ho had disre¬ 
garded certain laws of nature, in that case also, 
probably, we should not l>c alive. 

What, then, is to be donel Are wo to say that 
there never were any savages, or that it is impossible 
to distinguish between a Hnvage and a non-savage ? 
Certainly not. All we have to do is to bo on our 
guard against a very common trick of language, or 
rather against a very common mistuko of philoso¬ 
phers, who imagine that tho same name must always 
mean the same thiug. All the difficulties hitherto 
detailed which have provontod anthropologists from 
agreeing on any real definition of savage have arisen 
from their having mixed up under tho samo name at 
least two totally different dosses of men, both called 
savages in ordinary parlanco, but each occupying its 
own place in tho history of the world. How this 
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should have happened is difficult to explain, but 
I think we con trace the first beginnings in the 
works of some of the earlier anthropologists, who 
were carried away by the idea that we can study in 
the illiterate races of tlio present day, such ns we find 
in Africa, America, and Polynesia, tho true character 
of the primitive man, as ho emerged new-born from 
the bowels of nature. Scientific ethnologists have 
long sinco awaked from this fond droaui, but the 
primitive savage has remained ns a troublesome 
legacy in other quarters. Nothing can bo more 
interesting tlrnn tho study of races who have no 
literature, but whose former history may be read in 
their languages and their tools, aud whoso present 
state of civilization or savagery may certainly bo used 
to throw collateral light on many phases in the his¬ 
tory of more highly civilized nations. Only let us 
remember that these races nnd their languages are as 
old as the most civilized races and their languages, 
while their liislory, if so wo may call it, seldom 
carries us back beyond the mere surface of the day. 
If we in England are old, tho Fucgians are not a day 
youugcr. If the question as to tho age of tho Euro¬ 
pean and American races could 1 » settled by geological 
evidence, it would scorn as if America is now nble to 
produce human skulls older than tho Neanderthal 
skullNo oue, so far ns I know, has ever succeeded 
in proving that after man had once boon evolved or 
created, a now evolution or creation of man took 
place, attested by contemporaneous witnesses. The 
Duke of Argyll goes so far os to maintain 8 that those 

1 S<*>, howorer, I'nniol Wilson, 1 ‘rt-Ary *a American Uan, \K 47. 

» CfeJty tfb’atmn, jl 393. 
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who hold the opinion that different races of men 
represent different species, or a species which spread 
from more than ono place, stand outside the general 
current of scientific thought. 

But while scientific anthropologists have long given 
up the idea that, if we want to know the condition of 
primitive man, we must study it among the Fuegiana 
or Eskimos, the subject has lost none of its charms. 
It is, no doubt, a very amusing occupation to run 
through tiro books of modern and ancient travellers, 
trader's, or missionaries, to mark with pencil a strange 
legend here, and an odd custom there, to point out 
a similarity botw'een a Shaman and an Archbishop, 
between a Hottentot and Homer. This kind of work 
can be done in the intervals of more serious studies, 
and if it is done with the facile pen of a journalist or 
tire epigrammatic eloquence of a young lawyer, nothing 
can be more dolightful. But it is dangerous work 
so dangerous tlrnt the prejudice that bus lately arisen 
among scientific anthropologists against Agriology 
seems justified, at least to a certain extent. There 
are truly scholorlike works on savages. I say scholar¬ 
like intentionally, because they are bused on a schol&r- 
liko study of the languages spoken by the races whose 
mental organization has to be analysed. The works 
of Bishops Callaway and Caldwell, of Brinton and 
Horatio Hale, of Gill, Bloek, and Hahn, the more 
general compilations of Waits, Tiele, Lubbock, lylor, 
and Reville, tho clever contributions of A. Long. 
John Fiske, and others, aro but the first that occur to 
my mind as specimens of really useful work that may 
be done in this lino. But tho loose aud superficial 
appeals to savages as the representatives of a brand- 


new humanity, fresh from the hands of the potter, 
the ignorant attempts at explaining classical myths 
from Melanesian tattle, the wild comparisons of 
Hebrew customs with the outrages of modern 
cannibals, have at last met with their well-merited 
reward, and the very name of savage is gradually 
disappearing from tho liest works on anthropology 
and philosophy. 

Ami yet there are savages, only we must distin¬ 
guish. There are, aa I pointed out long ago, two 
classes of savages, to say nothing of minor subdivisions 
—namely, proyrmive and retrogressive savages. There 
is a hopeful and a hopeless barluvrism, there is a grow¬ 
ing and a decaying civiliration. We owe a great 
deal to the Duke of Argyll, particularly in his last 
great work. The Unity of Nature, for liaving laid so 
much stress on tho fact that of all works of nature 
man is the one most liable to two kinds of evolution, 
one ascending nnd tho oilier descending. Like tho 
individual, a whole family, tribe, or race of men may, 
within a very short time, rise to the highest pitch of 
virtue And culture, and in the next generation sink to 
the lowest level of vice and brutality. 

Tho first question, therefore, which wc hnvo to ask 
when wo have to speak of savages, is whether there is 
any indication of their having once reached a higher 
stago from which they have descended, or whether 
they are only just ascending from that low hut healthy 
lovol which must precede every attempt at what we 
call civilixation. We may call both by the same 
name of savages, but, if we do so, we must always 
remember that, from an historical point of view, no 
two stage* in civilized life can be more apart from 
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each other than that of the retrogressive autl that of 
the progressive savage. 

But even after’ we have laid down this broad line 
of demaitavtion, wo shall by no means find it easy to 
catch either a progressive or a retrogressive savage 
pur d trimjJe. If looking out for retrogressive or 
dccayiug savages, most people would naturally think 
of Fuegians, Tasmanians, Hottentots, Ashantis, Vcddos, 
and Red Indians, and one of the strongest proofs of 
their decoy would be derived from tho fuct tliat they 
are dying out wherever they an) brought in contact 
with European civilization. Now it is true that the 
Tasmanians have become extinct, and that several of 
tho Red Indian tribes, too, have actually been destroyed 
by our civilization. But we must not generalize too 
quickly. Some of these very tribes, the Red Indians \ 
seem to be recovering, seem to increase again, and to 

• Tkt J/tatsHS M Unit* StalM.— In an interesting paper r«*d et 
• recent meeting of the Acaddinia doe Science*, M. Paul Pn»y, who 
l>u recently returned freon a visit to tho Northwestern States of 
America, endeavoured to *1h>w that the generally accepted theory 
of tho eventual disappearance of the 1 red man ’ ia erroneous, and 
that t)tough certain tribes have been exterminated in war and 
others decimated by disoaao and * firewnlor,’ tl» contact of cirUUa- 
tion U not uooossarily fatal to the Indiana. M. Paaay stales that 
there are at present 376,000 Indians in the country, of whom 
67,000 have become United Stales citizen*. The Indians in the 
reservo torritoriea aro in pert maintained by Die Government, 
many of them, however, earning thoir living by shooting and 
fishing, and also by agriculture. Tho progress which they hare 
mads In fanning is shown by tho fact that they had under 
cultivation in 18S1 moro thnn *05,000 sore, of land, as against 
157,000 in 1S79. Moreover, the total Indian population,oxelusire 
of the Indians wlso are citixsns of the United States and of thoso 
in Alaska, had increased during tho same Interval by more than 
5,000. II. Passy says that the Federal Government, though not 
doing nearly so much M It should for the education of Indian 
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be able to hold their own against the banoful influences 
which threatened to destroy them. The negroes also 
arc by no means dwindling away. On the contrary, 
they are increasing both in Africa and in America. 
We must therefore be careful before we deny the 
recuperative powers even of retrogressive savages, 
and we must look for other evidence beyond mere 
statistics in support of their hopeless degeneracy. 

Historical evidence of auch gradual degeneracy is, 
from the nature of the case, almost impossible. Wo 
must trust, therefore, to less direct proof. I believe 
there is some distinct historical evidence in the case 
of the Central and South American races, that at the 

children, dovotod a nun of Sjf'S.i’S *« I*>rpoae 1 “ <88a, and 
in tho State of Xow York the nix Iroquois * nations * settled there 
liar* excellent oohoola, which Uireo-fourth* of tiiolr ohlldren 
regularly attend. The Bvo • nations* in Indian territory Ur* also 
wKI cured for In this respect, haring elorcn schools for bourdons, 
and duy schools uttendod by 6,tSj children. In l8>7 a 
Chorokoo In routed a ayllable alphabet of elghty-tivc letters, and 
this alphabet la now used for tho publication of a nowapapor in 
tho Clicrokes language In addition to Uio triboo in cantonment*, 
a groat many children fabout 8,000) aro disseminated among tho 
schools In tho ditto rent States. There aro also throo normal and 
industrial oohoola In which, apart from elomcntery subjects, tho 
boys art taught agriculture and different trade*, and tho girls 
Miring, cooking, and housekeeping. A journal in tho Dakota 
tonguo, called Uie Topi Om la published at Chicago for tho 
boneflt of t)i« pupils in that region, and it la sold that tho Indiana 
of tho territories show thouuolvoe very anxious to loam, oo much 
ao that the Omotra* of Kohraaka haro sold port of their territory so 
as to bo able to keep up their school*. M Fasay adds that tho 
Americana differ vory much In their estimate of the sum required 
for providing all Uio yoong Indiana with a oound education, some 
of thorn putting it ao high aa 810,000,000, whilo tho lowost 
estimate is Ji,ooo,ooo, or ton tlroos as muoh aa la now being spent. 
His conclusion is that If the Indiana are deetined to disappear, It 
will bo because thoy become fused with the other citirens of the 
United States.—H um*, Sopt. 8, 1884. 
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time of the arrival of Columbus and hi* successor* 
civilization had really been decaying for some time in 
America’. But in nearly all other cases we have 
to look out for other proofs iu support of a higher 
antecedent civilization possessed by tribes who, as we 
know them at present, have to be classed as savages. 
Such proofs, if they exist, must be sought for in 
language, religion, customs, tools, and works of art. 

A a T look upon language neither as a ready-made 
gift of God nor as a natural growth of the human 
mind, but os, in the true sense of the word, a work of 
human art, I must confess that nothing has surprised 
me so much as the high art displayed in the languages 
of so-called savages. I do not wish to exaggerate; 
and I know quite well that a great abundance of 
grammatical forms, such ns wc find in these savage 
dialects, is by no means a proof of high intellectual 
development. But if we consider how small is the 
number of words and ideas in the ordinary vocabulary 
of an English peasant*, and if then we find that.one 
dialect of the Fuegiana, the Tagan, consists of about 
30.000 words \ we certainly hesitate before venturing 
to classify the possessors of so vast an inherited wealth 
as the descendants of poor savages, more savage than 
themselves. Such facta cannot be argued away. Wc 
cannot prevent people from despising religious con¬ 
cepts different from their own, or from laughing at 
customs which they themselves could never adopt 
But such a treasure of conceptual thought os is 

' Son llawloy, loc. oit., p. Jl. 

» Lttbott m Sd4*t4 ^ LaHfftiajr, I. J>. J©8. 

• S44 Giacomo Bo»o, Yfm fto oila JWafOtfa «» oita Tnrc dd /*<*♦, 
In .Vkom JnMegia, Dec. ij, 1881. 
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implied in the possession of a vocabulary of 30,000 
entries cannot be ignored in our estimate of the 
antecedents of this Fuegian race. I select the Fuo- 
gians aa a crucial test simply because Darwin 1 selected 
them aa the strongest proof of his own theory, and 
placed them almost below the level readied by the 
most intelligent animals. I have always had a true 
regard for Darwin, and what I admired in him more 
than anything else was his fearlessness, his simple 
devotion to truth. I believe that if he had seeu 
that his own theories were wrong, he would have 
been the first to declare it, whatever his followers 
might have said. But in spite of all that, no man can 
resist the influence of his own convictions. When 
Darwin looked nt the Fuegians, he no doubt saw what 
lie tolls us, but then ho saw it with Darwinian eyes. 
According to his account, the party of Fuegians whom 
he saw resembled tlio devils which come 011 the stage 
in such plays as Der FreUckUt **. ‘Viewing such 
men, one can hardly believe,’ he says, * that they arc 
fellow creatures, and inhabitants of the same world ’ 
(p. 235). * Their language, according to our notions, 
scarcely deserve* to be called articulate. Captain 
Cook has compared it to a man dealing his throat, 
but curtainly uo European ever cleared his throat 
with so muny hoarse, guttural, and dicking sounds.' 

* Now, even with regard to their physical aspect, 
Darwin must have cither been very unlucky in the 
Fuegians whom he met, or he cannot have kept 
himself quite free from prejudice. Captain Parker 

* 7Y«t*U, Dvutuctk von Dtoffonboch. Bmuuacliwuig, 1844, p. 119. 

• Darwin, b'a/rtii nr 4 /At i'w 9 /B.U.’t Skiff ‘itlWllW ’ 

anil ‘ Btaglt,' 18*9, ILL p. u 6 . 
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Snow, in his Two Yturv' Cruise off Tierra del Fxugo 
(London, 1857), spcakB of them as without the least 
exaggeration really beautiful representatives of the 
human race. Professor Virchow, when exhibiting 
a number of Fuegians at Berlin, strongly protested 
against the supposition of the Fuegians being by 
nature an inferior race, so that thoy might be con¬ 
sidered as a connecting link between ape and man. 
But what shall we say of Darwin's estimate of the 
Fuegian language ? Hore wc can judge for ourselves, 
and I doubt whether, so far as its sound is concerned, 
any one would consider Fuogian os inferior to English. 
Giacomo Bove, when speaking of the Tagan dialect, 
says, * le parole di quclla sono dolci, piacevoli, piene di 
vocali.' And though he admits that some of tho other 
dialects ore liarsher, yet that is very for os yet from 
the sound of clearing the throat. 

And, even if the sound of their language was as 
guttural as some of the Swiss dialects, how shall we 
account for the wealth of their vocabulary 1 Every 
concept embodied in their language is the result of 
hard intellectual labour; and although hero again 
excessive wealth may be an embarrassment, yet there 
remains enough to prove a past that must have been 
very different from tho present. 

The workman must at least have been os great os 
his work; and if the ruins of Central America tdl us 
of architects greater than any that country could 
produce at present, the magnificent ruins in tho 
dialects, whether of Fuegians, Mohawks, or Hottentots, 
toll us of mental builders whom no one could match 
at present. Even in their religious beliefs there are 
here and there rays of truth which could never have 
r. x 
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proceeded from the dark night of their actual super¬ 
stitions, Tiie Fuogians, according to Captain Fitzroy, 
l»li«ve in a just god and a great spirit moving about 
in forests and mountains. Tlicy may believe in a great 
deal more, but people who believe in a great spirit in 
forests and mountains, and in a just god, are not on the 
lowest step of the ladder leading from earth to heaven. 

The Duke of Argyll, in examining the principal 
races that arc commonly called savage, has pointed 
out that degraded races generally inhabit the extreme 
ends of continents or tracts of country almost unfit 
for human habitation, or again whole islands difficult 
of access except under exceptionally favourable con¬ 
ditions. Ho naturally concludes that they did not go 
there of their own free will, bat that they represent 
conquered races, exiles, weaklings, cowards, criminals, 
who saved nothing but their life in their flight before 
tnoro vigorous conquerors, or in their exile from 
countries that had thrown them off like poison. In¬ 
stead of looking on the inhabitants of Tierradel Fuego 
ns children of the soil. Autochthones, or the immediate 
descendants of the mythical Proanthropoi, the Duke 
points out that it is far more likely they may have 
come from the north; that their ancestors may have 
participated in the blessings of the soil and climate of 
Chili, Peru, Brasil, or Mexico, possibly in the early 
civilization of that part of the world; and tluit the 
wretchedness of the country into winch they were 
driven fully accounts for their prescut degradation. 
Take away the wretchedness of their present home, 
educate a baby, as Captain Fitzroy did, under the 
beneficent influences of an English sky and of 
European civilization, and in one generation, as 
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Mr. Darwin tells u-s ' his intellect was good, and his 
disposition nice.' 

It is quite fair that those who oppose tins theory 
should call upon the Duke to establish his view by 
the evidence of language. If the Fucgiam were the 
descendants of the some race which reached a high 
pitch of civilisation in Peru, Mexico, or Central 
America, their language ought to show the irrefrag¬ 
able proof of such descent. If it did, his position 
would be impregnable. Unfortunately the materials 
now at hand have not yet been sufficiently examined 
to enable us to say cither yea or no. Nor must we 
forget that language, when it is not fixed by a popular 
literature, is liable among nomadic tribes to unlimited 
variation. The number of languages spoken 1 through¬ 
out the whole of North and South America has 
lieen estimated to considerably exceed 1200; and on 
the northern continent alone more than 500 distinct 
languages are said to be spoken, which admit of 
classification among seventy-five ethnical groups, each 
with essential linguistic distinctions, pointing to its 
own parent stock. Some of these languages are 
merely well-marked dialects, with fully developed 
vocabularies. Others have more recently acquired a 
dialectic character in the brooking up and scattering 
of disnicmljered tribes, and present a very limited 
range of vocabulary,suited to the intellectual require¬ 
ments of a small tribe or band of nomads. The 
prevailing condition of life throughout the whole 
North American continent was peculiarly favourable 
to the multiplication of such dialects and their growth 
into new languages, owing to the constant breaking 
' D. Wilson, Pn-Arya* Amtriam iian, p. 4. 
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up and scattering of tribes, and the fi-equcnt adoption 
into their numbers of the refugee® from other fugitive 
broken tribes, leading to on intermingling of vocabu¬ 
laries and fresh modifications of speech. It is to be 
hoped that the study of native American languages 
may before long receive that attention which it so 
fully deserve**. It must 1 « taken up in good earnest, 
and with all the accuracy which wo are accustomed to 
iu a comparative study of Indo-European languages. 
All ethnological questions must for the present be 
kept in abeyance till the linguistic witness can be 
brought into court, and it would be extraordinary 
if the laurels that can here be gained should fail 
to stimulate tho ambition of some young scholar in 
America. 

And os the Fucgians at Cape Horn, so at the North 
Polo the Eskimos, however low their present state of 
civilisation, have been looked upon as immigrants from 
a centre of civilization located in a more temperate 
zone. The Eskimo leads the only life that is possible 
in his latitudes. Why he should have migrated there, 
unless driven by force majeure, it is impossible to say. 
Unless we are willing to admit a special Eskimo 
Adam, we have no choice except to look upon him 
either as a withering offshoot of the American monut- 
buildera, or as a weak descendant of Siberian nomads. 

In Africa, the most degraded races, the Bushmen, 
are clearly a corruption of the Hottentots, while it is 
well known that some eminent ethnologists look upon 
the Hottentots as degraded emigrants from Egypt. 
How much higher the civilization of Africa stood in 
former ages, we know from the monuments of Egypt 
and Nubia, from the histories of Phoenicia, Carthage, 
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And Numidia. If among the ruins of these ancient 
centres of civilization we now find tribes whom 
European travellers would coll savage, wo sea again 
that in the evolution of man retrogression is as 
important on element os progression. 

Even in Australasia, where we meet with tho moat 
repulsive customs and the most hopeless barbarism, 
the Duke of Argyll shows Hint, according to the prin¬ 
ciples of ovolutiou, the separation of the islands from 
the Asiatic continent would date from a period ante¬ 
rior to the nge of man, and that here too man must 
be an immigrant, a degraded offshoot from that branch 
of the human race which in China or India has risen 
to some kind of civilised life. For further details the 
pages in the last book of the Duke of Argyll, particu¬ 
larly chapter x, on the 1 Degradation of Man,' should 
bo consulted. It must suffice here to quote his sum¬ 
ming up 

* Instead of assuming these (savage) tribes to bo the 
nearest living representatives of primeval man, we 
should bo more safe iu assuming them to represent 
the wiliest departure from that earliest condition of 
our race which, on the theory of development, mast 
of necessity have been associated at first with the 
most highly favourable conditions of external nature.’ 

Wo have thus soon that, wherever we Beem to lay 
hold of primeval savages who are supposed to repre¬ 
sent to us the unchanged imago of the primeval man, 
the evideuco of their having boon autochthonous in 
the places whore wo now find them is very weak, the 
proofs that they have never changed are altogether 
wanting; while geographical, physical, and linguist! 
considerations make it probable, though no more, that 
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they originally came from more favoured countries, 
that they were drivon in the struggle for life into 
inhospitable climates,and that in accommodating them¬ 
selves to the requirements of their new homes thoy 
gradually descended from a higher level of civiliza¬ 
tion, indicated by their language and religion, to that 
low level iu which wo find them now. Some of them 
have sunk bo low that, like individual members of the 
noblest families in Europe, they can no longer be re¬ 
claimed. Others, however, though shaken by sudden 
contact with the benefit* and the dangers of a higher 
civilization, may regain their former health and 
vigour, and, from having been retrogresaivo savage*, 
become once more progressive in the great struggle 
for existence. , 

But if iu the cases just mentioned we feel inclined 
to recognize the influence of degradiUion, aud if we 
class such races as the Fuegians, the Eskimos, the 
Bushmen and Hottentots, tho Papuans and brown 
Polynesians, as retrogressive savages, the question 
arises whore we can hope to find specimen* of the 
progressive savage, or rather of tho natural man, who 
might teach us something of what man may have 
been before civilization completely clmnged him into 
an artificial being, forgetful of the essential purposes 
of life, and who feel* at home no longer in fields and 
forests, on rivers or mountains, but only in that 
cuchantod castle of custom and fashion which he has 
erected for himself out of the uumcouing fragments 
of former ages 1 

My answer is tliat after we have collected the 
primitive tools and weapons which he buried beneath 
the abodes of civilized man, our beet chance of learn- 
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ing some of the secrete of primitive civilization is to 
study the sacred hymns and tike ancient legends of 
Indio, the traditions embodied in the Homeric poems, 
and whatever has been preserved to uh of the most 
ancient literature of the progressive races of the world, 
the Italic, Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic races. This 
of course applies to the Aryan race only. The Semitic 
races arc represented to us in their progress from a 
nomadic to a more or let« civilized life in the Old 
Testainont, in the earliest ballads of the Arabs, and 
in passages scnttcred in the inscriptions of Assyrians, 
Babylonians, and Phoenicians. China too in its 
ancient literature allows us an insight into the age of 
a nascent society, while Egypt discloses to us the most 
ancient of all civilizations, which can boast of a litera¬ 
ture at a time when the very idea of writing was as 
yet unknown to all other nations. 

It is easy to ray that all this is modem. In one 
sense no doubt it is. The Vcdic literature, the most 
ancient of the whole Aryan race, prcaupi»osea a suc¬ 
cession of intellectual strata which no chronology can 
measure. The lunguage of the Veda is n work of art 
which it must have taken generations to build up. 
But is it reasonable to oxpcct anytiiing less modem 
in tl»e history of the human race 1 And is there not 
a continuity in language and thought which allows 
us to see even in these literai-y remains, call them as 
modem as you like, something of the first dawn of 
human life. French is a very modem language, but 
in chien we still hear the Sanskrit mu; in journal 
wo recognize the old Vedic deity Dyaua. In tike same 
way, we con go back from what is common to 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, to what was the common 
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language of the Aryans before thoy broke up into 
different nationalities. In that common Aryan voca¬ 
bulary, again, we can distinguish between what is 
radical and primitive and what is formal and 
secondary. Thus wo may go back beyond all so- 
called historical limits to a stage of primitive thought, 
represented by a small number of radical concepts, 
and a still smaller number of formal elements. And 
is not that enough? Is it not more historical and 
more trustworthy, at all events, than all a jnriori 
speculations 1 And have we not at least a right to 
demand this from our u priori friends, that, in run¬ 
ning their tunnel from the other end, they should 
take care that when it emerges into the daylight of 
history it should meet the tunnel which comparative 
philology, mythology, and theology have carefully 
dug out on the opposite side through the solid lock 
of facts ? It will never do for a priori theories to 
run counter to a pOtUriori facts. It is a fact, for 
instance, proved by historical evidence, that fetishism 
represents a secondary' stage in the growth of re¬ 
ligion, and that it presupposes an earlier stage, in 
which the name anil the concept of something divine, 
the predicate of every fetish, was formed. It would 
be fatal, therefore, to any system of a priori reason¬ 
ing if it placed fctisliisin before that phase in the 
development of human thought which is represented 
by the first formation of divine concepts. It would 
lie a real hywteron-proteron. 

Again, it is a fact, proved by historical evidence, 
that all the words of the Aiyan languages are derived 
from definite roots, expressive of definite concepts. It 
would therefore be fatol,again,to any system of a priori 
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reasoning if it attempted to derive woula direct from 
more or less inarticulate cries or imitations of cries, 
and not from that small number of roots which has 
been proved to supply all that is really wanted in 
explanation of all the facts of Aryan speech. 

Again, it is a fact, proved by historical evidence, 
that most of the ancient deities* of the Aryan nations 
have names expressive of the great powers of nature, 
and it would be an insult to all historical scholarship 
if our a j/riori friends were to attempt to provo once 
more that the worship of Zeus was derived from a 
general reverence felt for a gentleman of the name of 
Sky, or tho belief in Eos from a seutiineutal devotion 
excited by a young lady of the name of Dawn. I be¬ 
lieve it will be admitted by all honest anthropologists 
that the philological identification of one single word, 
Dyous in tho Veda and Zeus in Homer, has done 
more for rectifying our ideas of the true course of 
ancient Aryan civilization than all tho myths and 
customs of savages put togethor. 

There was a time when the students of Oriental 
literature were inclined to claim au extravagant anti¬ 
quity for the hooka which they had rescued from 
oblivion. But that teudency has now been changed 
into tho very opposite. There may lie traces of it 
among Chinese, sometimes among Egyptian and 
Accadian scholars, but wherever we have to deal with 
a real literature, whether in India, Persia, or Palestine, 
scholars are far more anxious to point out what is 
modern than what is ancient, whether in the Veda, 
the A vesta, or the Old Testament I certainly do uot 
feel guilty of over having claimed an excessive anti¬ 
quity for the Rig-veda. From the very first, though 
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I placed the whole of Vedic literature before Buddhism, 
say the sixth century u. c., and though, owing to the 
changes in language, style, and thought which are 
clearly pcrccptiblo in different parts of Vedic litera¬ 
ture, owing also to certain astronomical dates, I ven¬ 
tured to placo it between 1000 and 1500 B. 0., yet 
I have never concealed my impression that some 
portions of tike Veda may turn out to bo of far more 
recent origin \ 

But is not that sufficient 1 Is it not perfectly 
marvellous that so much that is really old, so much 
that carries us bock more than 3,000 yearn, should 
have boon preserved to us at all Y Why will people 
nsk for what is impossible! Savages, they say, do 
not road and write, and yet they want to have trust¬ 
worthy information from literary documents com¬ 
posed by those very savages who cannot road and 
write. Among the Aryan nations, I do not believe 
in any written books before the sixth century B.C. 
In China, books may have been older, papyri are 
older in Egypt, and clay tablets in Babylon. But 
even when literature began, the very last that ancient 
people do is to write about themselves, about their 
manners and customs. What wc know of the man¬ 
ners and customs of ancient people, when they wore 
still passing through that phase which we call pro¬ 
gressive savagery, comes to us from strangers only. 
As modem travellers give us full accounts of the life 
of savages who cannot speak and write for themselves, 
our only chance of learning something about our own 
ancestors, before they began to write, would be from 

1 fiip-r«fn-Sa*Aita f At SaCTfrf Hfmat (Ac Brabmani, tnuUutwl by 
M- M., 1. p. xxxix. 
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ancient travellers who were interested in these pro¬ 
mising savages. Now it is a piece of excessive good 
luck that, with regard to one of the Aryan races, with 
regard to our own Toutonic ancestors, wo possess such 
a book, written by a stranger who felt deoply interested 
in German savages, and who has told us what they 
were, before they could write and tell us themselves 
what they were. If we want to study the progressive 
savage, not as he ought to have been, according to 
a priori philosophy, nor as ho might liave been, 
according to what we see among Fuegions of the 
present day, but as he xeally was according to the beat 
information that could be collected by the best of 
historians, we must rood and read again the Germania 
of Tacitus. 

If history means the evidence of contemporary eye¬ 
witnesses, I doubt whether history will over enable 
us to see further into the natural transition of bar¬ 
barism into civilization than in the Germania of 
Tacitua To divido civilization from barbarism by 
a sharp line is of course impossible. There are 
remnants of barbarism in tho most advanced state 
of civilization, and there arc spark.s of civilization in 
tlio most distant ages of barbarism—at least of that 
healthy barbarism which is represented to us in the 
Germania, and of which we find but scanty frag¬ 
ments in tho ancient literature of the civilizing nations 
of tho world. 

Hero wo may see ourselves as we were not quite 
two thousand years ago. Hero wo may see from how 
small beginnings the highest civilization may bo 
reached. Hero wo may study the natural man as he 
really was, in some respects certainly a savage, but 
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a progressive savage, as we know from his later 
history, and certainly without one sign of that cor¬ 
ruption and decay which is so plainly visible in 
Hottentots and Papuans. 

This book, the account of the Rite, the manners, und 
the inhabitants of Germany, by Tacitus, has had 
various fates. To every German, to every member 
of the Teutonic race, it has always been a kind of 
national charter, a picture of a golden age, adorned 
with all that is considered most perfect, pure, and 
noble in human nature ; whereas French savants have 
often either ridiculed the work of Tacitus as a mere 
romance, or so interpreted his words os to turn the 
ancient Germans into real Hottentots. 

This controversy has been carried on during several 
centuries. M. Guizot, for instance, in his Hidory 
'f Civilization, completely ignoring the distinction 
between retrogressive and progressive savages, triod 
to show that there was little to choose between tho 
Germans of Tacitus and the Red Indians of the 
present day. 

This controversy became embittered by a curious 
circumstance. Whereas Tacitus and other Roman 
writers spoke in glowing terms of tho Teutonic races, 
their remarks on the Gauls, the ancient inhabitants 
of France, were not only far from complimentary, 
but happened to touch on points on which Frenchmen 
iu-o particularly sonaitive. TertuUian, who was a 
great admirer of tho Jews, is very wroth with Tacitus 
because he used very anti-Semitic language. He 
actually colls Tacitus a ' brawler, and the greatest 
teller of lies V The French do not differ much from 
1 T«rtolli*o, AjwJjy. 16: • i-abuU ct moodaciorum loquiciutmu*.' 
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that opinion, not so much because Tacitus spoke ill of 
the Jews, and likewise of the Celts of Gaul, as because 
he spoke no well of the jxiyeans du Danube. The 
ancient classical writers dwell rather strongly on the 
unfavourable side of the Celtic character. It is well 
known how low an opinion Aristotle formed of Celtic 
morality. Strabo says that the Celts are simple, but 
proud and sensitive, fond of dress and ornaments. 
It is even hinted that they dyed their hair, and 
allowed their moustache to grow, so that it interfered 
with the comfort of eating and drinking 1 . Strabo 
goes on to say that they arc not malicious, but reck¬ 
less, changeable, fond of innovation, and never to be 
depended on. They aro quick in their resolutions, 
but often inconsiderate, fond of war, brave, but in¬ 
tolerably conceited if victorious^ and quite demoralized 
if defeated. Polybius confirms that their first on¬ 
slaught is terrible, but both Caesar and Livy agree as 
to their want of steadiness and perseverance. Other 
Latin authors add that they are unmanageable and 
inclined to revolutions, and that, owing to continual 
factions, many are obliged to leave the country, and 
to try their fortunes as adventurers elsewhere. Still 
darker colours were added by others to this picture 
of national depravity. The state of morality in Gaul 
was such that it was considered infamous for a father 
to be seen in company with his son before the latter 
had come of ago. At the death of a nobleman his 
widow was, as a matter of course, subjected to a trial 
as to whether she hod been the cause of her husband's 
death. Strabo affirms that it was their custom to 
cut off the heads of their enemies after a battle, and 
* 8s* Strabo, if. 196; PUn. xvtil. 1* j liv. xxxrtlL 17. 
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to hong them on the heads of their horses, or nail 
them over their doors. While Gorman scholars com¬ 
posed this mosaic out of all the stones that classical 
writers had over thrown at the inhabitants of Gaul, 
French writers retaliated by either throwing discredit 
on Tacitus, the supposed encomiast of the Germans, 
or by showing that the account which Tacitus gives 
of the ancestors of the Teutonic race proves better 
tlmn anything else that, at his time, the Germans had 
not yet emerged from a state of the grossest bar¬ 
barism, and were incapable, therefore, as yet of vices 
which they maintain arc the outcome of a more 
advanced state of civilisation. 

To my mind, apart from any national idiosyncrasies, 
the description which Tacitus gives us of the Germans, 
us he had seen them, is perfectly unique and in¬ 
valuable as a picture of what I should willingly call 
the life of progressive savages. What should wo give 
if, lieside8 the hymns of the Rig-veda, we hod the 
accounts of travellers who had actually seen the 
ancient Rishis of India with their flocks and families, 
their priests and sacrifices, their kings and battles 1 
What should we give if, besides the Homeric poems, 
we had the work of an eye-witness who could describe 
to us the real Troy, and the real fight between Greece 
and Asia Minor? This is what Tacitus lias dono for 
Germany, and at a time when the ancient religion 
was still living, when the simple laws of a primitive 
society wore still observed, and when the epic poems 
of a Inter time were still being sung as ballads at the 
feasts of half-naked warriors! In Tacitus, therefore, 
and not in the missionary accounts of Melanesian 
savages, should we study the truly primitive man, 
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primitive in tlio only sense in which we shall ever 
know of primitive man, and primitive cortainly in 
u far truer sense than Papuans or Fueginns ore likely 
to be in the nineteenth century. I cannot understand 
how an historian like Guizot could havo allowed him¬ 
self to be so much misguided by national prejudice 
ns to speak of Tacitus as a kind of Montaigne or 
Rousseau, who, in a fit of disgust with his own 
country, drew a picture of Germany as a mere satire 
on Roman manners, or to call the Germania ‘the 
eloquent sulking of a patriotic philosopher who wishes 
to see virtue where he docs not find the disgraceful 
effeminacy and the elegant depravity of an old society.’ 
Surely the work of Tacitus cannot have bocn very 
fresh in the memory of the groat French historian 
when he delivered this judgement. If Tacitus, like 
Rousseau or Voltaire, had intended to draw the 
picture of an ideal barbarism, would he have men¬ 
tioned the many vices of the German Utopia, the 
indolence of the Germans, their drunkennem, their 
cruelty to slaves, tlieir passion for gambling, ami 
their riotous revels 1 Besides, three-fourths of his 
l)0ok treat of subjects which have no bearing what¬ 
ever on Roman society, nay, which are of ho little 
interest to the general reader that I doubt whether 
many Romans would have taken the trouble to read 
them. The facts which come to the knowledge of 
Tacitus are so loosely strung together that his book 
looks more like » collection of memoranda than the 
compact nnd pointed pamphlet of a political satirist. 
We need only read tho letters of Voltaire on England, 
or Montalembert's pamphlet, Dt VA xgletei're, in order 
to perceive the difference between a political satire 
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nod an historical memoir. No doubt a man of the 
temper of Tacitus would naturally dwell with satis¬ 
faction on the bright side of the German character, 
and, while holding before the oyes of his own nation 
the picture of a brave and simple, religious and 
independent race, might naturally think of what 
Rome once had been, and was no longer. But there 
is no more sarcasm or satire in his work than is in¬ 
separable from a straightforward statement of facts 
when addressed to ears no longer accustomed to the 
sound of unvarnished truth. 

So little did M. Guizot perceive the unique char¬ 
acter of the Germania of Tacitus as an historical 
document of the earliest stage of society, that he 
amused himself with collecting from various books 
of travel a number of facts observed among the very 
lowest races in America and Africa, which, as he 
thinks, form an exact parallel to the statements of 
Tacitus with regard to the good and hod qualities of 
the Germans. His parallel columns, which occupy 
nearly ten pages, are certainly amusing, but they 
prove nothing, least of all that there was no difference 
between the healthy sons of Germany and the tattoed 
cannibals of New Zealand. If they prove anything, 
it is that there is one kind of barbarism through 
which every nation has to pass, the childhood and 
wild youth of a race, to be followed by the mature 
vigour of a nation's manhood, and that there is 
another kind of barbarism which leads to nothing, 
but ends in mere brutality, shrinking from contact 
with higher civilization and succumbing whon it at¬ 
tempts to imitate with monkeyish delight the virtues 
and vices of a more advanced society. Why is it that 
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tho fresh breezes of European civilization proved 
fatal to tho consumptive barbarism of tho wretched 
inhabitants of Australia, while the strong constitution 
of the Germans of Tacitus resisted even the poisonous 
vapours of Roman life 1 When tho results are so 
different, surely there must bo a difference in tho ante- 
codents; and though M. Guizot is successful in showing 
that in some respects the ancient Germans did the 
same things and said the same things as Ojibways 
and Papuans, he forgets in drawing his conclusion 
tho old proverb, Si duo dicunt idem, non ext idem. 

After those remarks it will perhaps seem loss sur¬ 
prising that students of antiquity should decline to 
answer tho point-blank question whether man began 
his life on earth os a savage. Every definition that 
has been Attempted of a savage in general, has broken 
down os soon as it was confronted with facts. The 
only characteristic of the savage which remained, and 
was strong enough to withstand the sharpest cross- 
examination, was cannibalism. But I am not aware 
that oven tho most extreme believers in tho primitive 
savage would insist on his having been necessarily 
a cannibal, a kind of human Kronos, swallowing his 
own kith and kin. 

Every attempt to place the savage who can no 
lonyer be called civilized in the place of tho savage 
who can not yet bo so called, could only end, as it has, 
in utter confusion of thought. 

Something, however, will be gained, or at all events 
some kind of mutual understanding will become pos¬ 
sible, if in future discussions on the character of 
primitive man a careful distinction is made betwecu 
the two kinds of savages, the progressive and the 

I. N 
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retrogressive. When that distinction has once been 
grasped, the question whether man began as a savage 
lias no longer anything perplexing about it. Man 
certainly began as a savage, but as a progressive 
savage. He certainly did not begin with an innate 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic; but, 
on the other hand, there is nothing to lead us to 
supposo that he was a being altogether foul and filthy, 
that when ho grew up he invariably ill-treated his 
wife or wives, and that still later in life he passed his 
time in eating his children. 

If we must need form theories or reason by analogy 
on the primitive state of man, let us go to the nearest 
ei-pris, such as the Vodic Hindus, or the Gormans as 
described by Cnesar and Tacitus, but not to Fuegians, 
who in time, and probably in space also, are tire moRt 
widely removed from the primitive inliabitants of our 
globe. If we knew nothing of the manners and 
customs of the Saxons, wlieu they first settled in these 
isles, should wo imagine that they must have re¬ 
sembled the most depraved classes of modern English 
society 1 Let us but once sec dearly that tho Fuogian, 
whether as described by Darwin or by Parker Snow, 
is the most modern of human beings, and wo shall 
pause before we seek in him tho image of the first 
ancestor of the human race. Wherever we look we 
can soe the rise and fall of Uic human race. Wo can 
sec it with our own eyes, if we look at tire living 
representatives of some of our oldest and noblest 
families; we can read it in history if wo compare 
ancient India with modern India, ancient Greece with 
modern Greece. The idea that the Fuogian was salted 
and preserved for us during many thousands of years. 
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mo that wo might study in him th© original typo of 
man, is nothing but a poetical sentiment, unsupported 
alike by fact, analogy, and reason. 

I know full well that when I speak of the Germans 
of Tacitus or of tho Aryans of the Veda as the ci-prla 
of primitive man, all the indications of modom, or nt 
all events of secondary and tertiary thought which 
I have pointed out myself in the hymns of the Rig- 
voda, and which might easily be collected from the 
book of Tacitus, will bo mustered against me. Must 
I quote the old saying again: Ett qtuulam jmxlire 
tenus, si non datur ultra f All I maintain is that 
these historical documents bring us as near to the 
primitive man os historical documents can bring us; 
but that tho nearest point within our roach is still 
very far from the cradle of tho human race, no one 
has pointed out more often than myself. 

There is, however, plenty of work still to be done in 
slowly following up the course of human progress 
and tracing it bock to its earliest stages, as far as 
literary, monumental, and traditional documents will 
allow us to do so. There are many intricate winding* 
of that historical river to be explored, many riddles to 
he solved, many lessons to be learnt. One thing only 
is quite certain—namely, that tho private diary of 
tho first man will never bo discovered, least of all at 
Cape Horn. 

I have thus tried to show how untenable is the 
theory which would boldly identify the modern 
savage with primitive man, and how cautious we 
ought to be whenever wo take even a few hints hero 
and there from degraded tribes of tho present day in 
order to fill out our imaginary picture of the earliest 
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civilization of our race. Some lessons, and even im¬ 
portant lessons, may be learnt from savages, if only 
they are studied in a truly scholariik© spirit, as they 
have been, for inatanco, by Callaway and Codrington, 
by Wait* and Tylor. But if the interpretation of an 
Homeric custom or myth requires care, that of African 
or Polynesian customs or myths requires ten times 
greater care; and if a man sin-inks from writing on 
the Veda because ho docs not know Sanskrit, ho 
sliould tremble whenever he writes the names of 
Zulus, unless he lias some idea of what BAntu grammar 
means. 

In arguing so far, I lrnvo carefully kept to the his¬ 
torical point of view, though I am well aware tluvt 
the principal traits in the imaginary picture of primi¬ 
tive man are generally taken from a very different 
source. Wc arc so made that for everything that 
comes before ub wo have to postulate a cause and 
a beginning. We thorofore postulate a cause and a 
beginning for man. The ethnologist is not concerned 
with the lirnt cause of man, but he cannot resist the 
craving of his mind to know at least the beginning 
of man. 

Most ethnologists used to hold that, os each indi¬ 
vidual begins as a child, mankind also begun as a 
child; and they imagined that a careful observation 
of the modern child would give them some idea of the 
character of the primeval child. Much ingenuity has 
boen spent on this subject since the days of Voltaire, 
oud many amusing books have been the result; till it 
was seen at Inst that the modem baby and the primeval 
baby have nothing in common but the name, not even 
n mother or a nurse. 
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It was chiefly due to Darwin, and to the now 
impulse which ho gave to the theory of evolution, 
that this line of argument was abandoned os hopeless. 
Darwin boldly asked the question whoso child the 
primeval human baby could have been, and he 
answered it by representing the human baby as the 
child of non-human parents. Admitting even the 
possibility of this traiurilio in alitul <jenu», which 
the most hottest of Darwins followers strenuously 
deny, what should wo gain by this for our purposo— 
namely, for knowing the primitive state of man, the 
earliest glimmerings of the human intellect 7 Our 
difficulties would remain exactly the some, only 
pushed back a little further. 

Disappointing as it may sound, tho fact must be 
faced, nevertheless, that our reasoning faculties, won¬ 
derful as they are, break down completely before all 
problems concerning the origin of things. Wo may 
imagine, we may believe, anything we like about the 
first man; wo can know absolutely nothing. If we 
trace him buck to a primeval cell, the primeval cell that 
could become a man is more mysterious by far than 
tho man that was evolved from a cell. If we trace 
him hack to a primeval pro-anthropos, the pro- 
anthropos is more unintelligible to as than even the 
protnnthropos would be. If we trace bock tho whole 
solar system to a rotating nebula, that wonderful 
nebula which by evolution and revolution could 
liecome an inhabitable universe is, ugnin, far more 
mysterious than the universe itself. 

The lesson that there are limits to our knowledge is 
an old lesson, but it has to bo taught ugnin and again. 
It was taught by Buddha, it was taught by Socrates, 
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and it was taught for the last time in the most 
powerful manner by Kant. Philosophy has been 
called the knowledge of our knowledge; it might bo 
called more truly the knowledge of our ignorance, or, 
to adopt tho more moderate language of Kant, the 
knowledge of tho limits of our knowledge. 



PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE 
INDO-EUROPEANS 1 . 


rpHE over-increasing division and subdivision of 
-I- almost every branch of human knowledge into 
more special branches of study make the specialist, 
whether he like it or not, more and more dependent 
on tho judgement and the help of his fellow workers. 
A geologist in our days has often to deal with 
questions that concern the mineralogist, the chemist, 
the archaeologist, tho philologist, nay, tho astronomer, 
rather than tho geologist pur et aimplc, and, as life is 
too short for all this, nothing is left to him but to 
appeal to his colleagues for counsel and help. It is 
oue of the great advantages of university life that 
any one who is in trouble about some question outside 
his own domain, can at once get tho very best infor¬ 
mation from his colleagues, and many of the happiest 
views and brightest solutions of complicated problems 
are due, as is well known, to this free intercourse, 
this scientific give and take in our academic centres. 
Here the services of the nearest neighbour ore always 
at hand; in fact, there is much work now being 
dono which could not be done at all except by such 

co-operation. 

Nowhere, however, is this dependence of one science 
1 Cotmopolit, SopUmtwr, 1896. 
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on many others felt more strongly than in the Science 
of Language. There is, of course, hardly a subject 
untouched by that science, as little as there is any¬ 
thing that is not touched by language itself; so that, 
without help from other quarters, a study of the 
Science of Language would seem altogether beyond 
the power's of the human mind. A student of that 
science must, no doubt, possess an accurate knowledge 
of some at least of the so-called typical languages, 
whether Greek and Latin, Sanskrit and Zend, Hebrew 
and Arabic, or Tolugu, Burmese, Chinese, &c. Besides 
these typical languages there is no dialect which has 
not occasionally to be pnt under contribution, and 
there are besides the extinct monumental languages, 
such as ancient Egyptian, Accodion, Babylonian, and 
Assyrian, forming a background to tho history of 
language that cannot safely be neglected. 

But that U not all. As soou as the stndcnt begins 
to deal not only with words, but with the tilings 
which they signify—and how can the two ever be 
separated ?—he cannot safely ignoro tho mythology 
and folklore of the great nations of antiquity: he has 
to bo conversant with their customs, their beliefs, 
their religious institutions, their ancient law, and 
finally, with their historic and prehistoric past. 

Unless a student con appeal for help to recognized 
authorities on all these subjects, he is apt to make 
brilliant discoveries which explodo at the slightest 
touch of tho specialist, and on the other hand, to pass 
by facts which have only to be pointed out iu order 
to disclose their significance and far-rcaching impor¬ 
tance. People are hardly aware of the benefit which 
every branch of science derives from tho free and 
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generous exchange of ideas, particularly in our 
Universities, where everybody may avail himself of 
the advice and help of his colleagues, whether they 
warn him against yot impossible theories, or call his 
attention to a book or an nrticlo where the very point 
that interests him has been fully worked out and 
settled once for all. 

To live and move in such an academic atmosphere, 
however, is given to few only; and, when it is 
impossible that a great scientific problem should be 
thrashed out by many flails on the same floor, the 
next best thing that can happen is that a scholar 
eminent in his own department, and who knows what 
sound learning means, should for once step boldly out 
of his own domain, and toko on independent survey 
of the preserves of his neighbours. There is, no 
doubt, considerable risk to the bold adventurer. Ho 
is sure to bo called an interloper, an ignoramus, 
a men dilettante; but, whatever accidents he may 
meet with himself, the subject itself is sure to be 
benefited. Victor Hahn's excellent book, Kvltur- 
pflanzen t md Bautthiere in ihreni Uebergang au 8 
Asicn nock Qriechenland und Italion (fifth edition, 
1885), has shown how much the history of botany and 
zoology nuiy gain from a study of tho annals of 
language, and tho best amoug recent books on 
mythology, whether Greek, Roman, or German, 
testify to the complete revolution which the study 
of tho Science of Language has wrought in a truly 
scliolarlike study of classical myths and customs, by 
supplying the distant background from which tho 
stream of Aryan mythology has sprung. It has 
often been said that a traveller who spends a few 
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(lays in a country observes things which never strike 
the resident*, and it is quite intelligible that a man 
who once knows what it is to know anything 
thoroughly, should in surveying a new field bo* 
tilings which, from being too familiar, have failed 
to rouse the attention of tho ordinary student. 

I strongly felt the truth of this when reading 
a German hook, published in 1894, under the title, 
Vorgeachichte dir Tndo-Europder, by Rudolph von 
Jliering. The author’s namo stands pro-eminent 
among the jurists of Gormany, and his recent death 
has left a gap which it will be difficult to fill His 
whole life had been devoted to the study of ancient 
law, more particularly of Roman law, and it was the 
leading principle of all his brilliant researches to 
discover in everything that has become formal its 
original substance, in wlrnt seems unmeaning it* true 
purposo, in what is irrational its original rainon 
d'itre. 

This is the very principle that guides, or ought to 
guide, the student of language. He has always to try 
to discover in what in purely formal in language 
something that was in its origin full of lifo and 
meaning. Ho has to start with the conviction that 
there can be nothing in language that hod not an 
intelligible purpose, that there is nothing that is now 
irregular that was not at first regular, nothing 
irrational that was not originally rational. Tho 
same principle has been applied with groat success 
to the deciphering of ancient mythology and folklore, 
and it has long been felt tiiat ancient laws and 
customs required the same treatment, and would 
often under such treatment disclose the working of 
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human reason even behind the tangled web of the 
moet perplexing legal formalities. 

Brought up in that school, or rather, having been 
the founder of that school of jurisprudence, Jhering 
was in his very element when he came to deal with 
the language, the laws, and customs of the Aryan 
speakers at largo; and though his work will bo 
criticized on many points by tbo scholar, ho has 
pointed out and opened in it new avenues which aro 
full of promise and light. 

Jhcring’s book, which has aroused a deep interest 
in Germany, and is to appear in a French translation 
also, has as yet hardly been noticed at all in England, 
though the matters with which it chiefly deals have 
of late years formed the subject of a very heated 
controversy among English scholars. Who has not 
heard of the ' Home of the Aryas,' and of the original 
migration of the Aryan race from east to west or 
from west to east 1 Every kind of argument, chiefly 
derived from language, has been used to show 
that the AryM must have started from Kohistan, 
from Armenia, from the Caucasus, from the Caspian 
Sea, from the Rokitno swamps in Russia, from the 
Danube or the Dnieper, from Germany, from Scandi¬ 
navia, nay, from the North Polo *. 

I myself was satisfied that the materials at our 
disposal would not justify us in saying more than 
that the home of the Ary as was 'somewhere in Asia.’ 
But, whilo most scholars looked upon the migration 
of the Ary os, from whatever homo they started, as 
one continuous progress, or as a journey from a common 
centre in two directions, one towards the south-east 

» M. IL, Bi*grwi>hi4» tTmU, p. iojp. 
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(Persia, India), the other towards the north-west 
(Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Russia, Germany, and 
Gaul), Professor von Jhering takes an entirely new 
view, which may help to reconcile tho conflicting 
views hitherto prevailing. He docs not look upon 
the migration of tho Aryms ns one uninterrupted 
expedition; but he admits repeated migrations, 
repeated halts, and therefore not one, but several 
homos of the Aryaa in different parts of Asia and 
Europe. He distinguishes at least three periods in 
the earliest history of the Aryan speakers, (i) That 
of their original home somewhere in Asia; (a) that of 
their wanderings towards the north-west and south¬ 
east ; (3) that of their second home, or rather of tho 
temporary settlement of the north-western branch 
of the Aryan family previous to their spreading over 
Europe. 

Tho first may be called the Aryan Period, tho 
second the Period of the Migration, the third the 
Indo-European Period. Each of these periods ought, 
he thinks, to have left its traces in tho language, the 
customs, and the laws of the various branches of the 
Aryan family. The first period is, of course, reputed 
the lowest in the scale of civilization, if wo can speak 
of civilization when there was os yet neither civ is 
nor eivitae. There is a fashion even in scientific 
research. At first when scholars were fascinated by 
finding a number of words shared by every one of 
the Aryan languages, and therefore belonging to a 
period before their first separation, and when some 
of these words were found to express things and 
institutions, not uuknown even in modern times, tho 
temptation was greut to say, ‘ Look, how advanced 
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our Aryan ancestors were even at a time previous to 
the beginning of history, say 3000 or oven 5000 B.C.’ 

If wo find such a compound as via-puti in San¬ 
skrit, meaning lord of a vis or a don, and again in 
Zend vts-paiti, and, what is more extraordinary, in 
Lithuanian IKieat-pata, docs it not follow that ovon 
before thoir first separation the Aryas had bad their 
settlements (via, Lat vicua), and a recognized head 
for each, a pati or v 6 tnt 1 Again, if one member of 
the south-eastern and ono of the north-western 
branch share the some term for king, does it not 
follow that at that remoto timo they were governed 
by kings, that they were guided by monarchical 
principles, that they hod a political life which rested 
on the recognition of royal authority in war and 
peace? 

There came, however, a reaction. Does it follow, 
it was said, because we find rec-a in Latin, rhg or 
rkg-nn in Sanskrit, r» in Irish, that, therefore, tho 
Aryos in their primitive homo recognized a king by 
tho grace of God, a monarch, whether elected or 
hereditary, possessed of the power of enforcing laws, 
of declaring war, of acting as military loader, and os 
dispenser of the booty conquered by his soldiers ? 

Far from it, it was rejoined. Rex, if derived from 
a root rag or ar g, meaning to lead (cf. rigu, straight), 
need not have been more than a guide or leader of 
his own clan; nay, the man who "steers a vessel, 
a ffubenuxtor, might well havo been called a r kg. 
For this kind of uncertainty we must be prepared, 
both on the negative and on the positive side. Be¬ 
cause Sanskrit r kg may be translated by rex, it 
certainly docs not follow that the royalty of the first 
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Aryan Home hod any similarity to the royalty of 
Louis XIV. Professor Jhering himself leans rather 
towards tho negative side, at least as far as the First 
Period is concerned. He is anxious to show that tho 
state of civilization in the Aryan Homo was low. in 
order to be ablo to contrast it all tho better with the 
civilization that sprang op during the Aryan Migra¬ 
tion, and, later still, in the Second Home, and finally 
in the various centres of national life in Europe. 

Ho also warns us against a danger which has 
hardly any existence now, if, indeed, it ever had, of 
soring in the hymns of the Rig-vcda an imago of the 
First Aryan Home, or on looking on the Germania 
of Tacitus os reflecting the state of the Indo-Euro¬ 
peans during their migrations, or whilo still dwelling 
together in their Second Home. Yet he forgets 
himself occasionally, and appeals to the Rig-voda 
and to Tacitus as containing a residuum at least of 
the earliest poriod of Aryan life. Here very great 
caution and tact are required. The social state of the 
Garmons, os described by Tacitus, may contain a resi¬ 
duum of earlier institutions; but we should remomber 
that Tacitus wrote with a purpose, and tliat he had 
eyes for the bright side of Gorman life only, that he 
was in fact, consciously or unconsciously, pointing 
a lesson for the benefit of his Roman readers. Not 
everything that has a primitive savour need he a 
residuum, or, os it is often called, a survival of primi¬ 
tive realities. 

Still, with this proviso of fallibility which all 
students of prehistoric subjects are bound to admit, 
illustrations, whether taken from the Rig-veda, or 
tho Old Testament, from the Homeric poems or tho 
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Germania of Tudtus, ought to bo welcomed as 
throwing converging rays of light on what is by 
necessity full of obscurity. Eveu tho customs and 
traditions of modern savages, whether in the Anda¬ 
man Islands or in the Isle of Dogs, may now and 
then serve as parallels, and, so far, as explanations of 
what seems unintelligible in the sayings and doings 
of the ancient Aryas, if only we remember that, like 
Tacitus of old, modern observers also are very apt 
to see what they wish to soo, whether for good or 
for cviL 

If the possession of a name for king does not prove 
the existence of a royal monarchy, not even of 
crowns and sceptres and thrones, among the inhabi¬ 
tants of tho First Aryan Home, neither does the 
occurrence of such a word os pur or pur! in San¬ 
skrit and of wi&ir in Greek certify the existence, 
during the earliest period of Aryan history, of what 
we mean by a towu. No doubt, para is used in the 
epical Sanskrit in the sense of town, os in ITastina- 
pura and similar names; but pur in the Veda need 
not have been more than a stronghold, or even a 
stockade, or a barricaded place, particularly when we 
moot with such expressions os ftyaal pfir.an iron pur, 
or a barrier made of some kind of metal. Even in 
such words os ixprfxoAtr, so’Ait is clearly not more than 
a fortified place, a burg. If, therefore. Professor 
Jhering says that the name for town was un¬ 
known to the Aryas before their separation, he is not 
quite correct. The name was known, but of course 
its meaning was not yet what it became in later 
times. There was even another word, before the 
Aryan Separation, which afterwards came to mean 
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town, viz., vfLatu, for instance, in Kapilav&stu, tho 
reputed birthplace of Buddha, which is the Greek 
Aon, whatever objections may be raised against it 
on phonetic grounds. 

No doubt we loam from Sanskrit that vSstu, or 
v&atu, meant originally no more than a dwelling- 
place; but what else could the original name for 
a town have meant? Town itself meant etymo¬ 
logically no more than an enclosure, German Zaun, 
hedge, and even Stadt need not have meant more 
than a stabling, or a station. What tho ancient pur 
was like in Aryan and even in later times, we have 
absolutely no means of knowing. The existence, 
however, of the word for house in Sanskrit, Greek, 
ami Latin, damn, Mpot, domut, shows that the abodes 
of tho early Aryan, though made of wood, and not as 
yet of stone, were no longer mere tents; while the 
Greek title tanrlrqr, corresponding to Sanskrit dam- 
pati, or dams-pati, pater dom&t or pater famUida, 
allows us a glimpse of the slow development of 
houses and families into settlements and more or less 
organized political units. 

Tho occurrence in tho Veda of expressions such as 
datnft,damd ‘in every house,' would lead us to suspect 
the existence of dusters of houses, if not of streets, 
at least in Vedic homesteads. Again such common 
Aryan words as vis, veto, which, as oT«* in Greek, 
mean simply house, while tho Latin vicna means 
village, show an advance beyond tho mere stockade 
or the fortified mountain retreat, and enable us to 
perceive a certain progress in the organization of 
village communities under an officer called vis-pati, 
long before the First Aryan Separation had taken place. 
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Professor Jhcring brings some new Arguments in 
support of the belief that the First Aryan Home was 
somewhere in Asia, or, at all events, in a hot country. 
It had been pointed out by others that there are no 
common Aryan terms for stable, for liny or straw, 
and that, therefore, in all probability the early Aryas 
lived in a climate where stables and straw were not 
required, but where cows and sheep were able to live 
in winter also in the open air. The cotntnoii name for 
cattle, pasu in Sanskrit and perm in Latin, scorns to 
have meant tied or tethered cattle, mid its presence 
in the north-wostorn and south-eastern branches shows 
at all events that the Aryas, before they separated, 
were not mere hunters, but kept their flocks together, 
either tethered or with the help of the dog, the earliest 
of domesticated animals, the svan in Sanskrit, the 
«wui> and rants in Greek and Latin, the Gothic hurult, 
the Irish rti. 

Professor Jhoring brings forward another ingenious 
argument to show that the First Home of the Aryas 
was in a very hot climate, where pooplo wore little 
or no clothing. Seeing, as he always does, in certain 
unintelligible foatnres of Roman law a residuum of 
former intelligible customs, ho points to tho fact that 
Roman law requires a man who is about to search 
a house for stolen goods, to enter into the house naked, 
with nothing on beyond a licium —i. o. a skin round 
his loins (Gaj. iii. 193). That the reason of this cannot 
have been, as was formerly supposed, to prevent him 
from smuggling something into or out of tho house, is 
shown by the fact that his companions and witnesses 
were not required to adopt the same costume. Pro¬ 
fessor Jhcring sooe in the retention of this attire one 
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of many reminiscences of a former period of history 
when everybody wore a Uemm and nothing else, that 
is, when the Aryas lived in a hot climate somewhere 
in Asia. 

By itself this argument would seem hardly strong 
enough to support the conclusion, but it acquires con¬ 
siderable strength frem analogous cases brought for¬ 
ward from Roman law by Profeasor Jhering. It 
was hardly necessary for him to attempt to localize 
the First Aryan Home more minutely. Wo know 
enough for all practical purposes, if we know that it 
was in a tropical climate, somewhere in Asia. But, 
as Professor Jhering discovers traces of its having 
been in a mountainous district, he goes on to place 
it on the northern slopes of the Hindukush. where 
others lmd placed it before. It may be quite true 
that nothing could be brought forward against this 
localization, but Professor Jhering does not always 
distinguish between what is plausible and what is 
absolutely certain. Nor does he command a complete 
view of all the evidence that has been or might 1* 
brought forward to modify or neutralize some of the 
evidenoo on which ho relies. Thus, in arguing in 
support of the almost complete nakedness of the 
Aryas while in their First Homo, he neglects the 
evidence in favour of more complete clothing supplied 
by such words as Sanskrit vastra, Latin veatif, 
Greek Mfa, Gothic ga-vatjan, and likewise by words 
for sewing, such as mo, naaovte, Sanskrit sit and siv, 
Gothic eiuja. Here, a« in other casta, Professor 
Jhermg’s remarks seem often more valuable by what 
they suggest than by what they actually prove. 

It cannot be denied, for instance, that his idea, so 
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carefully worked out, that the Roman ver sacrum in 
a reminiscence of the first Aryan exodus, is extremely 
ingenious, and that, if it could fully be proved, which 
from the nature of the case is simply impossible, 
it would show that in the First Aryan Home the 
beginning of spring, or rather the vernal equinox, 
was the best time for undertaking migrations ou a 
large scale, while summer and winter wore assigned 
to temporary rest and the tending of cattle, and 
autumn to raids and warfare. Professor Jhcring 
seems certainly to have supplied a truer explanation 
of the per tan-urn than even the Roman antiquaries 
possessed, and his account of the Aryan Migration, 
with the renewed severance of the young generations 
from a common stock, would help to explain many 
things even in the grammatical differentiation of the 
Aryan dialects, though one cannot help feeling that 
the materials with which we have to work are brittle, 
and could hardly resist the blast of a determined 
scepticism. What Professor Jhcring has clearly proved, 
or nt all events supported by new and valuable evi¬ 
dence, is the fact that tho First Home of the Aryas 
was in a mountainous country, whore agriculture on 
a large scale was impracticable, ami where the natural 
mode of supporting life was that of shepherds, via. 
breeding of animals, such as goats, cows, sheep, and, 
on a smaller scale, swino. This more or less nomadic 
life of shepherds was continued on the march from 
their First to thoir Socond Home, and only terminated 
when the discovery of large agricultural areas, and 
possibly a more frequent contact with other races, 
had made them see the advantage of cereal combined 
with animal food, and of a more settled life amidst 
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the large acres which they had taken possession of, 
and which they had often to defend against hostile 
neighbours. 

This Second Home, according to Professor Jhering, 
was in the southern parts of what is now called 
Russia (p. 7). The road by which the Aryas rooclied 
this country lay, according to him (p. 479), along the 
slopes of the Caucasus towards the Caspian Sea, 
where two tracts of land were open, that between the 
Volga and the Don, which was unattractive and sterile, 
and that between the Don, tho Dnieper, and the 
Dniester, reaching as far as tho Danube, which was 
tempting and almost forced the Aryas to adopt a more 
settled agricultural life. ^ Here the still united north¬ 
western branch of tho Aryas seems to have remained 
for several generations, speaking the language they 
had brought fruin their South-Eastern Home, though 
it probably began to be affected by local dialectic 
variety and possibly by tho adoption of words from 
the people whom they had conquered and continued 
to hold in subjection. But even these vast and fertile 
tracts of arable land must have ceased at last to sup¬ 
port the ever-growing population, particularly as, to 
judge from the evidence of the later national dialects, 
such as Greek, Latin, German, Slavonic, and Celtic, 
the art of manuring tho land had not yet been dis¬ 
covered when the Aryas had reached tho south¬ 
western borders of Europe. How important that 
discovery was considered may best be seen from the 
fact that the Romans actually invented a deity, Stor- 
culius, to preside over the process of manuring. The 
plough too was probably not yet made of metal, but 
was no more than u large stick pointed like a pig's 
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snout and drawn through the land by men and women 
rather than by oxen or horses (p. 47a). 

When at last the time came for further movements, 
the soil having ceased to supply the necessary food 
and the overcrowded state of tho homesteads causing, 
as usual, famine and epidemics, Professor Jhering 
concludes that the ancestors of the Greeks and Italians 
were the first to leave the Second Home, and to 
conquer for themselves the fertile land lying before 
them in Thrace, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. Tho 
next to follow wore tho Colts, who passed through 
central Europe, crossed tire Rhine, and took possession 
of the beautiful fields and valleys west of that river; 
while the Germans, who came next, hod to be satisfied 
with the less productive country east of the Rhine. 
Those who remained in the Second Aryan Home were 
the Slava. When they tried to advance further west, 
they were repelled by the Germans, just as the Germans 
had been kept in check by the Celts. In every case 
the people who migrated were, according to Professor 
Jhering, tho young men with their wives and herds, 
and hence the rapid change from the common language 
into the various national idioms, known to us as 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, German, and Slavonic. Even 
with ua the young people at school and University 
have their own dialoct v slang as we call it; but when, 
by the absence of the older generation, all checks on 
that juvenile slang were removed, the new dialect 
would soou be stamped with certain peculiarities, 
which in a short time became general and oven 
classical Another element of change lay probably 
in the contact with the original inhabitants conquered 
by the Aryan speakers. It is true, we know littlo or 
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nothing about them, but we can hardly imagine that 
Europe was entirely uninhabited at the time of the 
Aryan immigration. There arc very frequent allusions 
to Imetile races in Europe as well as in India after 
the Aryan conquerors had taken possession of the 
land, which show that the Aryos had to conquer and 
to defend their now home*. 

Whatever the relations may bo between conquerors 
and conquered, the contact between pcoplo speaking 
different languages lias always proved one of the most 
powerful agencies in producing change of lauguago. 
Latin, if it had been left entirely to itself, and liad not 
been brought into contact with people speaking Etrus¬ 
can, Celtic, and German dialects, would never have 
become so completely metamorphosed as we see it in 
Italian, French, and Spanish; or, at all events, its 
changes would havo been less rapid and leas violent. 
We know that in Sanskrit a limited number of words 
which resist all etymological analogies were borrowed 
from Dravidian sources: why should not words in 
Slavonic and German which baffle all attempts at 
reducing them to Aryan radicals be referred to a 
similar source 1 Why, at all events, should we invent 
impossible derivations when the existence of channols 
through which words of the indigenous races might 
have filtered into the language of the Aryas, has been 
clearly proved 1 It is one tiling to say that all such 
words mvtf havo been derived from the previous 
inhabitants, and quite auothcr that they may have 
lieen. To declare that whatever is inexplicable in 
the language and the mythology of the Aryas in 
India was borrowed from the aboriginal inhabitant* 
is, of course, a very different thing; it is not only to 
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explain ignotum. pel • ignotum, but ignotum per igno- 
tins. It is right to keep this side door open, though 
it is wrong to use it on all occasions. However, the 
important point in Professor Jhering’s theory is his 
recognition of the fact that the later national separa¬ 
tions umong the Aryas wore caused not by invasions 
like those of the Huns and Vandals, but by well- 
organized emigration of lire younger part of the ever- 
increasing Aryan population, by a repeated ver sacrum. 
This would explain the persistence of many of the 
elements of a former consolidation, aud at tho same 
time tho rapid growth of new seeds in language, in 
customs, in religion, and in law. 

We saw how, according to Professor Jhcring s 
theory, the advance of the Aryas must have continued 
during many centuries. There were many halting- 
places between the Hindukush and the Caucasus, and 
there was a long rest in the so-called Second Home, 
in the southern parte of Russia. 

There was unbroken continuity, and yet repeated 
new beginnings, as wave upon wave rolled on towards 
Asia Minor and Europe, and towards the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea and Atlantic Ocean, lhis long 
migrator}' period ought, as Professor Jheriug rightly 
observes, to have loft some clear traces in the lan¬ 
guage and the customs of the Aryas, even after they 
had become settled and nationalized. And here lies 
Professor Jhoring's real strength, namely, in discover¬ 
ing in customs which are utterly unmeaning and 
absurd, some former object (Ziceek) which accounts 
for their origin. We saw already how he explained 
the lieium. us a reminiscence of tho earliest costume 
of the Aryas. The same applies to the well-known 
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hast a praeurtti, the wooden spear, the point of which 
had to bo burnt and dipped in blood before the Fetial 
priest, in declaring war, threw it into the enemy’s 
country. Iron spears had long been known at Rome, 
but the old wooden weapon was retained in what was 
an ancient And solemn act For the same reason the 
Bpear which was given to soldiers for distinguished 
bravery was a spear without iron, the hasta jmra, 
a remnant of more ancient times, when no other spear 
was known except the poles that had served in the 
garden. Again, when an animal was to be killed by 
the Fctials in concluding an international treaty, the 
priest was not allowed to use an iron butchct, such 
08 was used by the ordinary batcher, but was ordered 
to find a hatchet made of tilex, a stone hatchet, such 
as hod been used in ancient times. It is well known 
that the Jews also retain the use of stone knives to 
the piesent day, both in performing circumcision and 
in building a stone altar. 

There was a similar superstition at Rome with 
reference to tbo Pons SvMkiut. That bridge Btood 
under the special custody of the Pontificss, and in 
repairing it no nail made of metal was allowed to be 
used. Hero again Professor Jhering discovers traces 
of an earlier state of civilization at Rome, when the 
old wooden bridge was looked upon as a sacred struc¬ 
ture to bo guarded by a college of priests (Pontifices), 
and to be kept as much os possible in its original 
state, fastened together by wooden nails; because at 
the time when it was first built no other nails were 
known. The samo reverence for an ancient and, 
therefore, sacred custom restrained the Vestal Virgins 
from rekindling the fire in their temple by means of 
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flint And steel. The art of striking fire by striking 
flint against flint belongs to tho Stone Age. But 
before that time fire woe gained by terebratio, that is 
by boring and rubbing some cosily inflammable piece 
of wood (materia fdix) with a harder wood. Tho 
sumo method hod to bo adopted by the Vestul Virgins, 
though the vessel in which the spark had to be con¬ 
voyed by them from tho open air into tho temple was 
allowed to be made of metal, was a iribruvi aereum. 

It was equally due to a religious regard for ancient 
custom that no member of tho priesthood could be put 
to death with a metal hatchet. The priests retained 
for a long time the ancient privilege, if condemned to 
death, to be whipped or knouted to death—a privilege 
long kept up, it would seem, in Russia, the Second 
Aryan Home—and it is well known that the futcat of 
the Roman lictors consisted of a number of rods cut 
from the birch or dm tree, and hound together with 
thongs. The axe (securitt) was inserted amongst the 
rods, but its use within tho walls of the city of Rome 
was narrowly restricted to certain occasions. Pro¬ 
fessor J lie ring sees in all these customs tho tenacity 
of the Romans in preserving whatever was old and 
venerable, even after it had lost its original purpose. 
Thus, long after tho magistrates had introduced bom- 
signals for calling together their assemblies, tho 
camitiu of the Pontifices continued to be called to¬ 
gether, in the original sense of the word, that is 
viva voce. 

On the strength of these and similar indications of 
the continuance of ancient customs, even when them 
was no longer any excuse or necessity for them, Pro¬ 
fessor Jhering goes on to look for residua of customs 
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which admit of an explanation during a period of 
migration, proccding the settlement of the Italian 
tribee, hut which in later times are nothing but hollow 
formalities or superstitions. If one remembers that 
mpcrdcs means what remains over, what remains 
alive, or survives other things, ono fools ulmost 
tempted to explain superstitio in the sense of survival, 
or of something that is kept alive, though its original 
purpose is forgotten, and its real lifo gone. 

We have already seen how the Petiole* retained 
the customs of early times in their wooden spears ns 
used by shepherds, nor is it unlikely that their very 
name meant originally no more than breeders or 
shepherds from (fetus). In the same manner the 
Pontifices may have been originally real builders of 
bridges or experienced architects; for the art of 
building, and the equally important art of breaking 
up a bridge, was in ancient times, and particularly 
during a period of migration, a matter of such vital 
importance that those who understood it may well 
have been looked upon as a select fraternity, enjoying 
certain privileges, and endowed with a certain sanc¬ 
tity. To bo able to cross a river on a bridge, and to 
break up such a bridge against a pursuing enemy 
would often decide a battle, nay, a war, and secure 
the annexation of fertile fields or pastures, and those 
who contributed to such a success are not likely to 
have forgotten their claims on the gratitude of the 
army and of tho pcoplo at large. Wo saw before in 
the wooden bridge at Rome, with its wooden nails, 
a remnant of tho earliest form of architecture, and 
Professor Jherirvg recognizes, even in the Depontani, 
the old sexagenarian people hurled from the bridge 
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into the Tiber, traces of an ancient custom of pacify¬ 
ing the river-god for the violenoe done to him in 
dunning him by a bridge. These human victims were 
afterwards replaced by the argei, or manikins, made 
of bulrushes. 

Tiuit practical and eminently sensible people like 
the Romans should have allowed themselves to bo 
guided in most critical moments by tho flight of birds 
(signa ex avibua), the peculiarities of entrails (eigna 
ex exiie), anti lastly by tho appotito of fowls (eigna ex 
ti-ipudiie )—in other words, that they should havo 
accepted and followed the advice of their auiqiiee* 
and haruspicett, their auguree, is, to say tho least, 
very startling. 

There is a great difference between these childish 
modes of divination and the prophecies of inspired 
persons, whether men or women, such as we find 
among the Jews, the Greeks, aud tho Germans. Wise 
people can often prophesy and predict events which 
must follow, and their prophecies were frequently 
warnings rather than predictions. There is nothing 
irrational in that, particularly when the voice of truth 
and justice hud once been recognized as the voice of 
God. But to imagine that tho voice of God should 
speak out of tho entniils of animals, or out of tho 
mouth of fowls, goes somewhat beyond the recognized 
limits of human folly. Some people imagine that by 
pointing out similar superstitions in other countries, 
moro particularly among savage races, they have 
explained the whole matter. The fact is they havo 
done nothing beyond making it plausible that customs 
springing up independently in widely distant coun¬ 
tries, possessed originally some reasonable foundation, 
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but what that foundation was would remain as great 
a puzzle aa ever. Professor Jhering grapples boldly 
with these problems. There must be a reason in all 
this unreason, he says; and he suggests that these 
superstitions find their explanation in the peculiar 
circumstances of the Aryan Migrations. Ho considers 
that these superstitions were all originally thoroughly 
practical institutions, and that they only assumed a 
superstitious or magical character after their original 
purely prophylactic intention had been forgotten. 
According to him the eervare de caslo, which took 
place at midnight, was the residuum of the weather 
observations which the leader of on expedition had to 
make during times of migration or of war, in order 
to judge from the clouds, winds, and distant thunder, 
whether the next morning would be fit for marching 
aud for fighting, or whether the army should remain 
encamped. All the circumstances of these very 
simple meteorological observations were preserved in 
later times when they had lost their meaniug, and 
when matters had gone so far that the mere fact of 
the magistrates ordering a servare de calo sufficod to 
make people suspect that they only wished, for quit© 
different reasons, to postpone a public meeting in 
(ilium diem. 

Besides the aigna <U code, there were the signa 
pedtatria which the augure had to observe. There 
has been much discussion on the true meaning of 
those aigna pedtatria. Professor Jhering shows first 
of all that aigna pedentria cannot possibly mean, aa 
has often been supposed, signs taken from quadrupeds. 
Pedeater never means a quadruped, but always refers 
to men going on foot, to infantry as opposed to 
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cavalry, Ac. Sign a pedettria, therefore, can only 
have been originally signs which concerned the foot- 
soldier on his journey, or dangers which threatened 
him in camp. These wore, as Pnulus Diaconns 
rightly remarks, serpents, wolves, foxes; but certainly 
not, as he adds, horses or other quadrupeds. That 
there should bo with an advancing army scouts to sec 
whether the country was infested by serpents, wolves, 
and oven foxes is intelligible enough, for oven foxes 
would 1ms dangerous, particularly to the fowls which, 
os is well known, were always carried along with the 
army; but there was no necessity for looking out for 
horses or other quadrupeds, for they would always bo 
welcome. The i-igna f>&te*tria, as putting the soldier* 
on their guard against snakes, wolves, or foxes, were, 
therefore, as naturol and practical in their first begin¬ 
nings as the vigna ex cvilo, the observation!) of the 
sky taken from the raised tent of the leader. They 
did not become religious or magical till after thoir 
practical purpose had been forgotten. 

If wo ask what other danger* had to bo guarded 
against by on army advancing into ft perfectly 
unknown country, we should any that the chief 
dangers must have arisen from drinking contaminated 
water, or eating poisonous plants and berries. And 
if we ask how such (lungers could be avoided, we can 
easily see that the poisonous character of grain and 
fruit could best be discovorcd by throwing them 
boforo fowls to eat, in order to see what the result 
would l>o; while the intestines of animals would 
likewise disclose to experienced eyes tho salubrity 
or danger of the climate and the noxious or innocuous 
characters of the fodder supplied by the country. 
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That this is not a mere guess suggested by hygienic 
observations of modern times is best shown by a 
passage from Cicero (De Div. ii. 13-30), 'Habitu 
extorum ot colore dedarari censet—pabuli genus et 
cant in rerum quas terra procrcct, vet ubertatem vel 
tenuitatcin.salubritatcm ctiam aut pestilontiam.’ This 
kind of examination would have been ahnolutely 
necensaiy during times of conquest. Afterwards, 
when it had ceased to have this special object, it 
would no doubt havo been in the interest of the 
haraspices to keep it up for the purpose of prognosti¬ 
cating good or evil events of a more general character. 
It would then have become the superstition such as 
we know it at Romo in historical times, a superstition 
not only absurd, but, as Cicero already remarked, 
neither decorous nor worthy of the gods. (Cicero De 
Div. i. 53-118), 'Non intorcssc dcum singulis jecorum 
fissis aut avium cantibus, neque enim decorum est, 
nec diis dignum.’ 

After these four kindB of signa or autpicia have 
thus been traced back by Professor Jhering to an 
intelligible beginning, there remains but ono class, 
the signa ex uvibus, for which ho has to establish 
a similar origin. Suppose, he says, that tlio Aryan 
in their onward march found thoir progress barred 
by a mountain chain which they could not possibly 
climb with their wives, children, and flocks, what 
were thoy to do ? They might know that there arc 
hardly any mountains without some passes, whether 
mode by water or other natural agencies. But how 
were they to discover the exact situation of such 
passes 1 If the country was inhabited, some of the 
inhabitants, no doubt, might serve as guides. But 
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if the country was uninhabited, or lias tile, nothing 
remained but to watch the flight of birds. It in 
a fact that birds in their annual migrations always 
pass mountains at their lowost olovation, and a careful 
observation of their flight might therefore liave proved 
the beet means of discovering a mountain pass, aud 
thus rescuing a wholo expedition from possible defeat 
and min. And if birds proved thomsclvcs in tho 
earliest times guides and saviours of the Aryas in 
their advance from east to west, from south to north, 
we can better understand how they retained in later 
times the character of saving guides and sucrcd pro¬ 
tectors, though we need not be surprised that the 
augurs themselves should occasionally have smiled at 
tho superstitions which grew up from those very 
natural and sensible beginnings. Possibly Picua the 
son of Safurnu*. and grandfather of Latinw, was 
originally one of the birds that guided the Latins; the 
woodpecker, sacred to Mars. ‘Pici, Mnrtio nomine 
insignis el in nuspicatu ningni ’ (PJin. x. 18, oo). 

It need hardly be said that Professor Jhcring, 
as an experienced pleader, has given to his theory 
a much mom captivating aspect than it can possibly 
have in tho form of a abort abstract as here given. 
So far as his linguistic facts are concerned, ho 
acknowledges his indebtedness to other scholars. 
It seems that his principal, and often his only 
authority is Schrador's book, Sprackvergleichung und 
Unjt-'ch ichtc. Fortunately, he lias gone to a safo book. 
Tho facta contained in that work havo been carefully 
collected, but tho process by which they were obtained, 
the controversies out of which they emorged, the 
arguments for or against them advanced by those 
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who were tho first to discover them, are naturally 
absent* Hence we miss occasionally the firm step 
of the real scholar, and the clear eye which can 
command a complete survey of the large and com¬ 
plicated subject of Linguistic Archaeology. Professor 
Jhering peroeivos quickly what supports his theory; 
but he does not always see what has been or what 
may be adduced against it. Wliat, however, is moat 
valuable in his book are his own new and original 
ideas, his ingenious combinations and liis bold guesses. 
These will offer the most useful materials for students 
of language, whether on other points they agree with 
or differ fronvhis conclusions. 

There ia one portion of his book which has not 
been mentioned yet, and which, to do it full justice, 
should be treated by itself. It is tho theory put 
forward and carefully worked out by the author, 
that the Aryas, with all their good qualities, would 
never have gone beyond the civilization that is within 
the roach of shepherds and cultivators of the soil— 
would never, in fact, have reached their eminence in 
political and commercial life, in art, science, and 
literature, unless they had been brought in contact 
with Semitic races, and had received from them tho 
germs of what ia meant by real civilization, How 
tluifc contact came about, at what time, and in what 
country the Aryan could have been influenced by the 
Somites, is one of the most difficult of historical or 
prehistorical problems. Professor Jhering holds that 
tho earliest focus of all civilized life must be looked 
for in Babylon, and that it reached tho rest of the 
world through two clianncls—tho Egyptian and the 
Phoenician. He seems inclined to admit oven an 
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earlier and not* immediate contact between the 
.speakers of Semitic and Aryan speech. He points 
out five words:— 


Pmm)-ABr*K. 

Maura 

luma 

Ulwn, lynurn 
gtiarnt* 

WBllt* 


PnoTu-SkMinc. 
Inurft, MT. 
karnu, tors. 

UMntu, Ilbutu, Wc», 
hnrudu, jdd. 

wtinu. tdiu. 


Some of these words, however, are clearly Aryau, 
und must, therefore, have been borrowed by the 
Semites from the Aryas, not vice versa, as Profcssor 
von Jhering supposes. The Sanskrit athftra (not 
staura) means etymologically strong, and is related 
to the root stlrA, to stand. Kama in Sanskrit means 
ear and not horn, but it may be distantly related to 
*ir&8, head, $ri&ga, horn, dpat and cornu. The 
names of lion, of gold, and of wine have all been 
traced back more or less clearly to Aryan roots. 
They are words of which we can hardly imagine that 
they were formed independently by Semitic and l»y 
Aryan speakers, and it would bo curious indeed if the 
builders of Bnbyloniau palaces hod borrowed the 
name of gold from Aryan shepherds. It is true 
tliat many scholars set great store on these common 
words as proving the presence of tire Aryas in close 
proximity to the Semitic sphere of influence in Asia, 
but as there is sufficient evidence without them to 
prove that tiro First Home of the Aryas was in Asia 
uud not in Europe, it seems better to discard this 
doubtful evidence than to see it demolished by our 
opponents. 

Besides this prehistoric contact between Semitic 
h P 
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and Aryan people, Professor Jhering thinks he can 
prove the outflow of early Babylonian civilization 
through the two channels of Phoenician commerce 
and Egyptian political supremacy. The general truth 
of this theory will probably be admitted at present 
by most scholars, but it is strange to soo how little 
of what can bo called real historical proof can be 
adduced in support of it Greek mythology has 
preserved the name of Cadmus as a Phoenician 
schoolmaster, the teacher of the Cndtueau alphabet, 
and thus, no doubt, the herald of a higher civilization 
in Greece. Thebes in Bceotia may havo been a 
Phoenician colony, nay, Kadmus may bo the Greek 
form under which Kedenx, the East, was personified 
in Greek tradition. Not only in the alphabet, but 
in measures and weights, in the rules of marriage and 
inheritance, in the customs of war and hospitality 
(p.44), Phoenician influences 1 have been detected. Nor 
can wo doubt that in the islands of Crete, Cyprus, 
and on the coasts of Greece, some Phoenician deities 
were grafted on earlier Greek gods and goddesses. 
MyliUa and AttarU may have boon recognized in 
HGrG and Aphrodttd, nay, may have l«en worshipped 
in thoir very temples; but, for all that, wo must 
never forget that H6r£ and Aphrodite were of Greek 
origin,and existed long before the advent of Phoenician 
merchants in Greece. 

Professor Jhering is led by his own independent 
observations to supposo that tie civilization of Egypt 
was derived from Babylonia. lie claims the dis¬ 
covery of the baking of bricks for Babylon, and he 

* Oorlurd, Grb cAU«*4 ilvthologii, par. 54 , p. 3 . Jhering, 0<utfrtu*l- 
•cJtafl ID! AlfrOtum, lb Jiu«uf*Aju, 1887, p. 357. 
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recognizes in the bricks of the oldest Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids tho influence of that powerful kingdom. He 
could not have boon aware that Professor llommol has 
produced very strong evidence to show that even tho 
Egyptian hieroglyphics were derived from a Baby- 
lonian source, so that Uic march of the Greek alphabet 
was really from Babylon to Egypt, from Egypt to 
Phoenicia, and finally from Phoenicia to Greece and 
to the whole world. 

The reason why Professor Jhering looks upon the 
Babylonian as the earliest civilization of the human 
race is a very curious one, and one may well say of it, 
se non i two, i ben trovalo. He thinks tlmt the 
absence of atone for building purposes forced the Baby¬ 
lonians to build their houses at first of mud and clay, 
and that this would inevitably have led to tho dis¬ 
covery of making real bricks, whether with the help 
of the heat of tho sun or of fire. It is impossible to 
give more than a short abstract (see p. 267) of Pro¬ 
fessor Jheving’s really brilliant speculation on this 
subject, and of the way by which he traces bock the 
whole of Babylonian civilization to the scarcity of 
stone and the presence of clay in tho country of the 
two rivers. 

The use of building materials of a definite shape 
led, he thinks, to a more careful way of building, from 
more piling up of stones to the art of building accord¬ 
ing to a preconceived plan, and this measuring and 
counting of bricks would by necessity become the 
foundation of the sciences of arithmetic and geometry. 
This has been fully confirmed by the Vedic iSulva- 
sfltraa. Building itself would become an art, the 
oldest of tho fine arts. 
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The easy production of manageable building mate¬ 
rials in the shape of bricks would naturally lead to 
the erection of clustera of houses, of whole streets and 
towns, and in consequence to the erection of fortifica¬ 
tions to secure the town and its treasures against tho 
attacks of hostile tribes. To keep such a town in 
working order would require a certain political organi¬ 
sation, a police for the protection against dangerous 
elements within, an army for the protection against 
dangerous elements from without It is only by the 
necessities arising from a large number of people 
having their houses within tho some walls, and their 
possessions exposed to the same dangers, that tho idea 
of a commonwealth could arise, and with it the first 
attempts at legislation, taxation, and other branches of 
government 

Clay proved of even greater importance in the 
onward march of civilization as a writing material, in 
the shape of baked tablets and cylinders. This mate¬ 
rial was more handy, and yet more lasting than stone, 
and its first practical use soems to have been for legal 
contracts and treaties, whether between individuals or 
between towns and states. It had one other advantage 
which could hardly have been foreseen, but has proved 
most important to the historian. Whereas inscriptions 
on metal or marble have tempted conquerors to 
destroy them and to use the materials for different 
purposes, mere clay tablets could be of no valuo except 
to the persons concerned, and have thus survived 
historical shipwrecks in which everything else was 
destroyed and lost 

If we look upon the Phoenicians and Egyptians as 
the pupils of the Babylonians, we can understand how 
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the former, having learnt tho art of river-navigation 
from the inhabitants of the Mid-river country, brought 
it to the highest perfection in their coasting trade, and 
afterwards in their more distant voyages of discovery 
in the 'Mediterranean, the Red Sea, and the Persian 
Oulf. These distant expeditions mode the study of 
the stars a matter of prime necessity. The Baby¬ 
lonians first used the dove ns a pilot to guide thorn to 
places where they could land. The dove of Nosh was 
of Babylonian origin. Their landings and settlements 
on various coasts made them see the usefulness—nay, 
necessity of an institution which changed the stranger, 
that is tho Aosti's, into a friend, that is a hospet, and 
they established, therefore, not only the tavern hospi¬ 
tal is, tho avvfioKov by which members of befriended 
Families in distant parts of the world might recognize 
each other for generations, hut they spread also the 
worship of the Zm (iviet in many parts of the world 
as tho divine protector of the rights and privileges of 
hospitality. 

Their commercial relations with foreign nations 
caused a rapid spreading of a knowledge of the 
alphabet and of the art of writing and reading in 
every country 'where they established their dlpAt*. 
They were the first to make written commercial con¬ 
tracts and afterwards political treaties with different 
people, and they thus succeeded in inspiring oven 
half-barbarous tribes with a feeling that there existed 
higher interests than those of their own narrow homes. 
Though at first this feeling may have been supported 
by commercial iuterestsonly.it led in the end to what 
wo now call tho Jue gentium, and to the recognition 
of the rights of humanity abroad and at home. The 
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great Phoenician merchants invented not only the idea 
of simple interest by which people were enabled to 
share in the profits of more enterprising merchants, 
receiving a fixed twura, that is, a payment due for the 
use of their capital, but there is clear evidence tliat 
they also invented what in Romuu law was called the 
/oenua nauticum or the pecunia trqjeetitia, that is, 
a share in tho profits and losses of a ship chartered by 
a company. Hero, as tho risk wm greater, the profits 
also were naturally larger. In some of tho tablets 
published by Oppcit and Monant ( Docuvumts juri- 
dique» de I'Assyrie, 1877, p. 19) we find the earliest 
legal provisions on commercial law and maritime 
insurance. The principle, that if tho merchant is 
shipwrecked, the shareholders have no claim on his 
estate, is dear ly recognized. 

The same principle prevails in Roman law, which 
ordains ‘ut merees ex ca pecunia comparable . . . 
periculo creditors navigent,' and it is quite possible 
that Greek merehants may have adopted the principle 
that foenu» u-nu cum m«raitor« periit from tlic Plroe- 
nicians, the Romans from tho Greeks. Professor 
Jtiering sees in these Babylonian regulations of the 
foenut nautievm a clear proof that, like the Phoe¬ 
nicians, the ancient Babylonians also were not afraid 
of long sea voyages. It may be so, lint even navi¬ 
gation to tire mouths of tire Tigris and Euphrates 
might have called similar regulations into existence. 
What, however, Professor Jhering Iras cer tainly proved 
is that, whether for river or sea navigation, tire 
Phootritians had been the pupils of tho Babylonians, 
and had learnt from them not only their astronomy 
and the use of doves as pilots, but likewise the regu- 
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lations of tuura or usury for large commercial enter¬ 
prises, whothcr by land or by sea. 

It seems strange that tho people who invented 
interest and credit should not have invented coined 
money also. Yet so it is. So far os I am aware, no 
native coins have as yet been found in the mins of 
Babylon or Nino veil. The people must have fixed tho 
relation between gold, silver, and copper once for all, 
and have been satisfied afterwards with weighing pieces 
of these precious metals against one another according 
to a fixed ratio. The discovery of coined money was 
made in Lydia, and afterwards perfected by the Greeks 
on tho islands, in Asia Minor, and in Europe. 

According to Professor Jhering tho influence of 
Phoenicia, and indirectly of Babylonia, extended not 
only to the North-western branch of the Aryas, to 
Greeks, Italians, and afterwards to Germans and Celts, 
but may be traced oven in the South-eastern branch, 
tluit is to say, in Persia and India. It is well known 
that scholars who hold that the fleets manned by the 
servants of Hirain and Solomon, which on their return 
from Ophir brought bock gold and plenty of algum 
trees and precious stones, while the navy of Tanil: iah 
brought likewise silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks, see 
in the names of some of these articles traces of 
Sanskrit and Dravidion words. It is time also that 
these articles thorn solves are nowhere found together 
except in India. But all this would only prove that 
tho Phoenicians carried away something from India, 
not that the inhabitants of India learnt at the samo 
time something useful from the Phoenicians, There 
arc no traces of direct Phoenician influence in tho 
alphabets, the astronomy, the weights and measures 
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of India; and the idea that the Patjis who in the Veda 
are represented as dangerous and treacherous mer¬ 
chants were the Poeni or Ptxni of later history cannot 
be considered as more than a clover hypothesis. 
There is no Kodinus, no Thebes, no Astarto or Moli- 
kertos to lie found in the ancient traditions of India, 
Not even the astronomy of the Vodic era, with its 
Nakahatros or lunar stations, has ns yot been traced 
to a Semitic source, though many attempts liave been 
made to show that, like the 0recks, the Hindus also 
were the pupils of Semitic astronomers. In this utter 
absence of traces of Phoenician or Babylonian in¬ 
fluences in the ancient times of India, Professor 
Jhcring ought therefore to liave been more cautious 
before accepting the identification of the Vedic word 
mnni with the Phoenician mna, the Attic m<»a, cor¬ 
responding to a hundred druclunas. The similarity 
is tempting, but fallacious. In such matters one case 
is really none, for it would be difficult to explain why, 
when no other word from the Semitic treasury found 
admittance into Sanskrit, tliis ono should have acquired 
a free pass. Besides, it admits now of hardly any 
doubt that in the only passage in the Rig-vcda where 
this word in and occurs, it cannot mean n nun a, but 
that it stands in the accusative dual iu the sense of 
two ornaments, one for each arm. SaM in the same 
passage does not mean una cum, but and the 

instrumental after it would be, to say the least, 
anomalous. Whatever the future may havo in store 
for us, in the present state of our knowledge it is very 
important to remember that there is not a single trace 
of Semitic influence in the earliest period of Indian 
history. 
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Valuable and suggestive as this posthumous work 
undoubtedly is, it would have been still more so if 
Professor Jhoring had been allowed to finish it. Of 
the sevon books of which ho hud sketched a plan, the 
sixth and seventh are wanting altogether. They were 
to have treated of the origin of the European nations, 
and of the brnirching off of the various European 
branches from their common stem. In somo of the 
eurlior books also there are large gape, and in spite of 
all the care taken by the editor, Dr. Victor Ehronburg, 
there ore unmistakable signs of unfinished elabora¬ 
tion. Still, oven as a torso, Professor Jhwing’s liook 
has been most welcome, not only to the students of 
comparative philology and mythology, but to archae¬ 
ologists, whether historic or prehistoric, nnd mast of 
all to the students of Roman Low nnd its remote 
Aryan antecedents. 





KANT'S CRITIQUE OF PURE 
REASON 1 . 


T T ANTS Critiquo of Pure Reason has been my con- 
IV atant companion through life. It drove me to 
despair when I first attempted to read it, as a mere 
schoolboy. At the University I worked hard at it under 
Weissa, Lotze, and Drobisch at Leipzig, and my first 
literary attempts in philosophy, now just forty years 
old, were essays on Kant's Critique. Having once learnt 
from Kant what man can and what ho cannot know, 
my plan of life was very simple, namely, to learn, eo 
far as literature, tradition, and language allow us to 
do so, how man came to believe that he could know 
so much more than he ever can know in religion, in 
mythology, and in philosophy. This required special 
studies in the field of tire most ancieut languages and 
literatures. But though these more special studies 
drew me away for many years towards distant times 
and distant countries, wlmtever purpose or method 
there may hAve been in the work of my life, was duo 
to my beginning life with Kaub. 

Even at Oxford, whether I had to lecture on 
German literature or on tire Science of Language, 
I have often, in Bcoson and out of season, bocn 
preaching Kant; and nothing I have missed so much, 

‘ Extract/rom Pr^fkt* to wy Traiutatim (Macmillan, i88«). 
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when wishing to come to an understanding on the 
great problems of life with sonic of my philosophical 
friends in England, as the common ground which 
is supplied by Kant for the discussion of every one 
of them. We need not bo blind worshippers of Kant, 
but if for the solution of philosophical problems wc 
are to take any well defined stand, wo must, in tliis 
century of ours, take our stand on Kant, Kuub’a 
language, and by language I mean more than mere 
words, has become the Lingua franca of modem 
philosophy, and not to be able to speak it, is like 
studying ancient philosophy, without being able to 
speak Aristotle, or modem philosophy, without being 
nblo to speak Descartes. What Roscnkmnz, the 
greatest among Hotel’s disciples, said in 1838, is 
almost os true to-day as it was then: Englander, 
Frantoten tmd Italic w mttwen, u-enn sic vone&rt* 
t vollen, denedben Schritt than, den Kant action 1781 
machte. Nur so kdnnen eie rich von Hirer demudigen 
schlechten Metaphyrik and den aus einer aolchen rich 
ergebenden schlechten Conacqucnzcn befreien. 

It is liardly necessary at the present day to pro¬ 
duce any arguments in support of such a view. The 
number of books ou Kant’s philosophy, published 
during the last century in almost every language of 
the world *, speaks for itself. There is no single 
philosopher of any note, even among those who are 
decidedly opposed to Kaut, who lias not acknowledged 
his pre-eminonoo among modern philosophers. The 
great systems of Fichte, Scholling, Hegel, Herbart, 

1 Daring tho Cmi tan yaara after tlio appaaraneo of the Crilil**, 
Uum hundred publication* havo boon Mantod for and again** 
Kant’a philosophy. 8co Voihingor, K-mModar, i. p. 9. 
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and Schopenhauer branched off from Kant, and now, 
after a century haa passed away, people begin to see 
that those systems were indeed mighty brandies, but 
that the loading shoot of philosophy wns and still is— 
Kant No truer word lias lately boen spoken than 
what, I believe, was first said by Professor Weisae 
in the Philosophical Society at Leipzig, of which 
I was thon a member, and was again more strongly 
enforced by my friend and former colleague, Professor 
Liebmnnn of Strassburg, that, if philosophy wishes 
to go forward, it must go beck to Kant 77 faut 
reader, pour mieux muter. Lange, in his History 
of Materialism, calls Kant the Copernicus of modem 
philosophy; aye, Kant himself was so fully conscious 
of the decentralizing diameter of his system that 
lie did not hesitate to compare his work with that of 
Copernicus *. But if Kant was light in his estimate 
of his own philosophy, it cannot be denied that, with 
but few, though memorable exceptions, philosophy in 
England is still Antc-Copcrnicon. How little Kant is 
read by those who ought to read him, or how little 
he is understood by those who venture to criticize 
him, I never felt so keenly as when, in a controversy 
which I had some time ago with one of the most 
illustrious of English philosophers, I was told that 
space could not be an a priori intuition, because wo 
may hear church-bells, without knowing where the 
belfry stands. Two philosophers, who both have 
rend Kant’R Critique, may differ from endi other 
diametrically, but they will at least understand each 
other. They will not fire at each other like some of 

• So* Julius W*ltar, Zu« OttUkMm Kauft, p. j«. 

* 800 Supplement II, toL i. p. 37a 
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the German stiulents who, for fear of killing their 
adversary, fire their pistols at right angles, thus 
endangering the life of their second rather than that 
of their adversary. 

This will explain why, for a long time, I have felt 
personally caller! upon to place the classical work of 
Kant withiu the roach of all philosophical readers in 
England, and in such a form that no one could say 
any longer that he could not construe it. I thought 
for a time that Professor Coird's excellent work On 
the Philosophy of Kant, had relieved mo of this duty. 
And, no doubt, that work has told, and has opoued 
the eyes of many people in England and in America 
to the fact that, whatever we may think of all the 
outworks of Kant’s philosophy, there is in it a central 
thought which forms a real rest and an entrenched 
ground on the onward march of the human intellect 

But it is a right sentiment after all, that it is better 
to read a lxtok than to reud about it, and that, as my 
friend Stanley used to preach again and ugain, we 
should never judge of a book, unless we have read 
the wholo of it ourselves. I therefore pledged myself 
to finish a now translation of Kant’s Critique as my 
contribution to the celebration of its centenary, and 
though it has taken more time and more labour than 
I imagined, I do not think my time or my labour 
will havo been wasted, if only people in England, aud 
in America too, will now read the book that is a 
hundred yours old, aud yet as young and freah as ever. 

It is curious that in these days when tho idcu of 
development, which was first elaborated by tho students 
of philosophy, language, and religion, and afterwords 
applied with such brilliant success to the study of 
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nature also, should now receive so little favour from 
the very science* which first pave birth to it. Long 
before wo heard of evolution in nature, wo read of 
tho dialectical evolution of thought, and its realiza¬ 
tion in history and nature. The history of philosophy 
was then understood to represent the continuous 
development of philosophical thought, and the chief 
objoct of the historian waa to show tho necessity 
with which one stage of philosophical thought led to 
another. This idea of rational development, which 
forms a far broader and safer basis than that of 
natural development, is the vital principle in the 
study of the human mind, quite as much, if not more, 
tlum in the study of nature. A study of language, 
of mythology, of religion, and philosophy, which does 
not rest on the principle of development, does not 
deserve the name of a science. The chief interest 
which these scienoos possess, is not that they show us 
isolated and barren facta, but that they show us their 
origin and growth, and explain to us how what is, 
was the necessary result of what was. In drawing 
the stemma of languages, mythological formations, 
religious beliefs, and philosophical ideas, science may 
go wrong, and often has gone wrong. So have 
students of nature in drawing their stommnta of 
plants, and animals, and human beings. But the 
principle remains true, for all that In spite of all 
that seems to be accidental or arbitrary, there is a 
natural and intelligible growth in what we call the 
creations of the human mind, quite as much as in 
what we call tho works of nature. The one expres¬ 
sion, it may be said, is os mythological os the other, 
because the category of substance cannot apply to 
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either nature or mind. Both, however, express fact* 
which must he explained ; nay, it is the chief object 
of science to explain them, and to explain them 
gonotically. Is Aristotle possible or intelligible with¬ 
out Plato? Is Spinoza possible or intelligible without 
Descartes ? Is Hume possible or intelligible without 
Berkeley? Is Kant possible or intelligible without 
Hume ? These are broad questions, and admit of one 
answer only. But if we have once soon how the 
broad stream of thought follows its natural bent, flows 
onward, and never backward, we shall understand 
that it is os much the duty of the science of thought 
to trace unbroken the course of philosophy from 
Thales to Kant, as it is the duty of natural science to 
trace the continuous development of the single cell 
to the complicated organism of an animal body, or 
the possible metamorphosis of the Hipporion into the 
Hippos. 

What I wanted, therefore, as an introduction to 
my translation of Kant's Critique, was a podigree of 
philosophical thought, allowing Kant s ancestors and 
Kant's descent Here, too, Professor Caird's work 
seemed to ino at one time to have dono exactly what 
I wished to see dono. Valuable, however, as Pro¬ 
fessor Caird’s work is on all sides acknowledged to bo, 
I thought that an oven more complete list of Kantian 
ancestors might and should bo given, and (what 
weighed even more with me), that these ancestors 
should bo made to speak to us moro in their 
own words than Professor Coird has allowed them 
to da 

At my time of life, and in the midst of urgent 
work, I felt quite unequal to that task, and I there- 
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fore applied to Professor Noird who, more than any 
other philosopher I know, seemed to me qualified to 
carry out that idea. Rant's philosophy, and more 
particularly the antecedents of Kant’s philosophy, 
had been his favourite atudy for life, and no one, as 
I happened to know, possessed better materials than 
he did for giving, in a short ooutpaas, the ipmavima 
verba by which each of Kant's ancestors bad made 
and marked his place in the history of thought. Pro¬ 
fessor Noird readily complied with my request, and 
supplied a treatise which 1 hope will fully accomplish 
what I had in view. 

If, then, while making allowance for differences of 
opinion on smaller points, we have convinced our¬ 
selves that Kant is the last scion of that noble family 
of thinkers which Professor Noird has drawn for us 
with the hand of a master, what follows 1 Does it 
follow that we should all and on ul) points become 
Kantians, that wo should simply learn his philosophy, 
and bo thankful that we know now all that can be 
known about the Freedom of the Will, the Immor¬ 
tality of the Soul, and the Existence of Ood 1 Far from 
it. No one would protest more strongly than Kant 
ugainst whut he himself calls ‘ledruiug philosophy,' 
as opposed to ‘ being a philosopher.’ All I contend 
for is that, in our own modem philosophy, the work 
once for all done by Kant can bo as little ignored os 
the work done by Hume, Leibniz, Berkeley, Locke, 
Spinoza, and Descartes. I do not deny the historical 
importance of the Post-Kantian systems of philo¬ 
sophy, whether of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Herbort, 
or Schopenhauer in Germany, of Cousin in Franco, or 
of Mill in England. But moat of these philosophers 
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recognised Kant as their spiritual father*. Even 
Comte, ignorant as he was of German and German 
philosophy, expressed his satisfaction and prido when 
he discovered how near he had, though unconsciously, 
upproachcd to Kant's philosophy*. Some years ago 
I ventured to point out that, as far as I could 
judge, amid the varying aspects of his philosophical 
writings, Mr. Herbert Spencer also, in what ho calls 
his Transfigured Realism, was not very far from 
Kant’s fundamental position. Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
however, has repudiated what I thought the highest 
compliment that conld bo paid to any writer on 
philosophy, and I feel bound therefore to withdraw 
my conjecture. 

* Julio* Walter, Z«i» it* p. 37. 

* 4 J*ol la ot rolu avoe ua plaitir infiui lo p*«i» traits do Kant 
(Idoo zo oiner allgomoincn Gaaohlohto in woUbllrgorllchor Abaioht, 
1784) ; il ««t prodigltux pour 1 'dpoquo, ot rrtmo, »l jo I'araia connu 
»ix ou o»pt *n* pin* tOt, U m'auralt dpnrgnu do 1 * poin*. J« aui* 
eliarmd quo voiu I'aysz tradult, il pout trto-olllrsieomont contribuor 
A pre^arur U* onprila A la pliiloonphio poaitivw. La eonooptlon 
gdndrnla ou au niuina la mdthodo y oat encor* rndtajdiyolquo, mate 
l«a ddtaila montront A tlinquo Snatant I'oaprlt pcoitif. J'avai* 
toujour* regard* Kunt non-oouloraonl oornrno UOO tr6» forte Ute, 
mat* coanroo lo mdtaphyaiclon lo plu* tapprooM do la phikoophio 
positive... . Pour mol, jo no mo truuvo juaqu'A prdoont, aprft* eotte 
toeturo, d'nutro valour quo eollo d’avolr nystdmatlad ot arrild la 
oonoopUon dbeuolid* par Kant h moo inau, co quo jo data aurtout 
A I'dducatton *cl«ntifiquo; 44 IBdmu lo paa to plua poailif Ot lo plus 
diatinct quo j'al fttlt apr*a lui m« aomblo aouloment d’avolr 
ddoourort la loi du paa»RO .lo* Idde# humaiuoa par lo* trola dint* 
thdologlquo, mdtnphyalquo, Ot •okntiBqiM, lol qul mo aomblo «r» 
la b*t» du travail dont Kant a ronaoilld l’oxdeution. Jo rondo 
grAco aujourdliut A mon ddtaut d'druditioo 5 car ai mon travail, 
tol qit’ll oat matntenant, avalt did prdcddd olio* mol par l'dtudo du 
traitd do Kant, 11 auralt, A moo pro proa youx. boaucoup pordu do 
ua valour/ So* AuyutU CmU. par K. Llttrd, Paria, 1864, p. 154 J 
Lottro da Coante A M. d’Eiehtkal, Ddo. to, 18*4. 

I. Q 
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But although, whether consciously or unconsciously, 
all truly important philosophers have, Binoo the pub¬ 
lication of the Critique of Pure Raison, been more or 
less under the spell of Kant, and indirectly of Hume 
and Berkeley also, this does not mean that they 
liave not asserted their right of reopening questions 
which seemed to bo solved and settled by thoso 
heroes in the history of human thought. Only, if 
any of these old problems are to be taken up ngain, 
they ought at least to be taken up where they were 
last left Unless that is done, philosophy will be¬ 
come a mere amusement, and will in no wise mark 
the deep vestiges in the historical progress of the 
human intellect There are anachronisms in philo¬ 
sophy, quite as much as in other sciences, and the 
spirit in which certain philosopliical problems havo of 
late been treated, both in England and in Germany, 
is really no bettor tlian a revival of the Ptolemaic 
system would be in astronomy. No wonder, there¬ 
fore, that in both countries we should meet with 
constant complaints about this state of philosophical 
anarchy. Mr. Challis, in an article in the ConUm- 
jkirary Review (November. 1881), writes: * It is 
another familiar fact, a much more important one, 
that the proaont state of philosophy is exactly parallel 
to the present elate of theology,—a chaos of con¬ 
flicting schools, each able to edify itself without 
convincing any other, every one regarding all the 
rest, not as witnesses against itself, but os food for 
dialectical powder and shot. Tl>© impartial by¬ 
stander sees no sign that we are now nearer to 
agreement titan in the days of Varro; though the 
enthusiast of a school expects the world to be all 
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some ilivy of his opinion, just ns the enthusiast of 
a sect believes vaguely in an ultimate triumph of 
his faith.’ 

Exactly the same complaint reaches us from the 
very country whore Kant's voice was once so power¬ 
ful and respected, then was silenced for a time, and 
now begins to be invoked again for the purpose of 
restoring order where all seems confusion. ‘Since 
the year 1840,’ writes Dr. Vaihinger, ‘there has been 
hopeless philosophical anarchy in Germany. There 
were the disciples of Soliciting, Hegel, Herbert, and 
Schopenhauer, and, by their side, the founders and 
defenders of many unknown systems of philosophy. 
Then followed the so-called Real-Idealists, or Ideal- 
Realists, who distilled a philosophical theism out of 
the pantheism of greater thinkers, and, os their anti¬ 
podes, the Materialists, who on the new discoveries of 
natural science founded the saddest, shallowest, and 
emptiest system of philosophy 1 .’ 

In England and America, even more than in Ger¬ 
many, I believe that a study of K&nt holds out tho 
best hope of a philosophical rejuvenescence. In 
Germany a return to Kant is a kind of Rena'mmnre\ 
in England and America Kant’s philosophy, if once 
thoroughly understood, will be, I hope, a new birth. 
No doubt there are, and there have been in every 
country of Europe, some few honest students who 
perfectly understood Kant’s real position in tho on¬ 
ward march of human thought But to the most 
fertile writers on philoeophy, and to the general 
public at large, which derives its ideas of philosophy 

1 Vaihinger, Zum J*ll Miua ten X*nl't XrUtk i Ur rtlm » 
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from them, Kant’s philosophy has not only been 
ft terra incognita, but the very antipodes of what it 
really is. Mr. Watson, in his instructive work, Kant 
and hie English Critics , is perfectly right when he 
says that, till very' lately, Kant was regarded as 
a benighted a priori philosopher of the dogmatic 
type, afflicted with the hallucination that tho most 
important part of our knowledge consists of innate 
ideas, lying in the depths of consciousness, and being 
capable of being brought to the light by pure intro¬ 
spection,' That Kant was the legitimate successor of 
Hume on one side, and of Berkeley on the other, was 
hardly conceived as possible. And thus it has hap¬ 
pened that English philosophy, in spite of the largo 
number of profound thinkers and brilliant writers 
who have served in its ranks during tho lost hundred 
yeare, has not yet risen above the level of Locke and 
Humo. No one con admire more than I do tho 
dashing style in which some of the most popular- 
writers of our time have ridden up to tho very 
muzzles of tho old philosophical problems, but if 
I imagine Kant looking back from his elevated 
position on thoae fierce and hopeless onslaughts, I 
can almost hear him say what was said by a French 
general at Balaclava: Ceet magnifique ,— mate ce 
n'eet pas la ftiom. Quite true it is tliat but for 
Hume, and but for Berkeley, Kant would net’er have 
been, and philosophy would never have reached the 
heights which he occupies. But, after Kant, Hume 
and Berkeley have both an historical significance 
only. They represent a position which has been con¬ 
quered and fortified, and has now been deliberately 
left behind. 
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Leaving therefore the tank of tracing minutely the 
intimate relation between Kant and hut predecessors 
to the more experienced hand of Professor Noird, 
I shall here be satisfied with pointing out in the 
broadest way the connexion, and, at the same time, 
the diametrical opposition between Kant and those 
two great heroes of speculative thought, Berkeley 
and Hume. 

Berkeley holds that all knowledge that seems to 
come to us from without through the senses or 
through experience is more illusion, and that truth 
exists in the ideas of the pure understanding and 
of reason only. 

Kant proves that all knowledge that comes to us 
from pure understanding and from pure reason only 
is mere illusion, and that truth is impossible without 
experience. 

Hume holds that true causality is impassible, 
whether in experience or beyond experience. 

Kant proves that experience itself is impassible 
without the category of causality, and, of course, 
without several other categories also which Hume 
hod overlooked, though they possess exactly the same 
character as the concept of causality *. The gist of 
Kant’s philosophy, as opposed to that of Hume, can 
1)0 expressed in ono line: That without which experi* 
enoe is impossible, cannot be the result of experience, 
though it must never be applied beyond the limits of 
possible experience. 

1 ThU U Kant'a atatoraont, thoagh it ii not aeeurnt*. Sc-o 
Adamaon, On Oh Mfe-pht Xonf, p. joi. That Kant know 
llumo'a Trealtm m Hunan Mature aoom* to follow from Hamann’a 
Mrtokrltik S*r <tt» Pu/Hmut iter return Vanwn/t, p. 3, n. 
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Such broftd statements and counter-statement* may 
seem to destroy the liner shades of philosophical 
thought, yet in the end even the most complicated 
and elaborate systems of philosophy rest on such 
biond foundations; and what wc carry about with us 
of Plato or Aristotle, of Descartes or Leilmix, consists 
in the end of little more than a fow simple outlines 
of the grand structures of their philosophical thought*. 
And iu that respect no system admits of being traced 
in simpler and broader outlines tlinn that of Kant. 
Voluminous and complicated it is, and yet Kant him¬ 
self traces in a few lines the outcome of it, when ho 
says ( Critique , p. 71a (830)): • But it will be said, is 
tikis really all that pure reason can achieve, in 
opening prospects beyond the limits of experience ? 
Nothing more than two articles of faith? Surely 
evon the ordinary understanding could have achieved 
as much without taking counsel of philosophers!' 

< I 8 l m ll not hore dwell on the benefits,’ he answers. 
* which, by the laborious efforts of it* criticism, phi¬ 
losophy has conferred on human reason, granting 
even tliat in the end they should turn out to bo 
merely negative. On tins point something will have 
to be said in the next section. But, I ask, do you 
really require that knowledge, which concerns all 
men, should go beyond the common understanding, 
and should be revealed to you by philosophers only ? 
The very thing which you find fault with is the beat 
confirmation of the correctness of our previous asser¬ 
tions, since it reveals to us, what we could not have 
grasped before, namely, that in matters which con¬ 
cern all men without distinction, nature cannot be 
accused of any partial distribution of her gift*; and 
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that, with regard to the essential interests of human 
nature, the highest philosophy can achieve no moro 
than tliat guidance which nature has vouchsafed even 
to the meanest understanding.’ 

I hope that the time will come when Kant's works, 
and more particularly his Critique of Pure Reutov, 
will be read, not only by the philosopher by profes¬ 
sion, but by everybody who has once seen that there 
are problems in this life of ours tlm solution of which 
alone makes life worth living. Thaw problems, as 
Kant so often tolls us, are all the making of reason, 
and what reason lias mode, reason is able to unmake. 
These problems represent in fact the mythology of 
philosophy, that is, the influence of dying or dead 
language on the living thought of each successive 
age; and an age which has found the key to the 
ancient mythology of religion, will know whore to 
look for the key that is to unlock the mythology of 
pur© reason. Kant has shown us what can and what 
cannot be known by man. What remains to be 
done, even aftor Kant, is to show how man came to 
believe that he could know ao much more than he 
can know, and this will have to be shown by a 
Critique of Language 

How strange it is tliat Kant's great contemporary, 

» What I mean bjr thia, mny bo won in tho Uat Lorture of lb« 
Second Berio* of my Mura on iXt Jkwnw V - LaHtfuogr. dullrerod ill 
1867 (nd. 1880, il. p. 61a MS|.^; in my nrllein ‘On tho Origin of 
Rouon,' OmOmforarv Htiltf. Pabronry, 1*781 my lecture* on 
Mr. Darwin’* Phlloaopby Of Louuuago, /Voaw'a Slayatlm, Mny, 187* ; 
aim in FrofoMOr Noim’a work, Du Onprm* der Syro<ft*, 18771 » ,ld 
jfex iffllkr and lft« moaapfty of laHjwipr I Longman*, 1*7©). On* 
important peohlom, in tho tolutiou of whWi I differ from K«nt. 
or rather sir® » now application to Kant’* own principle*, boa boon 
fully treated in my Bitom* Lrnturm, 1878, p. 30 *.-q. 
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• the Magus of the North,’ should liave seen this at 
once, and that for a whole century that thought 
has remained dormant. 1 Language,' Hamann writes, 

• ia not only the foundation for the whole faculty of 

thinking, but the central point also from which 
proceeds the misunderstanding of reason by herself.’ 
And again 1 : ‘The question with me is not, What 
is Reason 1 but, What is Language 1 And here I 
suspect is the ground of all the paralogisms and anti¬ 
nomies with which Reason has been charged. And 
again : 1 Hence I feel almost inclined to believe that 
our whole philosophy consists more of language than 
of reason, and the misunderstanding of numberless 
words, the prosopopoeias of the most arbitrary ab¬ 
straction, the antitheses rfjr yvtitrtmt ; nay, 

the commonest figures of speech of tho senaus com- 
mttfiie have produced a whole world of problems, 
which can no more be raised than solved. What 
wc want is a Grammar of Reason.’ 

That Kant’s Critique will ever become a popular 
book, in tho ordinary sense of the word, is impossible; 
but that it will for over occupy a place in the small 
tourist’s library which every thoughtful traveller 
across this short life’s journey will keep by his side, 
I have no doubt Kant, it must be admitted, was 
a bad writer, but ao was Aristotle, so was Descartes, 
so was Leibnix, so was Hegel; and, after a time, as in 
climbing a mountain, the very roughness of the road 
becomes on attraction to the traveller. Besides, though 
Kant is a bad builder, he is not a bad architect, 
and there will be few patient readers of the Critique 
who will fail to understand Goethe’s expression that 

• GlldemoUter, Ilimtmnt U «** uiuf til. p. Jl. 
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on reading Kant, or rather, I should Hay, on reading 
Kant again and again, we feel like stepping into 
a lighted room. I have tried hard, very hard, to 
remove aomo of the darkness which has hitherto 
shrouded Kant's masterwork from English readers, 
and though I know how often I have failed to 
satisfy myself, I still hope I shall not have 
laboured quite in vain. Englishmen who, in the 
turmoil of this century, found leisure and mental 
vigour enough to study once more the thoughts of 
Plato, and perceived their bearing on the thoughts 
of our age, may well brace themselves to the harder 
work of discovering in Kant the solution of many 
of the oldest problems of our race, problems which, 
with most of us, arc still the problems of yesterday 
and of to-day. I am well aware Uuifc for Kant there 
is neither the prestige of a name, such as Plato, 
nor the cunning of a translator, such os Jowett. 
But a thinker who in Germany could make himself 
listened to during the philosophical apathy of 
the Wolfian age, who from his Ultima Thule of 
Konigsberg could spring forward to group the rudder 
of a vessel, cast away as unseuworthy by no less 
a captain than Hume, and who has Htood at the 
helm for more than a century, trusted by all whose 
trust was worth having, will surely find in England, 
too, patient listeners, even though they might shrink, 
ns yet, from embarking in his good ship in their 
passage across the ocean of life. 

Wo live in an age of physical discovery, and of 
complete philosophical prostration, and thus only can 
wo account for the fact that physical science, and, 
more particularly, physiology, should actually have 
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grasped at the sceptre of philosophy. Nothing, I be¬ 
lieve, could be more disastrous to both sciences. 

No one who knows my writings will suspect me of 
undervaluing the progress which physical studies have 
made in our time, or of ignoring the light which they 
havo shed on many of the darkest problems of the 
mind. Only let us not unnecessarily move the old 
landmarks of human knowledge. There always has 
been, end there always must be, a lino of demarcation 
between physical and metaphysical investigations, ami 
though the former can illustrate the latter, they can 
never take their place. Nothing can be more in¬ 
teresting, for instance, than recent researches iuto 
the exact processes of sensuous perception. Optics 
and Acoustics havo carried ns deep into the inner 
workings of our bodily senses, and havo enabled us to 
understand what ice call colours and sounds, as vibra¬ 
tions, definite in number, earned on from the outer 
organs through vibrating media to the brain and the 
inmost centre of all nervous activity. Such observa¬ 
tions have, no doubt, made it more intelligible, even to 
the commonest understanding, what metaphysicians 
mean when they call all secondary qualities subject!vo, 
and deny that anything can be, for instance, green 
or sweet, anywhere but in the perceiving subject. 
But the idea that those physical and physiological 
researches have brought us one inch nearer to the 
real focus of subjective perception, that any move¬ 
ment of matter could in any way explain the simplest 
sensuous perception, or that behind the membranes 
and nerve* we sltould over catch hold of what wo call 
the soul, or the I, or the self, need only to be stated to 
l«ctray its utter folly. That men like Helmholtz and 
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Du Bois-Reymond should find Kant's metaphysical 
platform best adapted for supporting their physical 
theories is natural enough. But how can uny one 
who weighs his words say that the modern physiology 
of the senses has in any way supplemented or 
improved Kant's theory of knowledge '1 As well 
might we say that spectrum analysis has improved 
our logic, or the electric light supplemented our 
geometry. ‘Empirical psychology,’ os Kant says, 

‘ must ho entirely banished from inetapliyaic, and is 
excluded from it by its very idea V 

Metaphysical truth is widur than physical truth, 
and the now diacoverios of physical observer*, if they 
are to be more than merely contingent truths, must 
find their appointed place and natural refuge within 
the immovable limits traced by the metaphysician. It 
was an unfortunate accident that gave to what ought 
to have been called pro-physical, the name of meta¬ 
physical science, for it is only after having mastered 
the principles of metaphysic tluit the Rtudcnt of 
nature can begin his work in the right spirit, knowing 
the horizon of human knowledge, and guided by 
principle as unchangeable as the pole star. It would 
bo childish to make this a question of rank or 
precedence; it is simply a question of vrork and 
ordor. 

It may require, for instance, a greater effort, 
and display more brilliant mental qualities, to show 
that nature contains no traces of repeated acts of 
special creation, than to prove that such » theory 
would make all unity of experience, and consequently 

' Soo Noltf, In «* Ownuvrl, Jun« »J, 18S1. 

• (Yfrtyw, 7*8 18487. 
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all science, impossible. But what arc all the negativo 
arguments of the mere observer without the solid 
foundation supplied by the metaphysician 1 And 
with how much more of tranquil assurance would 
the geologist pursue his observations and develop his 
conclusions, if he just remembered these few lines of 
Kant: * When such an arising is looked upon as the 
effect of a foreign cause, it is called creation. This 
can never be admitted as an event among phenomena, 
because its very possibility would destroy unity of 
experience V 

What can have been more delightful to the un¬ 
prejudiced observer than the gradual diminution of 
the enormous number of what were called by students 
of nature, who had never troubled their heads about 
the true meaning of these terms, genera and species 1 
But when the true meaning, and thereby the true 
origin, of genera and species was to bo determined, 
is it not strange that not one word should ever have 
been said on the subjective character of these terms? 
Whatever else a genus or species may be, surely they 
are, first of all, concepts of the understanding, and, 
without these concepts, whatever nature might pre¬ 
sent to us, nothing would ever be to us a gonus or 
u species. 

Now tho genus and species, in that restricted sense, 
as applied to organic beings, represent only ono side 
of that fundamental process on which all thought 
is founded, namely, the conception of the General 
and the Special. Here, again, a few pages of 
Kant* would have shown that tho first thing to be 

• Critlgv*, p. 18© (»o«). 

* Ibid., p. 559 (p. 651 •«*.). 
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explained is the process by which we conceive the 
genus or the general, and that the only adequate 
explanation of it is what Kant calls its transcendental 
deduction, i.e. the proof that, without it, experience 
itself would be impossible; and that therefore, so far 
from being a concept abstracted from experience, it 
is a tine qua non of experience itself. 

If this is onco clearly understood, it will be equally 
understood that, as we are the makers of all concepts, 
we are also tho makers of genera and aperies, and 
that long before logicians canto to define and deface 
these terns, they were what we now are anxious to 
make them again, terms for objects which have 
either a common origin, or a common form. Long 
before Aristotle forced tho terms yhios and «Uor to 
assume a subordinate relation to each other, language, 
or the historical logic of the human race, had formed 
these terms, and mcaut them to be co-ordinate. 

Oenoe meant kin, and tho first geno* was the germ 
or the family, comprehending individuals that could 
claim a common ancestor, though differing in appear¬ 
ance us much as a grandfather and a babe. Eidou or 
tperiet, on tho contrary, meant appearance or form, 
and tho first eidos was probably the troop of warriors, 
comprehending individuals of uniform appearance, 
nothing being asserted ns to their common origin. 
This was the historic or prehistoric beginning of these 
two fundamental categories of thought—and what has 
the theory of evolution really done for them 1 It has 
safely brought them back to their original meaning. 
It has shown us that wo con hold together, or compre¬ 
hend, or conceive, or classify, or generalize or speak 
in two ways, and in two ways only—either by common 
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descent (genealogically), or by common appearance 
(morphologically). Difference of form is nothing, if 
wc classify genealogically, and difference of descent 
is nothing, if wc classify morphologically. What the 
theory of evolution is doing for u» is what is done 
by every genealogist, aye, what was done in ancient 
time by every paterfamilias, namely, to show by facte 
that certain individuals, however different from each 
other in form and appearance, had a common ancestor, 
and belonged therefore to the same family or kin. In 
every case where such proof has been given, wc gain 
in reality a more correct general concept, i.e. we are 
able to think and to speak better. Tho process is the 
same, whether we trace the Bourbons and Valois back 
to Hugo Capet, or whether we derive the Hippos and 
tho Hipparion from a common ancestor. In both 
cases we arc dealing with facts and with facte only. 
Let it be established that there is no missing link 
between them, or between man and monkey, and 
we shall simply have gained a new concept, os we 
should g&iu a new concept by establishing the 
unbroken continuity of the Apostolic succession. 
Only let us see clearly that in physical and his¬ 
torical researches, too, we are dealing with facte, and 
with facte only, which cannot excite any passion, 
ami that the wider issues as to the origin of genera 


and species belong to a different sphere of human 
knowledge, and after having been debated for centuries,, 
have been determined once for all by Kant’s Critique 


of P\ire Reuton. 

If one remembers the dust-clouds of words that 
were raised when the question of the origin of 
species was mooted once more in our days, it is 
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truly refreshing to read & few of Kant's calm page* 
on that subject, written one hundred years ago. 
■Reason 1 ,' ho writes, ‘prepares the field for the 
understanding, 

* 1st. Through the principle of homogeneowmv* of 
the manifold ns arranged under higher genera; 

* andly. Through the principle of the variety of the 
homogeneous in lowor species; to which, 

* 3rdly, it adds a law of affinity of all concepts, 
which requires a continual transition from every 
species to every other species, by u gradual increase 
of diveiaity. We may call these the principles of 
homogeiieotunma , of vjvrification oiul of continuity 
of forma’ 

And with reference to the practical application of 
these metaphysical principles to the study of nature, he 
writes again with true philosophical insight*: *1 often 
see even intelligent men quarrelling with each other 
about the characteristic distinctions of men, animals, 
or plants, nay, even of minerals, the one admitting the 
existence of certain national characteristics, founded 
on descent, or decided and inherited differences of 
families, races, &c., while others insist that natuxv 
has mado the same provision for all, and that all 
differences are duo to accidental environment But 
they need only consider the peculiar character of the 
matter, in order to understand that it is far too deeply 
hidden for both of them to onablo them to speak from 
any real insight into the nature of the object It is 
nothing but tho twofold interest of reason, one party 
cherishing the one, another party tho other, or pre¬ 
tending to do so. But this difference of Urn two 

» CriOfa, p. 56* (fin). * IW<1~ p. J7» 
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maxims of manifoldneas and unity in nature, may 
easily be adjusted, though as long as they are taken 
for objective knowledge they cause not only disputes, 
but actually create impediments which hinder the 
progress of truth, until a means is found of re¬ 
conciling the contradictory interests, and thus giving 
satisfaction to reason. 

* The samo applies to the assertion or denial of the 
famous law of the continuous tcale of created beings, 
first advanced by Leibniz, and so cleverly trimmed up 
by Bonnet It is nothing but a carrying out of the 
principle of affinity resting on the interest of reason, 
for neither observation nor insight into the con¬ 
stitution of nature could ever have supplied it as au 
objoctive assertion. The steps of such a ladder, as 
far as they can be supplied by experience, are far too 
wide apart from each other, and the so-called small 
differences are often in nature itself such wide gape, 
that no value can be attached to such observations 
as revealing the intentions of nature, particularly us 
it must always be easy to discover certain similarities 
and approximations in the great variety of things. 
The method, on the contrary, of looking for older in 
nature, according to such a principle, aud the maxim 
of admitting such Older (though it may be uncertain 
where and how far) as existing in nature in general, 
is certainly a legitimate and excellent regulative 
principle of reason, only that, os such, it goes far 
beyond where experience or observation could follow 
it It only indicates the way which leads to sys¬ 
tematical unity, but does not determine anything 
beyond.' 

I know, of course, what some of my philosophical 
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friends will say. 'You speak of thoughts,' they will 

BAy [' wo 8 Pt ak of facta - You with the general, 
we begin with the particular. You trust to reason 
wo trust to our senses.’ Let me quote in reply one' 
of the most positive* of positive philosophers, one who 
trusts to the senses, who begins with the particular 
and who speaks of facte. Condillac, in his famous 
E«aa\ eur I'Oriffinc den Covnauutuncea humainea, 
writes: ‘Soit quo nous nons devions, pour parler 
metephonqufiinont, j usque dans leH cioux, soit quo 
nous deecondions dans les abln.es, nous no sortons 
pas do nous-rueraes; ot ee n’cat jamais quo notre 
pens<?e quo nous apercevona.' This was written 
in 1746. 

Aud what applies to these, applies to almost all 
other problems of the day. Instead of being discussed 
by themselves, and with a bent and luiate as if they 
had never been discussed before, they should bo 
brought back to the brooder ground from which they 
naturally arise, and bo treated by the light of true 
philosophy anti the experience gained in former ages. 
Thero is a solid ground formed by the thoughts of 
those who como before us, a kind of intellectual 
Aumus on which we ourselves must learn to march 
on cautiously, yet safely; without needing those high 
atilts which seem to lift our modem philosophers above 
tho level of Locke, and Hume, and Kant, and promise 
to enable them to advance across the unknown and 
the unknowable with wider strides than wore ever 
attempted by such men as Faraday, or Lyell, or 
Darwin; but which invariably fall away when they 
arc most needed, and leave our bold speculators to 
retrace their steps os best they can. 

*• B 
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If my translation of Kant were intended for a few 
professional philosophers only, I should not feel bound 
to produce any credentials in his favour. But the few 
true students of philosophy in England do not want 
a translation. They would os little attempt to study 
Kant, without knowing German, oa to study Plato, 
without knowing Greek, mat I want, and what 
I hope for, is that that largo class of men and women 
whose thoughts, consciously or unconsciously, are still 
rooted in the philosophy of the last century, and who 
still draw their intellectual nutriment from the philo¬ 
sophical soil left by Locke and Hume, should know 
that there is a greater than Locke and Hume, though 
himself the avowed pupil and tho tr uest admirer of 
those powerful teachers. Kant is not a man that 
requires testimonials; wo might as well require testi¬ 
monials of Plato or Spinoza. But to tho English 
reader it may be of interest to hear at least a few of 
the utterances of tho great men whose merit it is to 
have discovered Kant, a discovery that may well be 
called the discovery of a now world. 

What Goethe said of Kant, we have mentioned 
before. Schiller, after having declared that he was 
determined to master Kant's Critique, and if it were 
to cost him the whole of his life. Bays: ‘The funda¬ 
mental ideas of Kant's ideal philosophy will remain 
a treasure for ever, and for their sake alone wo ought 
to be grateful to have been born in this age.' 

Strange it is to see how orthodox theologians, from 
mere laziness, it would seem, in mastering Kant« doc¬ 
trines, raised at once a clamour against tho man who 
proved to be their best friend, but whose last years 
of life they moat needs embitter. One of the moat 
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religious and moat honest of Knnt’s contemporaries, 
however, Jung Stilling, whose name is well known 
in England also, quickly perceived the true bearing 
of the Critique of Pure Reason. In a letter, dated 
March i, 1739, Jung Stilling writes to Kant: 'You 
arc a great, a very great instrument in the hand of 
God. I do not flatter—but your philosophy will 
work a far greater, far more general, and far more 
blcasod revolution than Luther's Reform. As soon ns 
one has well comprehended the Critique of Reason, 
one sees that no refutation of it is possible. Your 
philosophy must therefore be eternal and unchange¬ 
able, and its bonoficcnt effects will bring bock the 
religion of Jesus to its original purity, when its only 
purpose was—holiness.’ 

Fichte, no mean philosopher himself, and on many 
points the antagonist of Kant, writes: * Kant’s philo¬ 
sophy will in time ovcrsluulow the whole human race, 
and call to life a new, more noble, and more worthy 
generation . 1 

Jean Paul Friedrich Richter speaks of Kant ‘not 
only as a light of the world, but ns a whole solar 
Bystem in one.’ 

With more suppressed, yet no less powerful appre¬ 
ciation Wilhelm von Humboldt writes of him: ‘Some 
tilings which he demolished will never rise again; 
some things which ho founded will never perish again, 
A reform such as he carried through is rare in the 
history of philosophy.’ 

Schopenhauer, the most fearless critic of Kant’s 
Critique, calls it ‘the highest achievement of human 
reflection.’ What he has written of Kant is indis¬ 
pensable indeed to every studont of the Critique, and 
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I deeply regret that I coaid not have added to my 
translation of Kant a translation of Schopenhauer’s 
critical remarks. 

I must add. however, one paragraph: ‘Isever, 
Schopenhauer writes in hia Purerga (1183), 'never 
will a philosopher, without an indopeudent, zealous, 
and often repeated study of the principal works of 
Kant, gain auy idea of this moat important of all 
philosophical phenomena. Kant is, I believe, the most 
philosophical head that nature has ever produced. To 
think with him and according to his manner is some¬ 
thing that cannot be compared to anything else, for 
ho possessed such an amount of clear and quite 
peculiar thoughtfulness as lias never been granted to 
any other mortal Wc ore enabled to enjoy this with 
him, if, initiated by patient and serious study, we 
succeed, while reading the profoundest chapters of the 
Critique of Pure Reason, in forgetting ourselves and 
thinking really with Kant’s own head, thus being 
lifted high above ourselves. If we go once more 
through the Principles of Pure Reason, and, more 
particularly, the Analogies of Exjnrience, and enter 
into the deep thought of the synthetical unity of 
apperception, we feel as if lifted miraculously and 
carried away out of the dreamy existence in which 
we are here lost, and as if holding in our hands the 
very elements out of which that dream consists.’ 

If, in conclusion, we look at some of the historians 
of modern philosophy, we find Erdmann, though a 
follower of Hegel, speaking of Kant as' the Atlas tliat 
supports the whole of German philosophy.’ 

Fortlage, the Nestor of German philosophers *, who 
> Bo died November, 1881. 
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wrote wlmt he calls a Genetic Ilittory of Philosojrtty 
nine* Kurd , speak* of him in the following terms: 
*In ono word, Kant’s system is the gate through 
which everything that has stirred the philosophical 
world since his time, comes and goes. It is the 
universal exchange where all circulating ideas flow 
together before they vanish again in distant places. 
It is the London of philosophy, sending its ships into 
every part of the world, and after a time receiving 
them back. There is no place in the whole globe of 
human thought which it has not visited, oxplorod, and 
colonized.’ 

In more homely language Professor Caird ox presses 
much the same idea of Kant’s philosophy, when ho 
says (p. 120): * So much has Kant's fertile idea clianged 
the aspect of the intellectual world, that there is not 
a single problem of philosophy that docs not meet us 
with a new face; and it is perhaps not unfair to Hay, 
that the speculations of all those who have not learned 
the lesson of Kuut, are beside the point' 

Dr. Vaihingcr, who has devoted Ins life to the study 
of Kant, and is now bringing out a commentary in 
four volumes on liis Critique of Pure Reaeon *, sums 
up his estimate in tho following words: ‘The Critique 
is a work to which, whether wc look to the grandeur 
of conception, or the accuracy of thought, or tho weight 
of ideas, or tho power of language, few only can be 
compared—possibly Plato’s Republic, Aristotle's Meta- 
pkyeico, Spinoza’s Ethics —none, if we consider their 
lasting effect, their ponetrating and far-reaching 

* OmMMter tu *Wl Kritilt 4* rriiun Vtnwnfl, rum hundirtpkrlgtH 
ibmtttn, liemuBgBjoWn »on Dr. H. Vaihingcr. StuUgart, 

1881. 
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influence, their wealth of thought, and their variety 

of suggestions V . . , , — 

Nearly the same judgement is repeated hy >a- 
cherot *, who speaks of the Critique as 'un l.vre 
immortal, comme I'Organuiu dc Bacon et le Dueoura 
de la Mdthode de Descartes,’ while Professor Noire, 
with his wider sympathies for every sphere of intel¬ 
lectual activity, counts six books, in the literature of 
modern Europe, as the peers of Kant’s Critique, viz. 
Copernicus, De revolutionibus orhium caUUvum 
h ; Descartes, Meditations de j vrima phxloeophw. 
(1641); Newton, Privcipiu, philoeophuB naturalut 
■mathematica (1687); Montesquieu, Eepnt dee Tote 
( : 74 8); Winckelmann, OeechtchU der Kunot dee AUs - 
)k urns (1764); and Adam Smith, Inquiry into the 
■nature and causes of the Wealth of Nation* 0776 )— 
but lie places Kant’s Critique at the licad of them all. 

I have called Kant’s philosophy the Lingua Franca 
of modem philosophy, and so it is; and I hope will 
become so still more. But that Lingua Franca, 
though it mav contain many familiar words from all 
languages of' the world, has yet, like every other 
language, to be learnt. To expect that we can under- 
stand Kant's Critique by simply reading it, would be 
the some as to attempt to read a French novel by the 
light of English and Latin. A book which Schiller 
and Schopenhauer had to read again and again before 
they could master it, will not yield its secrets at the 
first time of asking. An Indian proverb says that 

* Zum /wHlilum m KaiiCi Krill* tfir rtint* Kwn*mA von H. Vat- 
hiujor; «op»raUbdrntk *u»dor WooUoiuohrifl he *mm lUh*, 1881, 

No. 13.1*14- . 0 ... 
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it is not always the fault of the post, if a blind man 
cannot seo it, nor is it always the fault of the profound 
thinkor, if hia language is unintelligible to the busy 
crowd. I am no defender of dark sayings, anil I still 
hold to an opinion for which I have often been blamed, 
that there is nothing in any science that cannot be 
stated clearly, if only wo know it clearly. Still there 
are limits. No man has a right to complain that he 
cannot understand higher mathematics, if he declines 
to advance step by step from the lowest to the highest 
stage of that science. It is the same in philosophy. 
Philosophy represents a long toil in thought and 
word, and it is but natural that those who have toiled 
long in inward thought should uso certain concepts, 
and bundles of concepts, with their algobmic ex¬ 
ponents, in a way entirely bewildering to the outer 
world. Kant’s obscurity is owing partly to liis writing 
for himself rather than for others, and partly to his 
addressing himself, when defending a cause, to the 
judge, and not to the jury. He docs not wish to 
persuade, lie tries to convince. No doubt there are 
arguments in Kant’s Critique which fail to convince, 
and which have provoked the cavils and strictures of 
his opponents. Kant would not have been the really 
great man ho was, if he had escaped the merciles s 
criticism of his smaller contemporaries. But herein 
too we perceive the greatness of Kant, that thoso 
hostile criticisms, even where they are well founded, 
touch only on leas essential points, and leave tho 
solidity of the whole structure of his philosophy un¬ 
impaired. No first perusal will teach us how much of 
Kant's Critique may safely he put aside as problema¬ 
tical, or, at all events, us not essential. But with 
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every year, and with every new perusal, some of 
these mists and clouds seem to vanish, and the central 
truth is seen rising before our eyos with constantly 
increasing warmth and splendour, like a cloudless 
sun in an Eastern sky. 

And now, while I am looking at the last lines that 
I have written, it may be the Inst lines that I shall 
ever write on Kant, the same feeling comes over me 
which I expressed in the Preface to the last volume 
of my edition of the Rig-vedn and ita ancient com¬ 
mentary. I feel as if on old friend, with whom 
I have had many oommunings during the sunny and 
during the dark days of life, was taken from mo, and 
I should hear his voice no more. 

The two friends, the Rig-vedn and Kants Critique 
vf Pure Reason, may seem very different, and yet my 
life would have been incomplete without the one as 
without the other. 

The bridge of thoughts and siglw that spans the 
whole history of the Aryan world has ita first arch 
in the Veda, its last in Kant’s Critique. In the Veda 
we watch the first unfolding of the human mind as 
we can watch it nowhere else. Life seems simple, 
natural, childlike, full of hopes, undisturbod as yet by 
muny doubts or fears. What is beneath, and above, 
and beyond this life is dimly perceived, and expressed 
in n thousand words and ways, all mere stuuunoringH, 
all aiming to express what cannot be expressed, yet 
all full of a belief in the real presence of the Divine 
in Nature, of the Infinite in the Finite. Here is the 
childhood of our race unfolded before our eyes, at 
least so much of it as we shall ever know on Aryan 
ground—and there are lessons to be read in those 
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hymns, aye, in every word that is vised by those 
ancient poets, which will occupy and delight genera¬ 
tions to come. 

And while in the Veda, wo may study the child- 
hood, wo may study in Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Heaton the perfect manhood of the Aryan mind. It 
has passed through many phases, and every one of 
them hod its purpose, and 1 ms left its mark. It is no 
longer dogmatical, it is no longer sceptical, least of all 
is it poeitivo. It has arrived at and passed through 
its critical phase, and in Kant's Critique stands before 
us, conscious both of its weakness and of its strength, 
modest, yet bravo. It knows what the old idols of 
its childhood and of its youth too wore made of. It 
does not break them, it only tries to understand them 
bnt it places above them the Ideals of Reason—no 
longer tangible—not even within reach of the under¬ 
standing—yet real, if anything can bo called real— 
bright and heavenly stars to guide us even in the 
darkest night. 

In the Veda wo see how the Divine appears in the 
fire, and in the earthquake, and in the great and 
strong wind which rends the mountain. In Kant's 
Critique the Divine is heard in tho still small voice 
—tho Categorical Imperative—the I Ought—which 
Nature does not know and cannot teach. Everything 
in Nature is or is not, is necessary or contingent, true 
or false. But there is no room in Naturo for tho 
Ought, as little as there is in Logic, Mathematics, or 
Geometry. Let that suffice, and let future generations 
learn all the lessons contained in that simplo word, 
1 ought, os interpreted by Kant 

I feel I have done but little for my two friends, far 
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lean than they have done for me. I myself have learnt 
from the Veda all that I cared to learn, but the right 
and full interpretation of all that the poets of the 
Vedic hymns have said or have meant to say, must be 
left to the future. What I could do in this short life 
of ours was to rescue from oblivion the moet ancient 
heirloom of the Aryan family, to establish its text on 
a nound basis, and to render accessible its venerable 
Commentary, which, so long as Vedic studies last, 
may be criticized, but can never be ignored. 

The sapie with Kant’s Critique oj Pure Reason. 
I do not venture to give the right and full explana¬ 
tion of all that Kant has said or lias meant to say. 
I myself have learnt from him all that I cared to 
learn, and I now give to the world the text of his 
principal work, critically restored, and so translated 
that the translation itself may serve as an explana¬ 
tion, and iu some places even as a commentary of the 
original. The materials are now accessible, and the 
English-speaking race, the race of the future, will 
have in Kant’s Critique another Aryan heirloom as 
precious as the Veda—a work that may be criticized, 
but can never be ignored. 


COINCIDENCES'. 


TT was towards the end of the sixteenth century 
J- that Philippo Sassetti*, an Italian merchant 
settled at Goa, folt startled at tho coincidences which 
he could not help observing between his own lan¬ 
guage, Italian, and the vernaculars which he heard 
spoken all around him by tho natives of India. Ho 
noted several of them, such as tho numerals from 6 
to 9, the words for god and for terpent; but being 
absorbed in business he only expressed his regret that 
he was not able to follow up this curious subject, 
ItcUimme cose, as he called it «... 

It was in iH 4 5» that two Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sionaries, Hue and Gabet, while travelling in Tibet 
felt startled at the coincidences between tlioir own 
ecclesiastic ritual and that of the Buddhist priesthood 
in Tibet They pointed out, among oihor things, the 
crosier, tho mitre, tho dalmatic, tho cope, tho service 
with two choirs, the psalmody, exorcism, tho use of 
censers held by five chains which shut and open by 
themselves, blessings given by tho Lamas in extend¬ 
ing their right hand over tho heads of the faithful, 

• A Papor r.»U befor. U* Roy*' SocWy o t LOrator*, *9 *7. 

tdllt < tniSHt Si ruiipr* (Fironic, lftjjV 

» Btamtn il'vn K«*op» «i*n« la Tariant, U Thlttl, it la CMU* ptmlanl 
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tho use of beads for saying prayers, the celibacy of 
the priesthood, spiritual retreata, worship of saints, 
fastings, processions, litanies, holy water—enough, it 
would seem, to startle any Roman Catholic mis¬ 
sionary'. 

These coincidences were so extraordinary, nay, so 
revolting, in the eyes of Christian missionaries, that 
the only way to account for them seemed to be to 
ascribe them to the devil, who wished to scandalize 
pious Roman Catholics who might visit Tibet, oud to 
that spirit of mischief they were accordingly ascribed. 
Sassetti’s attitude was more reasonable, and his words 
leave the impression on our mind that he really 
suspected something behind these leUuuime cose; in 
fact, that the coincidences which he obeervod did not 
seem to him mere casual or diabolic coincidences, but 
something that required a rational or historical ex¬ 
planation. 

Still, there tho matter rested till tho time came 
when the ancient language of the Br&hmans, which 
Sassetti knew to be called Sa-nscruta, began to be 
seriously studied by such men as Wilkins, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jones, and Colebrookc. They too could not help 
seeing what bad struck Sassetti, and we know that 
Colcbrooke made a long list of words 1 which seemed 
to him identically the same in Qreek, Latin, German, 
Persian, and Sanskrit But he attempted no explana¬ 
tion of the facta. At that time tho idea that all 
languages were derived from Hebrew was still so 
prevalent and so firmly rooted that it would have 
required great courage to suggest any other explana¬ 
tion. The grout philosopher, Dugald Stewart, though 

1 OUfu/rtm a Otrman Workikop, iU. p. 499. 
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he did not go quite so far aa the Roman Catholic 
missionaries, by declaring tho similarities between 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin to have boon the work of 
tho devil, expressed his conviction that they must bo 
the result of fraud, and that tho wily BrAhmans had 
probably put together what they called their sacred 
language in imitation of Greek and Latin. He might 
have strengthened his argument by saying that Sun- 
skrita means literally 'put together,* though it did 
not mean that when appliod to the ancient language 
of India. It was a German scholar, Frederick 
Schlege), who was the first to form and to enunciate 
the bold synthesis that the classical languages of Greece 
and Italy and the sacred language of India must be 
offshoots of one and the same stein, branches of one 
and tho same family of speech. He thus accustomed 
philosophers to the new, and at that time most 
startling, idea that there was a real linguistic rela¬ 
tionship between the dark inhabitants of India nud 
the speakers of Latin and Greek, other brandies 
being added afterwards to what we now call the 
Aryan family of speech, namely the Persian, the lea- 
tonic, the Slavonic and Celtic branches. 

Here we see the difference between coincidences 
and coincidences. We speak of undesigned, of strange 
coincidences; nay. we call it a mere coincidence if the 
same or a very similar event happens in different 
places or at di fferent times. Most people would prob¬ 
ably havo called it a mere coincidence if they saw 
a Buddhist priest in Tibet wearing the same ecclesi¬ 
astical vestments as a Roman Catholic priest at Home. 
But aa soon as we can account for such similarities, 
either as the result of borrowing on one side or the 
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other, or as the result of natural and intelligible 
causes, wc should hardly caII them any longer coinci¬ 
dences. 

There are coincidences between languages not held 
together by any organic relationship. The Samoycdos, 
for instance, when they are smitten or in love with 
a Samoyede beauty, say that they are amuru, while 
the French, though they do not say amuru, say 
utnoumtx. This is a mere coincidence without any 
rhyme or reason. I have collected a number of such 
fortuitous coincidences in my Science of Language, 
vol. ii. p. 35a. They are curious, but no more, unless 
they can bo accounted for cither rationally or his¬ 
torically. To Philippo Sassetti, the coincidences 
between Italian and Sanskrit words were simply 
curious, to Frederick Schlcgel they were full of mean¬ 
ing, and they bocame the foundation of a new science, 
the Science of Language, and of a new philosophy, 
the Science of Thought. They are like signposts 
that may leud the traveller and explorer either to 
rich Eldoradoa or into a barren desert. 

We have seen thus far that there arc two classes of 
coincidences—those which wo have a right to expect, 
and those which we have no right to expect. Our 
common human nature and our common natural 
surroundings are sufficient to account for many coin¬ 
cidences, such as, for instance, that both the ancient 
Brahmans and the modern Australians get fire by 
nibbing two sticks till they ignite, and that they 
catch the sparks in some kind of tinder. To many 
people it was a surprise to see this strange process of 
producing fire among tribes who had never been in 
historical contact. Why should people liave come to 
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think that two piece# of dry wood rubbed together 
would produce fire? It w by no means an easy 
process, and any one who tried it would probably 
fail. How then, it was asked, should savages have 
made that discovery? The answer is very simple. 
When during a storm two branches of a tree were 
seen to catch fire by constant friction, the human 
race would have boon os stupid as the beast# of the 
field, if they bad not tried to learn the lesion which 
nature taught them, how to produce fire, whenever it 
was wanted, by mean# of friction. I am not aware 
whether this discovery of fire ha# been claimed for 
some of the higher animal# also. So many things o 
late have been claimed for them, why not this ? 

As yet I can only find one old-world stop’ m 
support of such a belief. We read in one of the 
Buddhist Jatakoa (vol. i, No. 36) that once upon 
a time, when Brahmndattn was reigning at Bennies1 
large number of bird# were living together m a tree. 
One day, a# the loughs of this tree were gn.rdmg 
one agiust the other, dust began to fall, soon fol¬ 
lowed by smoke. Then one of the birds 
these two boughs go on grinding against one mother 
they will produce fire, 1 and he advised »f* n t fl'ght 
with the result that the wise birds e#cnped, wlule the 

foolish birds came to grief- ^ of 

Hero wo seen to catch the first glimmering ot 

human reason in the animal brain- ' 

or fortunately, the bird who thus reasoned and sjxikc, 
was the Buddha, that is the Awkcned in a former 
birth that is, he wo# just what other bird# arcs not. 

Again, if we aro told that both in South Amcnca 
and in Siam there are family rejoicings on the dnj 
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when a child receives a name, we can well under¬ 
stand that the day on which a name was given to 
n child, and he was recognized as a new member of 
a family or a clan or a tribe, should have given rise 
to gatherings and festivities, human nature being the 
samo everywhere. We need not imagine that our 
christening parties wore copied in Siam, or that they 
wore introduced by Buddhists from Siam to England. 
In fact, it may be laid down as a general principle, 
that if people separated from each other in time and 
space agree in what con bo proved to be reasonable, 
no further exp'anation is required. Bat if coinci¬ 
dences are pointed out in matters which arc or scorn 
to be unreasonable, we have a right to oak for an 
explanation. Now whatever wo may think of mitres, 
copes, crosiers, and all the rest, we can hardly’ say 
that they are rational. This does not mean that 
they are contrary to reason, but simply that at 
present their reason has been forgotten, that they are 
petrified things, and that if we find mitres, copes, 
dalmatics and crosiers in other countries, as. for 
instance, in Tibet, we cannot, as in the case of the 
fire-sticks, appeal to natural causes to account for 
the presence of the name or even very similar ecclesi¬ 
astical vestments in the church of Rome and in the 
temple of Buddha at Lhassa in Tibet. Unloss we 
appeal to the devil, the very representative of un¬ 
reason, wc must appeal to history till wo find a 
channel through which these purely ceremonial or 
traditional oddities could have travelled from Rome 
to Tibet. It would lie mere sophistry to say that 
there was originally a reason for a mitre, for a cope, 
for a crosier, and for rosaries. No doubt there was 
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and these reasons ore very instructive. But unless 
we can show that the same reasons existed iu Tibet, 
we cannot escape from tho conclusion that this large 
number of coincidences proves an actual historical 
communication botwocu Roman Catholic and Bud* 
dhist priests. 

And such a channel through which those old Roman 
Catholic customs could have reached Tibet, can bo 
shown to have existed. It is an historical fact that 
Christian missionaries, chiefly Ncstoriana, were very 
active in China from the middle of the seventh to the 
end of the eighth century. Their presence and activity 
in China during those centuries are attested not only 
by the famous monument of Hsiau-fu, but likewise 
by various Chinese historians, and we have no reason 
to doubt their testimony. The Neatorian Christiana 
had monasteries and schools in different towns of 
China, and were patronized by the government. We 
know that one of the monks in the monastery at 
Hsian-fu was at work under the same roof with 
a well-known Buddhist monk from Cubul, trying to 
translate a Buddhist Sauakrit text into Chinese. The 
prosperity of tho Neatorian missions in China lasted 
till the year 841. when the Emperor Wft-tung issued 
hia ©dicta for tho suppression of all Buddhist, and 
likewise of all Christian, monasteries. While Buddhism 
recovered after a time, Christianity aeoius to have been 
rooted out; and when Marco Polo visited Hsian-fu, ho 
tells us that' the people were all idolatere.’ 

But although in later times tho number of Christians 
in China remained insignificant, there was ample time 
from the arrival of Olopun, tho first Neatorian 
missionary, to the edict of the Emperor \\ (i-tung, 
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that is from 635 to 841, for Christian doctrines and 
Nestorian ritual to spread in China, and if in China, 
then in Tibet; for in religion, particularly in Buddhism, 
the two countries vrero one. We know that Buddhist 
priests collaborated with Christian monks in the 
monastery of Hsian-fu; nay, wo actually possess 
a warning issued by tho Emperor Tetsung against 
mixing up Buddhism and Christianity, a warning 
that would be opportune even at the present moment. 
When wo know all this, the coincidences botween the 
Buddhist ceremonial of Tibet and tho Roman Catholic 
services at Rome, startling as they seemed at firet. 
need no longer surprise us, and can certainly be 
accounted for without appealing to the devil. Some 
of tho coincidences pointed out by Hue and Gabet, 
such os fastings, processions, spiritual retreats and 
even rosaries, con really be accounted for by a simple 
appeal to human nature, and can be matched among 
races who never had any contact whatever with 
Christian missionaries. Even other coincidences, 
such as the mitre and crosier, if they stood alone, 
might possibly be explained or accepted as purely 
accidental. It is the number of them, all belonging 
to one and tho some class, mitre, crosier, dalmatic, 
cope, five-chained censer, holy water, &c., which mokes 
such on explanation impossible. May I remind those 
who maintain thAt identity or names is of small value 
in a comparative study of Aryan customs ond myths, 
of what immense value it would be for us if ono single 
Italian name, such as mitre or dalmatic, could be 
discovered in the language of Tibet. If this were 
so, would not all opposition collapse at once, and oil 
doubt vanish; whereas at present some people still 
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shrug thoir shoulders and prefer with Voltaire to 
doubt, instead of with Gibbon accepting the genuine¬ 
ness of the monument of Ulsion-fu, and the intercourse 
between Nestorian and Buddhist priests during tho 
seventh century within the walls of tho monastery 
of Hsian-fu. 

And this leads us on to the consideration of another 
class of coincidences between Buddhism and Chris¬ 
tianity. Such coincidences have been pointod out 
aguin and again, unfortunately not in a purely 
historical spirit, but in the impassioned tone of 
theological controversy. If religion is tho natural 
outcome of tho humun mind, when brought face to 
face with that truly divine revelation which speaks 
to us with irresistible force from every part of nature, 
it would be strango, indeed, if we did not find certain 
coincidences between almost all the sacred books of 
the world. They exist, and they ought to exist and 
be welcomo to every believer in the dignity and 
destinies of the whole human race. We lose nothing 
by this recognition; nor does any truth lose its value 
because it is held, not only by ourselves, but by 
millions of human beings whom we formerly called 
unbelievers. 

Wo know that the ordinary commandments not to 
kill, not to steal, not to lie, not to commit adultery, 
nay, even tho highest commandment of all, to lovo 
our neighbours as ourselves, and tho warning not to 
do unto otheis what wo <lo not wish others to do unto 
us, are shared by nearly all the great religions of tho 
world. There can be no question here of borrowing 
os in the case of ecclesiastical vestments. The mere 
date of the Buddhist Canon would be a sufficient 
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answer to such a supposition. Evon such minor 
matters as confessions, fastings, celibacy of the clergy, 
and rosaries, form part of that ancient Buddhism 
which wc know from the Tripifaka, the Bible of the 
Buddhists. It is admitted by moat scholars that the 
Buddhist Canon was collected at the council of 
PAtaliputra (Patna) held in 259 B O., when Anoka, 
the gitmdson of Sandrokyptos, was the supreme ruler 
of India’. No oue can seriously doubt the date and 
the historical character of Asoka, whose very inscrip¬ 
tions wc possess engraved on rocks and monuments. 
But to avoid all controversy wo may be satisfied with 
the date of Vattagamani, 86-76 D.C., during whose 
reign wc know that the Buddhist Canon was reduced 
to writing. As yet, his date has never been doubted, 
nor the fact that during bis reign the Canon was 
reduced to writing. Of course, the date of Sandro¬ 
kyptos, the grandfather of Asoka, depends altogether 
on the date of Alexander the Great, and people who 
have doubted the existence of Napoleon may question 
the historical character of Alexander and his expedi¬ 
tion to India. In this case the date of Vattagamani 
would fall, and the Buddhiat Canon might be called 
a forgery of wily Buddhist priest*. Scholars, it is 
said, have boon mistaken before, and may bo mistaken 
again. In this way wo might no doubt get rid of 
All ancient history, including the whole of the Old 
Testament. But this ia not the method followed by 
critical scholars. If they are sceptical, they are so in 
older to arrive at truth, not in order to say, What is 
truth 1 As scholars, we have to distinguish carefully 
between the two Canons of Buddhism, the one com- 
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posed in PAH, nnd written down, os far as we know, 
in the first century before our era; the second, com¬ 
posed in Sanskrit and written down in the first 
century after our era. The former is called the 
Minay Ana-Canon, the latter the MahAyAna-Canon. 
No one has over claimed for the MahAyAna-Canon an 
earlier date than that of the fourth council, held in 
the first century after Christ in the monastery of 
JAlandhara in Kashmir under King Knnislika 1 . At 
that time the Sanskrit Canon was not only written 
down, but was actually engraved on copper plates, 
and these plates, we are told, were buried under a 
atfipa by order of the king. It is true these copper 
plates have not been discovered yet, but it would 
require an extraordinary degree of historical agnos¬ 
ticism to doubt the dates of the Kings Asoka and 
Kanishka. We possess the coins of Kaninhka, and 
ever ho many inscriptions of Asoka, No doubt the 
evidence for any event or date l>eforo the beginning 
of our era can bo con«tructive only. Scholars do the 
best they can with the evidence that is accessible, but 
thoy cannot create now evidence. All they can do 
is never to allow themselves to bo swayed by ex¬ 
traneous considerations. They certainly did not fix 
the dates of the two Canons of the Buddhists in ordor 
to establish their priority in comparison with the 
Christian Canon. Such considerations have no oxw- 
’ tence for them. They would look upon them os 
childish, if not ns dishonest Nor were the results 
at which they arrived by patient lataur ever questioned 
or ridiculed till, in comparing Christian with Buddhist 
theories, it was found out that the Buddhist version 

• llutvin dttatltdt Uioua» t)>ta»i, p. 96. 
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could claim chronological priority. If the celibacy 
of the clergy, if oonfoasionB, fastings, nay, even 
rosaries, wore all enjoined in the IIlnayAna-Canon, 
it followed, of coarse, that they could not have been 
borrowed from Christian missionaries. On the con¬ 
trary, if they were borrowed at all, the conclusion 
would rather be that they wore taken over by 
Christianity from Buddhism. 

I have always hold that the possibility of such 
borrowing cannot bo denied, though at the same time 
I have strongly insisted on tho fact that the historical 
reality of such borrowing lias never been established. 
When I said that a borrowing between Christians and 
Buddhists, and in a still wider sense between West 
juid East, was possible, what I meant was that tho 
road between India and Greece was really open ever 
since Alcxandor had found or made a road for his 
army to march from Greece to India. Buddhism, 
M wo know, was in its very nature a missionary 
religion, and we hear of missionaries being sent from 
India to every part of the world at the end of the 
Council of Pitaliputra in the third century 8.0. In 
the second century U.C. Buddhist missionaries were, 
os Darmesteter has shown, hard at work in western 
Persia. These missionaries would lie called in PAU 
&tnutna*\ and, therefore, if we hear of Suvwnaioi 
in Bactria in tho first century B.C., wo know for 
oertain that Buddhist missionaries must have been 
there at least before tiro lieginning of the Christian 
ora, teaching philosophy and religion to the Crooks 
settled in Bactria on the frontiers of India. Our 
authority for this is Alexander Polyhistor (first 

« CUf$fnm a Ctrma* R'orbteji, 1. p. 7J. 
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coutary a. a), as quoted by Cyrillus (fourth century 
A.D.). In the seoond century a.D. Clement of 
Alexandria knew of the same Samanaioi ; nay, bo 
quotes the name of BoutUi, who, lie says, was 
worshipped in India like a god; while Eusebius, in 
the fourth century, is acquainted with the uomo of 
Brihmans also. There is not one of these authorities 
that might not be cavilled at; but in that case we 
hod better give up all history, and declare with 
Walpole that all facts are fiction. History, no doubt, 
is made up of fragments; yet these fragments can bo 
formed into a mosaic pioturo, which wc call the 
history of the world, and from which we learn that 
Alexander marchod to India, that ho founded 
Alexandria in Egypt, and that this Alexandria, both 
before and after the Christian era, became the centre 
of attraction for Eastern and Western thought, so 
that an intellectual exchange between Asia and Europe 
was perfectly possible at tliat time. 

Wo must not forgot that oven China, in the far 
East, was not altogether precluded from intercourse 
with the Weatom world; for we learn from Chinese 
historians that the Chinese advanced in the find 
century A.D. as faros the Caspian Sea, and threatened 
to cross it in order to attack the Td-trin, that is, the 
RomansThis was about the same time when tha 
Yuetvhi, or, os they are called, the Indo-Scythiaiu, 
conquered Bactria, the north of India, and finally 
occupied the whole valley of the Ganges*. 

But, I say once more, there is a difference, and 
a very great difference, between what is possible in 

• KSjipon, Ro'ifin da U. 1>- 4- 
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history and what is real. If Buddhist missionaries 
lmd been at Alexandria, should wo not have heard 
more of them) And if they actually enriched tho 
philosophical or the moral literature of Greek students 
in Egypt, could they have vanished from the scene of 
their labours without leaving a trace behind; not 
a single nftRio of any one of them ? The roads were 
open ns they are now between India and Europe; but 
why do we not hear of a single Ram Mohan Roy on 
a visit to Alexandria, Athens, or Romo ? 

•It is well known that Indian, nay Buddhist, in¬ 
fluence has been suspected in some of the oldest Greek 
fables, and in ports of tho Old and New Testaments. 
If we take the Greek fables first, what shall we say 
when wo find in Plato allusions to the well-known 
fable of the Donkey in the Lion's Skin, just os wo find 
it in tho Jataka, a part of the Buddhist Canon, and 
put there into the mouth of Buddha himself? 

You know tho fablo as told in Greek. I shall road 
it to you as told in PAli in the J&taka:— 

' Once upon a time, when Bmhmadatta was reigning 
in Benares, the Bodhisatta was born in a fanner's 
family, and when he grow up he got a livelihood by 
tillage. 

• At the same timo there was a merchant who used 
to go about hawking goods, which a donkey carried 
for him. Wherever he went ho used to take his 
bundle off the ass, and throw a lion's skin over him, 
and then turn him Ioobo in the rice and barley fields. 
When the watchmen saw this creature, thoy imagined 
him to be a lion, and so durst not come near him. 

' One day this hawker stopped at a certain village, 
and while he was getting his own breakfast cooked. 
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he turned tho ass loose in tt barley field with the lion's 
skin on. The watchmen thought it was a lion, and 
durst not como near, but lied homo and gave the 
alarm. All the villagers armed themselves and harried 
to the field, shouting and blowing on conches and 
beating drums. Tho ass was frightened out of his 
wits, and gave a hee-haw 1 Then tho Bodliisatta, 
seeing that it was a donkey, repeated the first 
stanza 

*• Nor Hon nor t%W I 
Not oven * looportl U lio i 
But ■ donkoy—tho wretched old hack I 
With <> Hon’* »kin over lit* Wk I" 

‘ As soon as tlie villagers learnt that it was only an 
ohs, they cudgelled him till they broke his bones, and 
then went off with the lion’s skin. When the merchant 
appeared and found that his ass had como to grief, ho 
repeated the tsecoud stanza:— 

•• Tho donkey, U ho h»d been wl*o, 

Might long Uio greon Urloy hare Mien; 

A lion's skin w»» Ills di^ulso:— 

But ho gnvo n hoo-hnw, Slid got Iwston! “ 

• As lio was in the act of uttering these words the 
ass expired. Tho merchant loft him and went his 
way.’ 

Such coincidences are different from the woll-known 
coincidences in language and mythology with which 
comparative philologists and comparative mytholo- 
gists have to deal. 

When wo find tho ten numerals exactly tho same 
in all tho Avyan languages, tho very idoa tluit tho 
Oroeks borrowed their rput, three, from tho Sk. t rayas, 
would never enter into our mind, still less that tho 
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Hindus borrowed from the Greeks. Wc are moving 
here in a totally different stratum of history, and the 
name applies to mythological names, such as Dyuus 
and Zeus, SxLrya and Helios, UtJias and Eos; nay. 
even to such mythological stories iu» were invented to 
explaiu the relationship of the Aryan gods, and the 
marriages whioh spring naturally from the visible 
relations between the sky, the sun, the dawn, tko 
moon, and all the rest. The sky father would have 
to be represented as the father of somebody, the 
father of the daily sun, for instance, or of the dawn, 
or of rain and lightning. Again, in his Bolar character, 
he might be represented not only as tho father of the 
dawn, but also as tho follower or lover of the down, 
as young and beautiful every morning, as old and 
dying every evening. Hero arc the germs of many 
a myth and many a tragedy. Such stories form tho 
staplo of ancient mythology in every branch of tho 
Aryan family. Yet no one oould say that the Greeks 
borrowed their Zeus and tho stories connected with 
him from tho Hindus, or tho German tribes their Tiu 
from the Greek Zeus. We have this Tiu still in our 
Tuesday. Wo might as well say that they hod bor¬ 
rowed their numeral* or the terminations of declension 
and conjugation. Like the numerals, the names of 
some of the ancient Aryan gods and heroes also must 
have luwl their origin long before the Aryans separated, 
before the Greeks were Greeks or the Germans 
Gennaus. But though the simplest elements of Aryan 
mythology were, no doubt, common property, the later 
phases wore of national growth. When wc are told, 
for instance, that Argos had eyes over the whole of 
his body, and that he was made to watch Io when 
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changed into a cow, we may recognize in Argon a male 
representative of the starry night, and in Io u repre¬ 
sentative of the moon. This may bo a very old myth; 
but when we ore told that after Argos hod been killod 
by Hermes, Hera placed his eyes on the tail of the 
peacock, and that the peacock was the sacred bird of 
Hern, we know that this must be a modern myth, 
because peacocks were not known in Greece before the 
fifth century B.C. 1 

Comparative mythology has to distinguish carefully 
between tho different strata of gods and heroes, 
between what constitutes ancient common Aryan 
property, and what is the peculiar property of each 
nation. And for tliat purpose nothing is so important 
as the names of gods and heroes. Whenever the 
names are the samo in Sanskrit aud Greek, wo know 
Idiot they existed before the Aryan Separation, and 
whenever they can be explained etymologically, tkoy 
give us, as Mannhardt lias well remarked (ifythol. 
Fortch., p. 81), the key to the fundamental meaning of 
every myth or custom. 

But after it hod once been proved Uiat Borne frag¬ 
ments had been preserved out of the general deluge 
which we call the Aryan Separation, that not only all 
numerals, pronouns, prepositions, but names and 
legends of gods and heroes also had been saved of tho 
common Aryan heritage, and carried north and south 
by tho descendants of those who were once united in 
language, religion, myth, aud customs in their common 
Aryan home wherever we may choose to place it, 
another bold step was made by Jacob Grimm. Ho 

' Hohn, A'HlfKrjuTaw*., p. jo5; Movers, I*in. Alter*., III. p. 9}; 
earlier In I/ybla and Samoa. 
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thought he could prove that certain fables also, par¬ 
ticularly animal fables which wo find in India, Greece, 
And Germany, hod been carried by mothers and grand¬ 
mothers on their migrations from Asia to Europe, hod 
been re pea tod by their children and grandchildren, 
differing no doubt in local colouring, but always the 
some in substance and purpose. It requires boldness 
to differ in such matters from so great an authority 
as Jacob Grimm, and all I can bring myself to say 
is that he seems to me to have gone rather too for. 

I believe ho was right in holding that the germs of 
certain stories existed before the Aryan Separation, 
possibly in the form of proverbs, and that from them 
sprang in later times some of the fables which ho 
considered as common Aryan property. For instance, 
it may have been an old Aryan proverb to say Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum (*no footmarks point back’); hunts¬ 
men and shepherds, looking for game or strayed cattle, 
would naturally use such an expression, and would 
hand it down as a useful rule to their children. And if 
at a later time it required illustration, how easily might 
such fables have been invented as that of the fox who 
would not enter the lion'» den, because he oould sea 
from the footmarks that many animals had indeed 
ontered in, but none had come out Another shep¬ 
herd’s trick may have been to drag stolen cattle 
backwards into a cave. Those who lookod for their 
stolen cows would he deceived, ns Apollo was by 
Hermes, ns Hercules by Cacus\ by seeing from the , 
marks that the cows had marched out, and could no 
longer be found inside the cave. 

All this we may admit as possible; but that these 

1 Brfel, tf.Im.yf., p. 4t . 
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proverbs had assumed a fixed literary form at so early 
u time, is more than would bo ooneeded even by 
scholars, who hesitate before they forsake such a 
leader ns Jacob Grimm. 

What then remains, I ask, but to admit at a time 
long subsequent to the Arynu Separation, ft really 
historical intercourse between East and West, on such 
roads as we have pointed out? Story-tellers repre¬ 
sented by the name of Aesopus, might easily have 
travelled from the Indian frontiers of Persia to Lydia; 
and if Solon could have lived at the court of Croesus 
and communicated to him the proverb which is still 
alive. Nemo ante mortem beatus ; nay, if Croesus, 
many of whose subjects were Ionian Greeks, could 
have consulted the Delphic oracle aud received the 
ambiguous answer which led to his defeat by Cyrus 
(54a B.a), surely there could have been no unuur- 
mountable barrier between the story-tellers, mole or 
female, of those countries. Again, if Darius invaded 
Greece, and lost the battlo of Marathon, some Persian 
prisoners, educated and uneducated, must surely have 
been left behind in Greece. Wc know even of Greek 
dmigrit i such as Alcibiades, who lived in Persia and 
became almost oriental in manners and thought. If 
with all these openings there had been no exchange 
wliatevcr between East and West in their literary 
productions, it would havo been strange, to say no 
more; and though, as I repeat, wo havo no tangiblo 
evidence of anything like translations, whether 
oriental or occidental, at that timo, wc seem perfectly 
within our right when we look upou the numerous 
coincidences between the fables of Amopm and the 
fables occurring in Sanskrit and PAli literature as 
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proving the fact that there was a real literary ex¬ 
change between India, Persia, Asia Minor, and Greece, 
beginning with the sixth century B.C. 

Wo may be ready to accept the names and the 
stories of the Aryan gods and horocs, the stories of 
Kronos, of Endymion and Selene, of Daphne and 
Apollon, as survivals of a period during which the 
Aryan language was not yet definitely broken up; 
but that a story, such as that of the Donkey in the 
Lion’s Skin alluded to by Plato, should have existed 
at that early time, and have been handed down in the 
same way as common Aryan property, is more than 
I can bring myself to believe. A fable forms a well- 
articulated whole; it is almost a work of art, with 
a beginning, a middle, and an end; it has a point and 
an intention, and such an intention can hardly have 
been carried out twice in the same manner by poets 
independent of each other. It is quite true that this 
is a question to be decided by taste and judgement 
rather than by mere scholarship; but there seems no 
danger that, on this point, literary critics will differ 
from the judgement of scholars. 

More difficult is the question whether these fables 
were all borrowed from the East, or whether some of 
them may have been carried from Greece to Persia 
and India. 

What wo must here consider is, that the Greeks 
never claimed fable literature as their own creation, 
though they have made many of these fables their 
own by clothing them in a thoroughly Greek garb. 
There are even some very significant traces in Greek 
fables of their Eastern origin, such as when the birds 
choose the peacock os their king, and when the lion is 
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introduced as the king of all animals. Even the 
elephant is mentioned in somo of Aesop's fables (Hahn, 
Fabulco ASeopka;, a6i), and serpents act a very 
prominent part These are all pre-eminently, though 
not exclusively, eastern animals. On the other hand, 
animals like the fox and tho bear, who urn lending 
characters in Gorman fables, never appear in India. 
Another argument in favour of the Eastern origin of 
Greek fables is the abundanco of fables in India, and 
their early appearanco in Sanskrit literature, as, for 
instance, that of tho stomach and tho limbs, told in 
one of tho Vedic Upaniahods, and again at Romo by 
MeneniuB Agrippa. 

In India, these fables have been collected again and 
again; they are constantly appealed to, and they per¬ 
meate tho whole body of Indian literature. They 
form an integral part of Buddhist teaching; they 
were actually incorporated in the sacred Canon of the 
Buddhists, and written down before the beginning of 
the Christian era. In a collection called the Jdiuktt, 
or tho birth-stories of Buddha, we have every kind 
of fable, put forward by Buddha with the object of 
showing that ho hiinHolf, in a former existence, always 
acted the part of the good and wise character in these 
fables, whether a man or on animal. Somotimes, tho 
part which he is supposed to have acted in his former 
existences would not Beein to us quite worthy of 
Buddha; but tliat only serves to show that these 
fables were not invented by tho Buddhists on pur¬ 
pose, but that they existed before the rise of Buddhism, 
that they wore popular and therefore utilized by 
Buddha and his disciples for their own purposes. 
It might seem strange that these popular stories 
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should form a largo division of a sacred canon. Their 
real object, however, has lately become evident by 
another book, tko Jdtaiximdld , not an integral portion 
of the Buddhist Canon, but a work from which wo 
cleAi'ly see that these fables were not used simply in 
their dry and mattor-of-fact form for the amusement 
of the people, but that they served as texts for 
homilies to inculcate the moral lessons of Buddhism 
I was formerly more doubtful as to the Eastern origin 
of the fables of Aesopos and Phaodrus; but following 
up tlm subjoct with a perfectly unprejudiced mind, 
I have become more and mdre inclined to admit thAt 
India was the soil that produced them originally, and 
that the principal characters in these fables, and the 
whole surroundings, are Eastern rather than Western. 
Wo know very little about the origin of fables in 
Greece. The only thing we are told is, that a stranger, 
Aesopus by name, was held responsible for most of 
them. His name was known to Herodotus, but not 
as that of a Greek author. He was supposed to have 
been of Phrygian origin, and a friend of Croesus, the 
king of Lydia. All this points to the East, nay, the 
very name of Actopu* has been explained by Professor 
Welcker as meaning ewarthy. From India, by way 
of Persia and Lydiu, a burnt-faced Aeaopus may well 
have carried those fables to Alexandria, or to some 
equally accessible mart that was open to the Greeks 
of Ionia and Athens. Here at Alexandria BoUrius, 
who composed the oldest Greek version we possess 
of Aesopian fables, may have laid in his stores; 
while Phcudrua, tho slavo of Augustus, rendered 
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Uiem popular afterwards over the whole civilised 
world. 

Tims and thus only, it now seems to me, can we 
explain Plato’s reference to the donkey in the lion's 
or tli© tiger's akin being betrayed by his braying, and 
the occurrence of other fables in Greece previous to 
Alexander’s discovery of IndiA. It is possible, nay, it 
seems likely, that many of these fables sprang origin¬ 
ally from lucre proverbs, or short sayings, and that 
their illustration was left more or less open to each 
story-teller. Suppose there were such sayings as 
' Preserve me from my friends,’ wo could then easily 
understand both the similarities and dissimilarities 
between the full fables such as we find them in 
India, Greece, and afterwards all over the world. In 
the Punchatantra, the oldest collection of fables in 
Sanskrit which we possess, this saying is illustrated 
in the following way:— 

‘A king asked his pet monkey to watch over 
him whilo he was asleep. A bee settled on the 
king’s head, and as the monkoy could not chose it 
away, ho took his sword, killed the hce on tlie 
king’s head, but at tho some time fractured the royal 
skull.’ 

Buddha, in the Jdtuku , Na 4+, tells tho story of 
'a bold grey-headed carpenter whose head glistening 
like a copper-bowl, was attacked by a mosquito as he 
was engaged in planing, and who told his son to drivo 
away tho mosquito. "All right, father," answered 
the son, took his axe to kill the insect, but in killing 
it cleft his father’s head in twain. Then the future 
Buddha thought, M Better than such a friend is an 
enemy with sense, whom fear of men's vengeance 
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will deter from killing a mail"; and he recited those 
lines:— 

“ Sent*-Ucking friend* »r* worao than foe* with mum, 
Witniu* tli* •on who thought Iho gnat to Jay, 

But eluft, poor fool, lit* fathor 1 * skull in twain.*" 

The same story is, of comae, well known from 
Phaedrus; in fact, there is hardly a country in Europe 
where we do not find a more or leas happy variation 
of it The late Sir George Dasent quotes the following 
from a collection of Norwegian talcs:— 

‘A man saw a goody hard at work banging hor 
husband across the head with a mallet, and over his 
head she had drawn a shirt without any slit for the 
neck. 

‘“Why, Goody," he asked, "will you beat your 
husband to death t" 

‘“No," she said, " 1 only must liave n hole in this 
shirt for his neck to come through.” ’ 

This differa no doubt considerably from the 
Buddhistic version; still I cannot help thinking that 
the first impulse for all these stories came from 
India 

To mention one more fable: Buddha, in the JAtuka, 
No. 38, tells the story of the crane who promised to 
carry the fishes to a pool full of water, but ate thorn 
nil on the way. At last he carries a crab, but the 
crab, when he sees what has happened to tho fishes, 
grips the crane’s nock and kills him. Here again 
Buddha finishes with a verse:— 

' Ouilo profits not jrour vorjr guil*ful folk, 

Mark wliat tli* guileful orono got from th« orib/ 

I think you will admit that such coincidences as 
we have just pointed out cannot be the result of our 
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common human nature, still less of more accident. 
If we hod no indications whatever of «n intellectual 
commerce between India, Persia, Egypt, Syria, and 
Greece, these coincidences seem to mo so startling 
that they would by themselves be strong enough to 
establish it As wo have clear evidence that the roads 
for intellectual export and import were open, we 
cannot hesitate, I think, to look upon these fables as 
imported from the Eust. 

We must remember also that at a later time and 
at the court of Khcmru JVWtimtu, the famous king 
of Persia, a contemporary of Justinian, tho king's 
physiciun, Burstl or B<mdyeJt, was actually sent to 
India to discover a book full of wisdom, and to 
translate it into Pohlevi, then the spoken language 
of the Persian empire. This look was a collection of 
Indiun fables which was afterwards translated into 
Syriac, Arabic, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and all the 
modern languages of Europe, ami is best known by 
tho name of tho Fable* of Bidpai. The migration of 
these fables was well known, for instance, to John 
of Capua 1 , to Huob, the Bishop of Avranches*. to 
Syl ventre dc Sacy, Loiselcur des Longchnmps 3 , mid 
many others; but it was for the first time fully 
worked out by Professor Bonfoy in his famous book, 
Dati Panchatuntra. This is the title of the old 
collection of Indian fables in Sanskrit, but not in that 
original form in which it was translated into Pehlcvi, 
but in a later and abridged form. It is clear, therefore, 
that if we meet with any Indian fables in the various 
literatures of tho world after the sixth century, down 

• Ch'pt, It. p, 545. • Thrflrf 4 * tori^iu in R«*a«», 167O. 

» Euaitnrltt laUn isSfeuut, 1858. 
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to the fables of La Fontaine, there is no longer any 
difficulty. We know whence they came, and how 
they travelled. Their passports aro en rigU and 
well view'd on every station which they passed. This 
is an enormous gain, and has put an end once for all 
to a great deal of useless controversy. Even if there 
should be any doubt as to the Eastern origin of the 
fubles of Babrius and Phaodrus, there can bo none 
about the Sanskrit origin of the fables of Bidpai in 
their various national disguises, even in the charming 
French costume in which they are presented to us by 
La FontaineBut after we havo cleared the way 
so far, there still remain troubles and difficulties. 

There are stories in the Old and New Testaments 
also which have becu traced in the Buddhist Jdlaka. 
How is that to be explained? No one can look at 
Buddhism without finding something that reminds 
him of Christianity; and then the question arises at 
once, how coincidences between the two religions are 
to be accounted for. I do not speak of anything that 
could be called essential to religion, but to certain 
parts of the framework in which the history of 
Christianity and of Buddhism is represented to us. 
I shall not allude to-day to the legend of Barluam 
and Josaphat This matter has, I think, been disposed 
of, and nothing of great importance, except the very 
curious Armenian and Georgian voraions, has, so far 
as I know, been added to the evidence which I put 
together in 1870*. After all has been said, the fact 
remains that the legend of Prince Joeaphat, as told 

‘ Oiijw /Vom a Otman WVfoMr (»«w **-)» Hr- PP- ‘ 0n 

tli* Migration of Put)!**.' 

• Ibid., It. pjx 445-i«- 
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liy John of Damascus, or some other writer of the 
seventh or eighth century A. IX, was taken from the 
life of Buddha as told in the Lolita Vistara, a book 
belonging to the Mah&yana-Canon. The Greek writer 
himself, whoever he may have been, admits that the 
story was told him by worthy and truthful men from 
India. Hence it cannot and should not bo denied 
that under the disguise of St. Josaphat, Buddha has 
really, though unintentionally, been raised to the runk 
of a saint in the Roman Catholic Church. It is a pity, 
no doubt, that his bones should ever have been shown 
in a Christian church, for wc know that Buddha's 
bones were burnt, and what remained of them was 
carefully deposited in sacred shrines in every part of 
Indio. But I can see no reason why Buddha, the 
Bodhisatva, under the name of Josaphat, a mere 
corruption of Bodhisatva, should not retain his place 
aa a saint by the Bide of many others, and not always 
more saintly saints. 

Here, therefore, wo have found again an historical 
channel through which Buddhist stories may have 
[Missed from East to West. The most famous among 
theBe stories incorporated in the life of Josaphat, is 
no doubt that which suggested to Shakespeare tho 
plot in the Merchant of Venice *. The story of tire 
three caskets in Shakespeare’s play came from India, 
though not the pound of flesh; but this also may 
be traced to a Buddhist source, for in one of the 
Awddnae, publishod by Julien (ii. No. 103, p. 95), 
wc hear of a king who ordered a slanderer to lie 
punished by cutting out one hundred ounces of his 
flesh; and who, when the slanderer was found to have 
* pdf* from a Oinxan WtrMop, iv. p. 44 s , n. 
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boon innocent, offored him another hundred ounces of 
flesh os damages. 

Wc have now to consider the coincidences betweou 
Indian and chiefly Buddhist r tones, and certain pas¬ 
sages in the Old and New Testaments. Ah I remarked 
before, these coincidences have little or nothing to do 
with the essentials of religion, but they may possibly 
throw some light on the circumstances under which 
the books of the Old and the New Tcmtainunts were 
collected. They are very diflferont from the simi¬ 
larities with which we began between the Roman 
Catholic and Buddhist ceremonial; they are equally 
different from coincidences on points of doctrine and 
morality on which so much stress has boon laid. It 
seems to me that such coincidences, whenever they do 
exist, ought always to be moat welcome; though it 
should never bo forgotten that on the moat essential 
point of all religion, our conception of God, no two 
religions can be more diametrically opposed to each 
other than Christianity and Buddhism. 

Many of the coincidences which have bcon pointed 
out between Christianity and Buddhism, such as 
Buddha's miraculous birth; the star over the house 
where he was to be bom; the old Anita waiting for 
his advent, and dying after having prophesied the 
greatness of Buddha as the ruler of an earthly or of 
a heavenly kingdom ; Buddha's temptation by Mira; 
the number of his disciples, and his special love for 
otic of them, Auanda; the many miracles ascribed 
to him, and his outspoken disapproval of miracle- 
working—all these can be accounted for without any 
•sorrowing on one aide or the othor, as I have tried 
to ahow in my Giffcnxl Lectures (1890), ii. p. 390 t&j. 
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On those, therefore, I shell not dwell again, but shall 
bo satisfied with laying before you some further 
evidence, particularly some parables or stories which 
occur in the Bible and in the Buddhist Canon. As to 
the exact channel through which these stories could 
be proved to have passed, I have to say again what 
I said at Cambridge in 188a, in my lectures on • India: 
what can it teach usl' 'that I shall feel extremely 
grateful if anybody would point out to me the his¬ 
torical channel through which Buddhism influenced 
Christianity. I have been looking for such a cluumel 
all my life, but hitherto I have found none.’ 

Let us now oxamine some of these stories in order 
to make up our mind whether the coincidences be¬ 
tween them are so strong os to force us to admit an 
actual borrowing in historical times, on ono side or 
on the other, or whether we may accept these coin¬ 
cidences as mere coincidences, or purely accidental. 
The first is the story of the Judgement of Solomon '. 
It is well known that this story occurs in the Buddhist 
Canon as translated into Tibetan (Kuntljur Vinmju, 
voL iii). We read thor© of a man who had no chil¬ 
dren of his first wife, but one son of his second wife, 
and in order to console his first wife, gave her the 
custody of the child. After- the father’s death, each 
of his wives claimed the child as her own, and when 
they could not agree they wont before the wise 
Vis&khl to settle the point VisakliJl, being a woman, 
declared that aho could not settle the point, but tliat 
the two mothers should try who could pull away the 
child from the other by main force. This was done; 
hut as soon as the cliild began to cry, one of the women 
» i KU.p III. i6-j8. 
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let go, and VisAkhA declared at once that she was the 
real mother, and gave the child to her'. I confess 
that this story has always scorned to roe more clever, 
more true psychologically than the judgement of 
Solomon, os we read it in 2 Kings iii. i6-a8. The 
idea of testing the feelings of a mother by so bar¬ 
barous a process as cutting her child in pieces has 
always seemed to ino very unreal, if not cruel and 
barbarous. However, even that expedient has its 
antecedents in Tibet, where in the Dsangtun a story 
occurs of a princess being asked in marriage by six 
kings, and where, in order to avert a war between 
them, the proposal is made to cut the princess into six 
slices, and give one slice to each of the kings. 

How the elements of this story could have floated 
from the Old Testament into the Buddhist Canon or 
vice versa, I confess I cannot explain. There was 
commercial intercourse, no doubt, between Solomon 
and Opliir; and thiB Ophir, being called the land of 
peacocks, apes, gold and sandal-wood, was probably 
India. But to look upon this story of Solomon’s 
judgement os an import dating from the time of the 
famous Jewish king, would hardly meet with the 
approval of Hebrew scholars of the present day. One 
tiling only seems certain to me, that such a story was 
not invented twice, that it must be a loan on one side 
or the other, and that it is of supreme importance to 
come to a decision on this point one way or the other. 

The next story to which I wish to call attention is 
of a very' different character. It is that of /Samoon 
and the foxes. We read in Judges xv. 4, that' Samson 
caught three hundred foxes, and took firebrands, 
' B«nf«y, loc. clt, II. j>. 544- 
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and tumod tail to toil, and put a firebrand in the 
midst between two tails. And when he had set the 
brands on fire, he let them go into the standing corn 
of the Philistines, and burnt up both the shocks, 
and also the standing corn, with the vineyards and 
olives.’ 

There is notliing corresponding to this in India; but 
it seems to me an equally surprising coincidence that 
in ancient Rome 1 it was the custom on April 19, tho 
day of tho Cerealio, to let foxes run ubout in the 
circus with torches tied to their tails, and that in 
Coraeoli a fox was wrapped in burning straw anil 
grass as a symbol of the fox-demon running in flames 
through the ripening cornfields. In Italy this custom 
has been referred to tho ravages of the mildew, the 
rdtAgo, which were to ho averted by a god and god¬ 
dess, culled Rol/igue and Bol/igo. The German name 
Rottifuch# points in the same direction. But if this 
was an old Aryan custom, how can we account for 
its presence among a Semitic nation, unless wc accept 
1 tkwiaon as a humanized sun-god, and the ravages of 
tho cornfields by the foxes as symbolical of the 
ravages of the hot sun burning the dew and thus 
destroying tho harvest 7 I can only appeal to Old 
Testament scholars to solve this problem in one way 
or the otbor. All that I maintain is that such coin¬ 
cidences cannot bo ignored any longer, and that in 
cases like this anything is better than uncertainty. 

The same applies to coincidences betweeu New 
Testament and Buddhist stories. We must come to 
some decision as to their causes, unless we can bring 

• Proll«r, Ram. Uyt/nitytt, 436- MimnhnrJt, UylMsgfmMt An*, 
j>> ail- 
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ourselves to dony tho existence of any similarity 
between them. 

Of course, we must take care not to exaggerate 
the likeness; anti translators in particular should be 
very careful in resisting tho temptation of using New 
Testament phrases instead of a strictly litoral render¬ 
ing. There is, for instance, tho Jdtuku story of a 
king who discovers that his wife has been unfaithful 
to him, but who is persuaded by Buddha to forgive 
both her and her lover. In the excellent translation 
of the Jdtaka, by M. House, edited by Professor Cowell 
of Cambridge, we read (ii. p. 88): * And the king abode 
by his advice, and he forgave them both, bidding 
them go, and sin no more.' This, of course, reminds 
ns at once of tho words in St. John (viil 11), ‘ Go, and 
sin no more.’ But in the text there is nothing corre¬ 
sponding to Go, the literal translation would be, 
* Commit not again such an evil dcod' *. 

This may seem to be a very small matter, but it is 
just these very minute coincidences that carry con¬ 
viction. There is, no doubt, a startling similarity 
between tho teaching of Christ and of Bnddha on 
this subject; but there is a very strong difference also, 
as, for instance, in the reason assigned by each for tho 
king's forgiveness. 

Another parable which has several times been 
[minted out on account of its similarity with the 
Gospel is the parable of tho Prodigal Son, It is 
found in the Saddh&nna-pundurika, a canonical book 
of tho Mah&yAna school, translated by Iiurnouf, and 
by Professor Kern in the Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. xxi. But I must say at once tbat in this case 

1 1 Puna ev»rtlp*ra pdpukaiumam mA kariUliA.* 
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also I cannot see so groat a likeness between it and 
the parable in the Gospel of St Luke as many people 
imagino. We read in the fourth chapter— 

• A certain man went away from his father, and 
wandering from place to place ho became poorer and 
poorer. Tho father, on the contrary, who also left 
his nativo place, grew richer ami richer, and becarao 
a great man. One day the son, roaming about front 
place to place ns a beggar, starved and ragged, passed 
tho palace in which his father was living. His father 
was sitting at the door, and at once recognized his 
sou for whom ho hud boon longing for years, but tho 
son did not recognize his father. On the contrary, he 
felt frightened at all the splendour he saw, and ran off. 
Then the father sent servants to fetch back his son, 
and without telling anybody that the beggar was bis 
son, ho gave him the meanest employment on his 
estate. And when ho saw him clearing away the dirt 
in the house, the father disguised himself as a beggar 
so us to have some friendly talk with his son. When 
he found out that the poor beggar had become a good 
and honest man ho told him that he would treat him 
like a son, but still ho allowed him to go on with his 
menial work. At last, when the rich man felt that 
his end was near, he made over all his wealth to tho 
beggar, but even thou ho did not toll him yet that he 
was his son. Only at the very end of his life, and 
when actually dying, ho told him in the presence of 
all his friends that he was hia son, his only son, for 
whom he hod boon longing all his life, and who now, 
after he hud come hack to him, might inherit all that 
was hia.' 

Then follows tho application. Tho disciples of 
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Buddha have always been his sons, though ignorant 
of their aonahip, and estranged from him while 
occupied with lower thoughts, till at last Buddha 
declared them to be his sons and heirs, and charged 
them to become teachers of the law. 

There is no doubt similarity on some points, nay, 
even startling similarity between the Buddhiat and 
the Christian parables, but the application in our case 
is decidedly different; it is practical in the Gospel, it 
ia philosophical in the Tripifaka. It ia right, no 
doubt, to note all these similarities; but it ia equally 
right not to overlook the dissimilarities before wo 
make up our inind as to whether any borrowing 
must have taken place, and, if so, from what quarter 
it came. 

The next case is to my mind much more startling, 
and the coincidence such that I doubt whether 
impartial judges could bring themselves to ascribe it 
to mere accident It is the story of a pious layman 
who walks on the water while he is full of faith in 
Buddha, but who sinks os soon as his mind is 
turned away from him. We read in J&taka 190 
(ii. p. 77): 

* One evening, on his way to Jetavana, he, the 
disciple of Buddha, catne to the honk of the river 
Achiravati, when the ferrymen had pulled up their 
boats on the shore in order to attend service. As 
no boat could be seeu at the landing-stage, and our 
friend's mind was full of delightful thoughts of the 
Buddha, he walked into the river. His feet did not 
sink below the water. He got as far ns mid-river, 
walking as thougli he were on dry land; but there 
he noticed the waves. Then his ecstasy subsided. 
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and hia feet began to sink. Again he strung himself 
up to high tension, and walked on over the water. 
So lie arrived at Jetavana, greeted the Master, and 
took a Beat on one side. The Master entered into 
conversation with him pleasantly. "I hope, good 
layman," said he, "you had no mishap on your way.” 
« Oh, Bir," ho replied," on my way I was so absorbed 
in thoughts of the Buddha that I set foot upon the 
river; but I walked over it as though it had been 
dry ground t ” " Ah, friend layman," said the Master, 
“you are not the only one who has kept safe by 
remembering the virtues of the Buddha."' 

In this case the mere walking on the water would 
not Btartlo me so much, for among miracles this is not 
a very uncommon miracle. But walking on the water 
by faith, and sinking from want of faith, seems 
a coincidence that can bo accounted for by some 
historical contact and transference only; and in this 
caae wc must remember that the date of the Buddhist 
parable is chronologically anterior to the date of the 
(Jospcl of St. Luke. 

One more coincidence, and I have done. You all 
know the parable of Christ feeding the five thousand 
with five loaves and two fishes, and there remaining 
over twelve baskets full. Well, in the 78th J&iakti, 
as pointed out to me by Professor Estlin Carpenter, 
we read of Buddha receiving one cake in his alms- 
bowl, and after he had fed hia five hundred brethren 
os well us his host and hostess, nay, all the people in 
the monastery, there were still so many cakos over 
that they had to bo thrown into a cave near the 
gateway. 

Hero again there is, no doubt, some dissimilarity, 
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but the similarity is far stronger, and requires some 
kind of explanation. Wc should remember that tlie 
Greeks also did not tell their ordinary fables exactly 
as the Hindus did, nor need the Jdtaktu of Buddlm 
be the mere copies of the New Testament parables, or 
vice versa. Yet we could hardly deny that com¬ 
munication and exchange there must have boon. The 
chapter of accidents may be much larger tlmn we 
imagine; but when we have to deal with fully 
elaborated stories, with tales composed for a moral 
purpose, we can hardly fall back on more chance. 

That these coincidences exist between the Buddhist 
Canon and the New Testament has long been known 
to all oriental scholars. All that I plead for is that 
they should not be allowed, as it were, to lie and 
litter about, recognized by everybody, yot unexplained 
in their historical origin, or altogether put aside. It 
is not enough that these coincidences should bo pointed 
out; they should be traced to their real source. We 
have to decide once for all whether wc can honestly 
ascribe them to more accident, or to our common 
human nature, or whether we must ascribe them to 
some real historical intercourse between Buddhism 
and Christianity. If they can be accounted for by 
our common human nature, let it be done by pointing 
out analogous cases. If they con be ascribed to mere 
accident, again I say let us have similar cases from 
the cliaptcr of accidents. 

I have often been blamed for maintaining what 
I still maintain, namely, that the number of coinci¬ 
dences between Buddhism and Christianity has boon 
very much exaggerated. Many of them can be, and 
have been, explained os having arisen from natural 
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anti intelligible causes. But I fool all the more 
strongly that it is our duty to point out that theiu 
are some coincidences remaining which cannot be 
accounted for in that way. Wo cannot adopt the 
diabolical explanation proposed by Hue and Gabet. 
All we can do is to face the facts such as they arc, 
and to try to understand them. 

I have tried, therefore, to lay the caao bofore the 
members of the Royal Society of Literature, not as 
an advocate who pleads for one side or the other, but 
rather as a detective or as a solicitor who collects and 
arranges the evidence, or as a judge who has to sum 
it up, allowing as little prepossession as possible 
towards one side or the other, and leaving the final 
verdict to the jury. On one point only I feel 
strongly; these matters should not be allowed to 
remain any longer undecided. Some people speak 
us if Christianity had been borrowed wholesale from 
Buddhism; others, in pleading for priority on the 
Christian aide, are apt to forget that the Buddhist 
Canon was reduced to writing in the first century 
liefore the Christian era. As little as Buddhism 
would suffer if some of its J&tokaa could be proved 
to have been taken from the Weat, would Christianity 
suffer if certain of its parables could be proved to 
have come from tho East Because one of the saints 
of the Roman Catholic Church was suggested by the 
story of Buddha, it does not follow that all Christian 
saints wore Buddhiata in disguise; nor would the 
Eastern origin of ftomo of our parables, particularly 
when employed with a new purpose, affect the value 
which they have hitherto possessed. 

Parable* we very apt to assume an historical 
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character. I out told that the very house of Dives 
is shown at Jerusalem. And would the parable of 
a man being saved by faith from ‘the waters that 
drown us and from the storm that goes over our 
soul' be less instructive than the account of an actual 
walking on the surface of a lake? In all such cases 
wc often gain more than wc lose; anyhow, we can 
never lose by yielding to truth. 

Tho evidence before you is now complete, os com¬ 
plete, at least, as within the limits of a lecture I could 
make it; sufficiently complete, I hope, to enable you 
to form an independent judgement I have not 
repeated what I have said elsewhere, nor tried to 
refute once more the many attempts that have boon 
made to discover coincidences where they do not 
exist With regard to the ancient Greek fables, 
I expect that their Eastern origin will probably be 
admitted by most people. Tho migration of fables 
from India in the sixth century of our era seems 
likewise beyond the reach of reasonable doubt; and 
in the case of the Buddha legend as told of 
St Josaphat, I doubt whether any objection would 
have been raised to its Eastern origin but for the 
very natural feeling that even a reflex of Buddha 
ought never to have been placed among Roman 
Catholic saints. Unfortunately, when we coino to 
the question whether the story of the judgement of 
Solomon was borrowed by Buddhists from the Old 
Testuincnt, or was carried from India to Jerusalem, 
it is difficult to keep our own judgement quite un¬ 
biassed. We are so accustomed to look upon the 
judgement delivered by Solomon as an historical 
event which happened nearly throe thousand years 
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ago, that wo find it difficult to believe that this 
judgement, or the principle of it, may liavo been 
known anywhere else; may have been transferred 
to Solomon as the representative of Jewish wisdom, 
and like many a proverb, been clothed in that dramatic 
form in which wc find it in the Old Testament, Of 
course, the two mothers and the babe, as well as the 
wiae king on the throne of judgement* may all have 
been real beings of flesh and blood, and the judge¬ 
ment may have been delivered once, ami once only, 
at Jerusalem. But then cornea the difficulty: how it 
could have become known in India, and how, instead 
of being ascribed to Solomon, it could have been told 
there of VialkhI, a mere woman, though a wise 
woman; and how it could have boon altered so os to 
sound to our ears more natural psychologically than 
Solomon'8 somewhat inhuman proposal. There ore 
difficulties whichever way wo turn; and yet I doubt 
whether any one could bring himself to believe that 
such a judgement was imagined, or, if you liko, was 
actually delivered more than once. 

The greatest difficulty of all, however, lias boon 
caused by the parallol stories in the Buddhist Canon 
and in tho Gospels. Many of thorn, I believe, I have 
proved to be quite unconnected. But in a few, the 
parallelism is too clear to bo denied. In these cases, 
our natural inclination would bo to suppose that tho 
Buddhist stories were borrowed from a Christian 
source, and not vice versa. But hero the conscience 
of the scholar comes in. Some of these stories are 
found in tho Htnayta* Buddhist Cauon, mid date, 
therefore, before the Christian era. Scholars are at 
full liberty to prove that the date assigned to that 
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canon is wrong. But if they cannot do that, and if 
all competent scholar* are agreed as to its date, the 
question may now fairly be submitted to any English 
jury. Were these stories carried from India to 
Alexandria and Palestine, or were they not? Wo 
want a competent and impartial jury to decide; and 
that is tho reason why I have brought the case before 
the mom be r* of tho Royal Society of Literature, as 
a fit subject for a learned discussion, and for an 
authoritative judgement* What is wanted is a 
straightforward English verdict, Yes or No; not 
a shilly-shallying verdict of Not Proven. To me an 
honest verdict of No will be quite as welcome as 
an honest verdict of Yes. Tho one seems to me to 
require quite as much courage aa the other. No 
would mean that the evidence is untrustworthy, and 
that even if it were not.it would not justify a verdict 
in favour of Buddhism. Yes wouhl recognise tho 
value of the evidence, and would admit that tho 
similarities cannot be considered as purely accidental. 
What is wanted is the power of sifting evidence, and 
a simple love of truth. To quote the words of 
Rosmini, one of tho most eminent Roman Catholic 
divines, • Wo must bo firmly persuaded in seeking for 
truth that, in itself and in its consequences, it must 
lead to good.' Whatever value we may attach to 
our own most cherished convictions, there is some¬ 
thing more precious than all of them, and that is 
a perfect trust in truth, if once we have soon it 
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H AVING had the honour of being chosen one 
of the visitors of Manchester College, I have 
been still further honoured to-day in being invited 
by your Principal to address a few words to the 
young students of tins College. 

As I am an old man, I believe I was supposed to be 
able to tender some useful advice to those who are 
just entering on their more serious studios, and to tell 
them licnu to work, if tlrey wont to make their work 
a real pleasure to themselves, and a real help to 
others. But let me say at once, that I know from sad 
experience that there is nothing so difficult as to give 
advice—I mean good advice, advice that is likely to he 
followed after it has been given. There is a well- 
known Sanskrit verso:— 

‘Who are blindt Hum who do not two th# othor world. 
Who Are dost? Thoee wlw do not lie»r good Advice.' 

The number of blind people may be large, but that 
of the deaf people is, I believe, larger still. Take, 
for instance, the advice given by a father to his son. 
It stands to reason that a father lias seen more of life, 
and the temptations and troubles of life, than his son. 
And it may safely be taken for granted that a parent 
has not only gathered in more experience than his 

> A lecture delivered to the AtudonU or Muieheetor College, 
Oxford, in 1S96. 
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children, but that he would give them the very best 
advice he has to give; for if there is any unselfish 
love on earth, it is that of parents for their children. 
And yet how seldom is a father’s advice taken; how 
often ia it even resented and rejected ! lias must be 
the fault of somebody, either of the father or of the 
son. The son will generally say that life has changed 
so much, that what may have been very good advice 
thirty or forty years ago, ia so no longer. ‘ Nous 
avons change tout cela,’ ia a very favourite phrase 
among the rising generation, os if there wore no 
eternal laws as unchangeable as the courses of the 
stars, and as firmly riveted as the chains of mountains. 
The father, on the other side, is apt to forgot that many 
lessons of life can be learnt by experience only, that 
no one can learn to swim without wetting himself, 
without jumping into the water, and, it may be, 
nearly drowning. Another defect of paternal advice 
is, that it is so often at the same time a reproof 
or a command, and therefore misses the effect for 
which it was intended. 

Now what should good advice be, if it is meant 
to produce a good effect? You know that my chief 
occupation in life has been the study of words, and 
whatever I have to write or to say, I find it very 
difficult not to refer to language and the study 
of language. That study offers a great variety of 
attractions, at least to my iniud, and I have found 
that an untold wealth of wisdom lies embedded in tho 
successive layers of languago which can be laid open 
before us by historical and etymological research. 
Being asked as an old scholar to give some advice 
to young scholars, I at once asked myself what was 
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the original meaning of tulviee. You will say,' Well, 
everybody knows what advice menus. It means good 
counsel, exhortation, admonition, and all that.’ Yes, 
but that is not what I meant Those are all mere 
synonyms, more or less accurate. Bnt what we want 
to know is something quite different; wo w r ant to 
know why the word advice means what it means, 
whether counsel, exhortation, admonition, or anything 
else. Every word in English is like a nut tliat can 
lie cracked by moans of either historical or etymo¬ 
logical crackers. No doubt, when wo got at the 
inside, we sometimes find that the kernel is old, 
decayed, and musty, and of no use whatever for 
our own purposes; but nt other times, aud I should 
say in the majority of cases, the kernel is sound, and 
worth extracting aud extricating from its surrounding 
skin. In the case of English words wo generally 
have to begin with our historical crackers, be fora we 
cuu apply etymological solvents. If you consult the 
New English Dictionary published by our University 
Press, under the editorship of Dr. Murray, which 
declare* itself on its very back and- backbone to he 
founded ‘on historical principles,’you will find, first 
of all, a long history of the various spellings of advice. 
Nothing is so capricious and unreasonable as the 
spelling of English words. Our present spelling, 
which we teach with so much trouble and fear and 
trembling, was settled chiefly at the time of the intro¬ 
duction of printing, and the compositors, standing 
before their desks in the printing offices of England, 
had much more to do with it than the composers 
of books sitting at their desks in their studies. Thus 
we find that, in the thirteenth century, advice was 
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spelt without ft d, avie and avys ; in the fifteenth 
century wc meet with avyce, and, in the sixteenth 
century only, with advyct. Wo should naturally have 
supposed that advice would bo the original form, and 
avis a later corruption, but we can cosily see what 
has happened. Tho correct spelling, namely avie, 
as it was in French, seemed strange to English 
priutere, simply because there were not many words 
in English that looked like it Hence vie was spelt 
vice, which had more of an English look about it, and 
tho d was put in afterwards, we know not whether in 
pronunciation first or in writing first, by some one 
who had a smattering of Latin and who thought 
of such words as advent, adverb, adventure, &c, 
That is how our English spelling has been settled 
in many cases. 

The next question is, what is the origin of the 
French avie, changed in English to advice. Our 
English Dictionary says that the French avie was 
the Latin advieum, from ad, to, and visum, seen, 
meaning therefore tho way in which a matter is 
looked at or our view of a case. This is portly right 
and partly wrong. Avie stands for ad vieum, but 
it is not tho participle of advidert, because I doubt 
whether there ever was such a compound as udvidere, 
even in mediaeval Latin. We must go behind ad- 
vie um nnd behind avis, as a noun, and wo then 
find fii-st of all such expressions as U ffi'ftt d vie, 
literally, 'it is to me at sight/ that is, it is my view 
or opinion. 

After that ‘mon d vis/ my at sight or my view, 
would become mtm avie, and be rendered in the Latin 
of the time by advittum. We can watch just tho samo 
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process in the French atcnir, the future. This is not 
the Latin infinitive adwnirs, for infinitives are not 
used in that way; and advenire would not mean what 
is to conic, but the act of coming or what has come, 
just as adventua in Latin means arrival, but not the 
future. 

L’av&nir, the future, was really in its origin that 
which is to come, ce qui at d twnir. The future, 
therefore, was called ruv&nir, that which is to come, 
and it is quite possible that wc owe this and several 
other French words to the Franks, Lombards, Vundals, 
and other German tribe# settled in France, Loinlmrdy, 
and Vandalusio, i. e. Andalusia or Spain; who thought 
in German but spoke in Latin, and who translated 
the Teutonic word Zv^kunft, L e. what is to come, by 
i'd-wntr. Even at present we find in the Low German 
dialect tokrni used as an adjective in the sense of 
future, for instance, de tokuin juhr, i.e. the future 
year, the year that is to come, as if we were to say, in 
English, the to-come year. 

You thus see that the kernel which we find after 
wo have used historical and etymological crackers on 
the word advice is curious, but no more. It does not 
teach us much; not more, in fact, than what we knew 
before, namely, that advice given by a father is often 
no more than the father’s point of view, hia view of 
the case, not necessarily tliat of the son also. 

Another word for advice, vis. counsel, is evidently 
the French conteil, the Latin conetiium ; and this 
discloses in the far distance a more interesting picture 
of a father advising his sou, namely, their sitting 
together, connUeic, putting their heads together and 
arriving in the end at a deliberate, i.e. a well-weighed 
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opinion, shared by both father and son, which ib the 
advice or counsel more likely to be followed tlian 
merely paternal views or admonitions. 

But let us look ft little further afield. You know 
how much the science of language owes to Sanskrit; 
and os the earliest periods in the growth of thought 
can beat be studied in the growth of words, the science 
of language, if only properly pursued, becomes of 
necessity tho science of thought. Now what was 
the original concept of advice in Sanskrit! We find, 
as in English, many words in Sanskrit which can bo 
rendered in English by advice. But the most instruc¬ 
tive for our purpose is mantra. The dictionary tells 
you that mantra means umoug many other things 
advice or counsel. But what we want to know is, 
again, why mantra means advice. It cannot be by 
nccident, still less by agreement that every word bus 
the meaning which it has; and this is one of tho most 
important discoveries which we owe to the science of 
language, or, wluit is really, if only properly under¬ 
stood, the same thing, to the scionce of thought If 
we once know what none of the ancient philosophers 
knew, nay, what few even of modern philosopher* 
have learnt, namely, that language exists neither 6ia*i 
nor <piou, neithor by agreement nor by nature, but 
A 6yy, that is by conceptual thought, tho whole of our 
subjective philosophy (psychology, logih, and even 
metaphysics) becomes changed, and we learn to study 
these subject*, no longer merely in the abstract, but 
in their concrete and historical form, namely, in the 
archives of language, both ancient and modern. Take 
such a word as mantra, which, as I told you, means 
advice, and we can dissect it easily enough in rnau 
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And tra Now tra is a well-known suffix which is 
called an instrumental suffix. You know it well in 
Latin and Greek, for instance, in Latin, ura-ti'um 
from arare, an instrument of ploughing, that is, the 
plough, or in tho Greek ipcrpoi’, a plough. 

In Sanskrit you have much the sAine word os 
ara/rum, viz. aritrain; but it does not mean plough, 
though it means the instrument of ploughing, only 
not of ploughing the land, but of ploughing the sea; 
that is, au oar. If you add this instrumental suffix to 
tho root man, which means to think, you get mantra, 
advice, but originally anything that makes us think. 
Here you see one of the many lessons that a study of 
languages gives us, if only wo have ears to listen 
to its secrets. It shows us what our distant ancestors 
thought in coining their words. Good advice was 
conceived by the ancient framers of language in India 
to be something that ought to make us think, and it 
certainly seems to be the real nature of good advice 
that it makes us think for ourselves, reflect, and then 
act. 

Thus a minister of state was called in Sanskrit a 
mantrin, lit. a man who gives advice to a king, or, 
if possible, makes a king think for himself before he 
acta. The Bamo word exists in Chinese ns mandarin. 
The mere sound of the word tolls you that it is n 
foreign won! in Chinese, imported probably by the 
Buddhists when China was converted to Buddhism 
about the beginning of tho Christian era. 

You would hardly suspect the presonco of mantra, 
advice, in the Latin mom-tru m. But for all that, mon- 
slrum was originally the same word as mantra, and 
meant originally an admonition, particularly an omen 
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a8 conveying mi intimation of the will of the godH, 
something that should make us think, wonder, and 
reflect It was afterwards restricted to bad omens, os 
conveyed by supernatural or unnatural appearances, 
and then ended by meaning a monstrosity, anything 
terrible, anything that ought not to be what it is. 
A monster of a man is even to us a man that makes 
us think and shrink at tho same time, though the 
thoughts which he suggests are not always pleasant 
thoughts. The inserted « in monstrum, instead of 
wicmtrum, is found also in such Latin words as lustrum 
from luo, to clean or to purify, plaudrum from plu, 
to move along, to swim. 

But I must not allow myself to be docoyed any 
further by the siren voice of language. I wish simply 
to cany away for our own special purpose this one 
lesson, that the wise men of India thought that 
advice, in order to be advice, should be inan-tia, 
should always be something that niakca us think. 
I therefore wish you to look upon what I am going 
to say as no more than something to think about, 
as something that may possibly make you think for 
yourselves. 

The first mantra or advice I should like to give 
you is, * Whatever may be tho work before you, put 
your wholo heart into it.’ Half-hearted work is really 
worse than no work. And if I say put your* whole 
heart into your work, what I mean is, do not look 
upon the books which you lmve to read as more 
books, os mere tilings to be got up for on examina¬ 
tion, but take a personal interest in them, or rather 
in their authors. Love them if you cau, or despise 
them if you must,but make them live again; think of 
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them as your frionds, as, to a certain extent, like or 
unlike some people you have known in your own life; 
take them as belonging to the same world in which 
you live, as fellow workers in the samo great work 
for which we and they, nay, the whole human race, 
wore placed on this planet of ours—not surely for 
amusement or idleness, but for some very serious 
work, and for some very higli purpose. Thia is what 
I mean whan I say,' Put your whole heart, or your 
whole love, into your work 1 And if you can do that, 
you will find, I believe, that it docs moke an enormous 
difference, not only in the pleasure which you derive 
from your studies, hot also in the vividness of the 
impressions which they leave behind. 

Some of the work which we have to do at school 
and at the University may seem, no doubt, very 
tedious, particularly in the beginning; and it seems os 
if the heart could have very little to do with it But 
think t do wc not toil cheerfully along the hot and 
dusty roads of Switzerland, and then climb up a steep 
mountain till we have hardly any breath left in our 
lungs, and why! Because wc know we slmll get 
a wide and magnificent view from the top of the 
mountain. Now suppose that instead of having this 
wide and magnificent view from the summit of Mont 
Blanc to look forward to, wo wero told that we should 
moot there such men as Homer, Plato, St. Paul, or 
St Clement of Alexandria; should we mind then the 
dusty rood of Greek grammar, or the steop ascent 
in mastering the complicated terminology of Greek 
philosophy 1 I think not 

I shall not, however, apeak to you to-day either oJ 
Homor or of Plato. The Homeric poetry is certainly 
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unique, and worth any amount of climbing, but it is 
not easy to take, as it were, a personal interest in the 
poet Long and heated as the controversy has been, 
a comparative study of ancient epic poetry in India, 
Persia, among Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic nations, 
nay even among Finnic and Estonian tribes, can leave 
no doubt that the Homeric poems were not the work' 
of one individual poet, such os the Aeneid was of 
Virgil, or tho Divina Com media of Dante. In Greece, 
ns in the other countries, epic poetry was the work of 
many poets whose names are forgotten. Much of that 
ancient poetry has been last altogether; and if we call 
what remains of it popular poetry, or the poetry of 
the people, there is a quite intelligible and justifiable 
meaning in tins, because what remains of that ancient 
poetry' is really what has proved most popular, what 
has been most approved of by the people, what has 
been most readily listened to by men, women, and 
children. Popular, not natural, selection has caused 
here also the survival of what was fittest; that is, 
what was most inspiring, most instructive, most 
beautiful: though it was fortunate, no doubt, if, 
os in Greece, he who collected what was left of this 
poetry of tho people was himself a poet and a man of 
true taste; such as wo feel that tho collector of the 
two great Homeric poems must certainly have been, 
when we compare his liandiwork with Uiut of Vyisa, 
the collector of the large Sanskrit epic, the Haitit- 
lihdrata, with the nameless collector of the Gorman 
Nibetunge, nay oven with Firdutd, tho famous poet of 
tho Persian Shdhrtdmeh or the Book of Kings. 

But if there is some difficulty in forming a clear 
idea of the personality of Homer, and in feeling a per-. 
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sonal devotion to him, there is no such difficulty when 
we deal with the great men of later times. And here 
it makes, as you will find, the greatest difference, 
whether you reod Plato in the most oold-bloodod way, 
simply as u book to be got up for examination, or 
whether you approach him with a warm heart as 
one who deserve*) to bo admired and loved—a follow 
thinker, a guide, a prophet, a personal friend. To 
you who are chiefly students of theology, the friend* 
ship or love of Plato may seem to be of lesser value 
than to the scholar and philosopher by profession; 
but remember what St Augustine was bold enough 
to confess, that his two beat friends in life had been 
Christ and Plato. Remember also that it was, if not 
Platonism, at least neo-Plntonism, that secured to 
Christianity its triumph at Alexandria, and through 
it its victorious conquest, during the second and third 
centuries, of the men of light and leading in the 
whole civilised world; and you will then easily undor- 
Btaud why dogmatic Christianity may, in a certain 
sense, be called the work of Plato and his school. 
We cannot conceive the Christianity of Alexandria 
and of Constantinople without such a man ns 
St. Clement of Alexandria, nor can wc understand 
St. Clement without Plato and Aristotle behind him. 
Though St Clement has Iwon deprived of his title of 
saint by those who cortainly were no saints them¬ 
selves, this true Christian philosopher will always 
retain the placo of honour among the true Fathom of 
the Christian Church, even as simple Clement of 
Alexandria. 

And what applies to St Clement applies with even 
greater force to St Paul. If you read his letters with 
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an open heart, if you forget the saint, and duly think 
of Paul an the poor converted Jew, you will come to 
know him far better than even if you can construe 
hw peculiar Greek before the severest examiner with¬ 
out a single mistake. You should remember first of 
all that, like Clement, Paul was a convert, or what 
his friends would have called a pervert, an apostate, 
nay a mrwin*. Here you can see again how language 
reflects and perpetuates the thoughts of those who 
spoke it at various periods of history. A recreant 
meant originally no more than a man who recralita, 
that is, who believes again, a man who has given up 
his old faith and has tried to replace it by what 
seems to him a truer and purer faith. But very 
soon a recreant came to be used in the same sense as 
a miscreant, a wrong believer, an infidel, a vile fellow, 
or a wretch. Such was Paul in the eyes of the Jews; 
such, to a certain extent, was Clement also in the eyes 
of his friends, the philosophers of Alexandria, whom 
he had left to join the despised, and, at that time, not 
yet very philosophical sect of the Christians. 

Now I need hardly tell you tliat, in reality, there is 
no greater heroism among honest men than n change 
of religion. I say,' among honest men,’ and I mean 
among men who had no other inducement for a change 
of religion than loyalty to that voice which speaks in 
every human heart, and which is, in the fullest sense 
of the word, the real voice of God Himself. We know 
that neither in the case of Paul nor in that of Clement 
of Alexandria was there ever the slightest suspicion 
of any motive in their change of religion, except love 
of truth. I have known men who have changed thoir 
religion—I think more particularly of one cose—and 
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I can honestly Bay, I have never neon auch a life-long 
martyrdom as his has been. Such waa the agony he 
hod to endure that I really felt as if we had no right 
to demand Ruch a sacrifice from anybody. I have 
always felt a deeper and truer reverence for that 
poor and despised Hindu miscreant than for many 
a missionary, nay, for many a bishop or archbishop. 

Well, think then of Paul and Clement, not ns saints 
but as what the world calls perverts and recreants, 
and their words will at once assume a now tone and 
a new meaning, and will go straight to your heart 
What does Paul say as to our duty of choosing our 
own religion ? * Despise not prophesying*,' he says. 

‘Prove all things, hold fast that which is good 1 .’ 
Here wc see the real man, the real Paul; not the 
St Paul who, wo are told, was startled by a vision on 
his way to Damascus, and who, after he lmd l*en 
certain days with Ananias and other disciples, Uraicjht- 
woy preached Christ. The real Paul hod, no doubt, 
done himself what he commanded others to do, namely, 
not to despise the teachings of any prophets l»foro 
having carefully examined them; and after huving 
carefully examined them, during many a bitter day 
and dark night, ho hod at last made up his mind to 
hold fast or to keep for himself that which was good 
and true. Hero, as in other cases, if you prefer the 
miraculous account of Paul's conversion, you lose; if 
you accept his own natural account, you gain. 

Now let us think again and try to find out for our¬ 
selves what thiH advioe of St. Paul really amounts to 
when wo apply it to the study of religions, and how it 
defines our duty with regard to on houest study of the 
1 1 T?i«w. v. 10 . 
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teachings of other prophets. First of all, we aro told 
not to despise prophcsyings, that is, not to laugh at 
any religious doctrines because thoy are different from 
our own. But is not that exactly what we do 1 When 
we sec a Chinaman saying his prayers in Iris own 
peculiar way at the tombs of his ancestors, wo smile. 
When wc see a Buddhist with his praying-wheel, we 
smile. When we see a BrAhman before his idol, we 
smile. In fact, without knowing anything of other 
religions, and long before they attempt any serious 
study of them, most people despise them, ridicule 
them, and condemn them. 

At present it may seem as if a more respectful 
feeling towards other religions was slowly springing 
up, at least among educated people. Brahmans, 
Buddhists, Zoroastrinns, Mohammedans, even Chinese 
are no longer treated as mere miscreants, and their 
sacred books are no longer looked upon as mere 
absurdity or as the work of the devil. But when we 
come to tho religion of so-called savages, tho general 
feeling seems to be that their religion is no religion 
at all, but mere fetishism, totemiam, spiritism, and all 
the rest. Much as I am interested in the so-called 
book-religions of the world, it has always seemed to 
me one of the most valuable results of a comparative 
study of all religions that behind these more outworks 
of the religions of so-callod savages, whether we call 
them fetishism, totem ism, or spiritism, there has been 
discovered almost always tho real and indestructible 
stronghold of all religion, a bolief in God as the Father 
and ltuler of the world. 

You know when people talk of savages, they always 
take the people of Tierra del Fuego or the Patagonians 
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os the lowest of the low. Darwin 1 hug set the ex- 
ample, for ho speaks of them as hardly deserving to 
be called fellow creature*. Their language, ho adds, 
is scarcely to be called articulate. Captain Cook bad 
compared their language to a man clearing his throat; 
but, according to Darwin, no European ever cleared 
his throat with so many ho&roe, guttural, and clicking 
sounds. I have shown, on the contrary, that these 
people possess a dictionary of 32430 words; and an 
Italian, Giacomo Bove, describes thoir language as 
* sweet, pleasing, and full of vowels.* How shall we 
reconcile such conflicting statements 1 And yet it is on 
evidence like this that the most far-reaching theories 
have been built up. But that is not all. We know 
naturally very little of tho religion of these Pata¬ 
gonian savages; but if prayer is a fair index of tho 
worth of a religion, let me read you a Patagonian 
prayer *:— 

‘O FaUiee, Groat Man! 

King of this land I 
Favour ua, dear Friend, every day. 

With good food, 

With good water, 

W1 til good el**]) I 
Poor Am I, poor in UiU menl: 

Take of it, if thou wilt I' 

This is a prayer uttered by poople whom Darwin 
compares to ' devils like those that rush on tho stage 
in the " FrcischUte-’” To me it soema a prayer in 

* Soo Katural UMftm, p. Si. 

* See an article by Mr. Leonard in tlie SpeoWr, July ji, 189J; 
the prayer ie taken from A. Guimard'* Thru Ytari Sianry amont i*» 
Faiajoniom, p. i6j. The tranelation wae made by C. 8. Cbeltnam. 
The languago (tlie original ie given) Se not that epokon by the 
Patagonians proper, but rather that spoken by wandorlng tribes in 
Patagonia. 
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which we ourselves could join without much shame. 
It iB not addressed to a fetish, or to a totem, or to on 
ancestral spirit; it is addressed to an unseen Father, 
ton dear Friend, the King of their land, to whom they 
offer the best they have, though it is only, as thoy say, 
a very poor moal. 

It is easy to smite at their offering a poor meal to 
their Ood. It is easy for us to ask,' How could they 
believe in a Ood who delights in sacrifices?' But 
what should we say if the very Patagonians were to 
turn round and ask us, * How can yon believo that tho 
Son of God sent unclean spirits into a herd of swine, 
so that about two thousand were choked in the sea 1 * 
We know how shocked Huxley was by such a parable, 
for it can be no more; and would not the Patagonians 
lie even more shocked and more perplexed at the 
meaning of it? 

With regard to the great religions of the world, 
such as Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, 
Judaism, and Islam, tho tactics have generally been 
to single out some palpable blot in each of them, and 
than to condemn them altogether. It seemed enough 
to point out that Mohammed sanctioned polygamy to 
condemn the whole of Islam; while it was forgotten 
that nearly all tho essential doctrines of the Arabian 
prophet were tho same as thoso of Moses and Christ, 
were borrowed, in fact, from the Old and Now Testa¬ 
ments. It is well known that polygamy, ns practised 
by Moluunined, was an act of kindness for women who 
wanted a protector, who could not have lived in their 
country without belonging to soinolxxly, without being 
protected by a husband; that it was not, as in the catso 
of David and Solomon, a mere sanctioning of been- 
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tiousnora. In the same way Brahmanism in pushed 
aside, because it sanctions idolatry though the idolatry 
of the Hindus, at least of the higher and educated 
classes, is as far removed from the worship of stocks 
and stones as that of an enlightened Roman Catholic. 

With regard to Buddhism, the custom of prayer- 
wheels is often pointed out as the worst degradation 
of religion. But I must confess I had litUo to Ray 
when a Japanese Buddhist, to whom I had pointed 
out the absurdity of such a custom, replied : * These 
prayer-wheels are only meant to remind us of Buddha,’ 
and when he added with a smile, 'Is it not better to 
use a wheel, even when it is moved by the wind or by 
water, than to employ, ns you do in your college 
chapels, a human being whoso chief object it seems to 
be to get through the service in the shortest time 
possible V 

Buddha himself begins to be treated with more 
respect; but it is supposed that ho too may easily be 
disposed of, because forsooth he died of over-eating. 
But all that the Tripitoka says is that ho died ufter 
eating some food that was given him; and, considering 
that lie was about eighty years of age, he might have 
died before as well os after that repast But granting 
that he died from indigestion, nay, that his last meal 
consisted of pork, how does that affect the value of his 
teaching the duty of self-denial and of univerHal love 
or rather of universal pity (k&runya) to bo shown to 
our fellow men, nay, to all living creatures 1 As to 
St Paul’s command to prove all things and to hold 
fast that which is good, have Christians ever followed 
it, at least to the extent to which he carried it out 
himself, by giving up his old religion altogether and 
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adopting that religion which he had so fiercely porso- 
cated in hia earlier years 1 It is quite true that his 
advice doea not really amount to recommending a 
change of religion. Wc may well study the different 
religions of the world, and hold faat whatever seems 
good and true in any one of them. This is very 
different from surrendering the religion in which wo 
were born and brought up. A man’s religion, or rather 
a child's religion, is never of hia own choosing. A 
man is bom with the privilege of being a Christian 
or a Buddhist, just as he is bom with the privilege 
of being an Englishman or a Hindu. Let ua think of 
the facta. Every religious census is, no doubt, very 
vague. But if we accept the figures published by the 
Roman Catholic Missions (Lyons), the total number of 
Christians at the present time would be about 4 *° 
millions. Are there out of that enormous number 
five or ten who have changed their religion during 
the past year ? The number of Buddhists is given as 
423 millions. There may be every year a hundred or 
even a thousand Buddhists, who, after a careful study 
of Christianity or Mohammedanism, have forsaken 
their old faith and adopted one or the other of these 
religions; but what is that number compared to the 
compact body of 423 millions ? The followers of 
Br&hmanisin are reckoned at 163 millions, and the 
followers of Islam at aoo millions; and here again 
one in a million would probably be a large annual 
allowance for that kind of conversion of which 
St Paul speaks. 

Such facts should make us think quite as much as 
St Paul’s advice, and teach ua what, taking the world 
as it is, and taking human nature for what it is, we 
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may expect from that process of proving ftll things 
which St Paul recommended. And then lot us re¬ 
member what this proving of all things would really 
mean, if applied to the religions of the world. To 
prove the principal religions of the world, I menu, to 
prove and examine them from their own canonical 
books, iB more than any man could do in a lifetime, 
and any one who were to attempt it would probably 
render himself unfit for the exercise of any inde¬ 
pendent judgement 

And this suggests another mantra, another piece 
of advice as to how we ought to work. There arc 
two views of our work, and it is not easy to decide 
between them. It is the old question between mu/lum 
or multa. I have known men whose knowledge 
seemed to me perfectly appalling by its bulk, and 
yet nothing or very little come of it I have known 
others whose knowledge lay within very narrow 
limits, and who yet have done extremely useful work. 
Now, if you will listen to my advice, I should say that 
what you young men have to do at the beginning of 
yonr studies is not to clioose between multum or 
multa, between an extensive and general knowledge 
of many things or a limited but minute knowledge of 
a few things. You should strive to acquire both 
multa and multum —first multa then multum A 
young man, it has been aaid, should begin his flight 
like a carrier-pigeon, which goes round and round to 
survey all that comes within its ken, and then starts 
in one direction, straight to the one goal that has to be 
reached. There are, in fact, two kinds of knowledge 
wo have to acquire. Some knowledge wo simply put 
into our pockets, and these pockets cannot be largo 
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enough; other knowledge we take in and convert 
into euccum and aangui'ncTn. • The latter kind of 
knowledge is always present, very much like the 
A, B, C, the multiplication table, the declensions and 
conjugations of Latin and Greek; wo have not to 
think about them, they are always there. With 
regard to the former kind of knowledge, it is enough 
if we know where to find what we want in one or 
other of our pockota. Depend upon it, particularly in 
this age of divided and subdivided study and research, 
when people devote their whole life to one small 
period of history, to one class of grasses or lichens, to 
one author, to one inscription, to one Greek particle, 
to one philosophy or to one religion, it is more than 
ever necessary for a young man to gain at his first 
shirt as wide a survey os possible of the whole field 
of human knowledge, of omrte fdlAU, in fact, before 
he descends into his own small mine, never to see the 
wide blue sky again. After all we owe certain duties 
to ourselves, besides those which we owe to tho world. 
We are placed here to educate ourselves and to know 
tho world ; and in order to know and understand the 
world, we must learn to know not only what it is, but 
also how it came to be what it is. Then again, in 
every field of knowledge, before we begin to use our own 
spade, we ought to know what has been dono before 
u», and what corner of the fiold has hitherto boon loft 
almost uncultivated. Otherwise we shall sec, what is 
so often seen at present, that work is undertaken 
which has been done, and it may be, more thoroughly 
dono by others, whether in our own country or abroad. 
Nearly the whole of Europe forms now one republic 
of letter*, and not to know what is being dono by the 
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beet men in Francc.Germony, Italy, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Russia, and the United States of Amorica, is as 
dangerous as sailing across the Atlantic without 
knowing the road of the sea. 

As young men, you have plenty of time to look 
about Simply to have walked through ono of the 
famous picture galleries of Europe is n useful warning 
against admiration of more signboards; to have 
seen, if only on ;xwsant, the great statues of a great 
museum, teaches you to distinguish between a mere 
portrait statue and the Venus of Milo at Paris, or 
the Diana of Versailles. You need not read Goethe, 
or Racine, or Dante, as you read Horace or Catullus; 
but to have breathed their spirit will invigorate your 
own spirit for life. Learn as many languages as you 
can as young men. But, unless you have very favour¬ 
able opportunities, you need not waste your time on 
learning to speak many languages. If it is said that 
you become a new man with every new language you 
learn, that does not apply to a conversational com¬ 
mand of many languages such as a courier possesses, 
but to the appropriation of their beet literature, their 
best thoughts. 

And remember, while nothing will prove more use¬ 
ful for life than this early survey of tho vast intel¬ 
lectual battle-fields of mankind, before you begin to 
specialize your work, the time will come when your 
memory becomes weak and untrustworthy. If what 
you once knew does not vanish altogether, it does not 
always come when you call for it, just as when you 
meet a pereon; you may know all about him, but you 
do not know his name—at least, not at the time when 
you wish to inquire after the health of his wife. 
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I know do remedy against this; but as the last 
piece of advice, I should like to show you what 
I have done myself to guard against the inevitable 
misfortune of a fading memory. I havo, particularly 
in my younger days, accustomed myself to work on 
slips. While reading any book I just noted down 
on small slips of paper whatever soomed to me likely 
to bo of any importance—whether a single word, or 
u name, or a subject. These slips were thrown into 
a basket, and, after a time, they were sotted out and 
arranged alphabetically, and pasted in a book. The 
difficulty is, of courso, to distinguish between what is 
important and what is not—that is, in fact, tho groat 
difficulty which follows tts through life, and is almost 
always tho secret of success or failure in scientific and 
literary work. Another difficulty is to find out the 
right wonl (tlus Schlagwoti) under which some im¬ 
portant information should bo entered. I have brought 
you one of my books. You see it is very old, and to 
judge from my Sanskrit calligraphy, I should say it 
must be nearly fifty years old. Yet even now I often 
get some useful information from these books—nay, 
I am sometimes amazed to see how much I knew, and 
alas, how much I have forgotten. 

For your own special and original work you want, 
of course, a different kind of memoranda. You want 
an index, and these indexes constituted formerly the 
chief armaments of a scholar’s fortress. I still ro- 
member the time when—if my memory serves mo 
right—Lobeck, in a controversy with Hermann, 
replied with groat complacency: 'Ah, but I have 
a better index to Phrynichus than he hast’ 

If ever you have to publish a text tliat has not 
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been published before, what you have to do, if you 
want to do it well, is to prepare a complete index 
verborum. I have received great credit for my edition 
of the Rig-vcda, and poople wondered at the time 
how it was done. Here is the secret; you aeo here, 
in these ten folio volumes, every word as often as 
it occurs, every I and thou, and he, every and and 
for, sometimes a hundred or a thousand times. The 
difficulty of editing the Vcdft was not so much to 
edit the text as to edit the native commentary, and 
I should never have succeeded in this if I had not 
been able to compare the many passages in which 
the same word was explained again and again. I must 
conclude; but I can promise you one thing—if you 
will follow the advice I have given you, more par¬ 
ticularly with regard to working with slips, the time 
will come, before you arc even as old as I am, when 
you will remember me and my lecture of to-day with 
a certain amount of gratitude. 
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G LADSTONE stood certainly not alone when he 
declared the wont of nearly all biographic* i* 
that they contain hardly anything but praise. He 
spoke very liighly of Fronde’s Carlyle and Purcell * 
Life of Manning, books which have been violently 
abased by the friends of the old prophet of Chelsea, 
as well a* by the admirers of the English cardinal, 
for the very reason that both of them gave in their 
biographies something more than mere praise. If 
Cladstone referred to recent biographies, was he not 
quite right 1 Do they not leave out all the lines and 
wrinkles which, as every portrait-painter knows, are 
essential for imparting life and character to any 
human face, nay even to Botticelli’s faces of angels I 
And yet, we should make allowance for biographers, 
particularly if they are the personal friend* or 
relatives of the man or woman whom they attempt 
to describe and to immortalize. An untouched photo¬ 
graph cannot bo a good likeness. There are deep 
shadows in it which, as any artist would allow, must 
be removed. Does not the same apply to biographical 
Let any one who trios to write a biographical 
notice of a friend, attempt to follow the example of 
Froude or Purcell, and speak the truth and nothing 
but the lrnid truth; and he will fool liow his pen 
1 Rninc, Jnuunry, > 8 99 ' 
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hesitates when he begins to write down anything that 
might even mine a goocl-natored smile at the expense 
of his departed friend, much more when lie has to 
dwell on some dark shades or black »pota of which, 
us we so often confess, in church at least, no life is 
wholly free. He will feel in fact that the old saying, 
De mortuis nil nisi lonum,' Say nothing of the dead 
but what is good,' has its very deep roots in every 
human heart, and that there is some truth in the old 
and widely-spread superstition that the spirits of tlie 
departed deserve the same i-evercncs ns the gods. 

But what docs the historian say, who cures for 
truth and nothing but the truth 1 

It cannot he denied that there are certain biogra¬ 
phies which almost sicken these who knew the men 
thorn portrayed, whether in their public or their 
private life. But without defending such frauds on 
posterity, we should romcmltcr how readily wo our¬ 
selves forget all defects in a departed friend, nay, all 
the injuries he may have done us, when we are stand¬ 
ing by his open grave. In the same way, whether 
we like it or not, many a fault that seemed repre¬ 
hensible and unpardonublc in a living man, par¬ 
ticularly in a man who was engaged in fierce political 
or theological warfare, seems to become intelligible, 
excusable, and pardonable as we look at the placid 
features of the dead. A widor view seems to open 
before us, in which all proportions change, light and 
shade vary; so that what seemed to us serious failings 
at the timo, are changed into natural consequences, 
whether of birth, of health, of rank, of mistaken 
education, or other unforeseen circumstances. It is 
for the historian to keep this softening influence of 
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death in mind. He may condemn angelic caricatures, 
or decline to accept Disraelia with the wings of an 
angel, but he must not expect that friends, though 
they feel bound to say what is true, should without 
necessity say all that they know to be true. 

These remarks may seem to be very uncalled for 
on tho present occasion. I make them really in self- 
defence, for I must confess that my own feelings of 
admiration for tho late Dean of Christ Church are so 
strong, and so unmixed, that I have misgivings about 
my own impartiality, and should not bo at all 
surprised if my remarks wore mistaken by others for 
mere funeral eloquence. Yet I cannot suppress the fact 
that during my long life at Oxford, extending now over 
more titan fifty years, I have not known one single 
character, whom, when token all in all, I could place 
by the side of Dean Liddell Tho University of Oxford, 
through the mouth of it« Public Orator (Dr. Merry), 
has pronounced exactly the same judgement:— 

1 Cui Pudor U Jnalit Lao aoror, 

Iiwomipta Fide*, nnd&qae Vvriu* 

Qtiando ulhim Invoaiot pftrem?' 

There was only one other Dean, Dean Stanley, our 
little Dean, as we used to call him, who, ns we measure 
human perfection, seems to mo to come nearest to tho 
great Doan among all the sons of Oxford whom 
I have had tho happiness to know, and to know 
intimately. Dean Stanley, both in public and in 
private life, might have seemed very different from 
Dean Liddell, yet they were made of tho same stuff, 
they both belonged to Nature’s true noblemon. When 
I try to express in one word tho character of the two 
Deans, I should say that they were both perfectly 
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straight ; and who does not know what a delight and 
what a blessing a perfectly straight character is to all 
who come in contact with him 1 Only with Stanley 
that uncompromising straightforwardness was some¬ 
times hidden under very strong sympathies and 
loving allowances mode for others, though not for 
himself; while with Dean Liddell it stood out boldly 
and was never to be mistaken. He would never hide 
his displeasure with what he thought was not quite 
straight, even in his dearest frionds; he might indeed 
be silent, but then his silence or liis shrug of the 
shoulders was crushing. 

I am quite prepared to udmit that, in the case of 
Liddell as well as of Stanley, the independence of 
their character, and the boldness with which through 
life they acted up to their convictions, were greatly 
favoured by the circumstances of their birth. Neither 
of them ever know what it was to be poor, and more 
or less dependent on the good opinions of others. 
They never had to trim or to tack; they never had 
to make concessions. It has sometimes been hinted 
that Stanley was a courtier. But the character of 
courtiers depends entirely on the character of the 
court, and in Stanley’s ease, his court, I lielievo, would 
tell a very different tale. Full of charm and love os 
Stanley was, ho was, no doubt, loved and esteemed 
by all who came near him, whether at court or in a 
cottage; but if l>e had been a courtier and a schemer, 
liia career would surely havo been very different from 
what it was. Once when I wished to find out how 
Stanley behaved at court, whether he dressed or 
shaved more carefully at Windsor than at Oxford, 
and particularly whether, when writing to the highest 
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persons in the realm, he wrote a different hand from 
that which his friends knew from sad experience, 

I ventured to ask Prince Leopold. He burst out 
laughing, and said, ‘ When a letter from the Dean 
arrives, we have often to summon the whole castle 
before we can fully docipher it' This speaks volume*. 
The great Dean, stately as he was, wrote always 
a stately hand, and he, so far from being called a 
courtier by anybody, was even by those who were 
most gracious to him, considered a proud man. No 
higher compliment could have been paid to him. He 
evidently enjoyed being what he was, and he would 
not for anything in the world have lowered himsolf 
in his own eyes. If a man Bees people around him 
lower themselves, how can he help being proud ? If 
they think him capable of what he knows himself to 
be incapable of, how can he help being proud 1 Wo 
want such proud men in our days, the pmix chtwi¬ 
lier* of old, and what the preux cJtevalier in former 
days was meant to be, the Dean was. Proud, there¬ 
fore, in the beet sense of the word, he might well 
have been called; conceited ho never was—nay, in 
many respects he was the most humble of men. But 
he could not help appearing proud. Wherever ho 
went ho generally towered high above the heads of 
all in the room. He was truly beautiful as a man, 
and this, too, should not be forgotten among bis 
natural advantages. The woll-known words of Horace 
fully applied to him:— 

‘ Fort** croxiitur fortlbua «t bonla; 

Eat in Jnvancia, eat in aquia potrum 
Virtu* noc imbellcm farocca 
Progonanint aquilao columb*m.' 
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Ami well might the next verso bo Added in hi* 
COM:— 

1 Doctrtna i*d rim promovot Iniitam, 

Racttquo cultus pcytoni rnbor*nt; 

Ut«unqu« doftoor« mom, 

Dedcooranl tx>l»o n«U culpa#.' 

Th* little Dean also, though lie. did not share the 
physical advantages of his friend, Dean Liddell, 
know very well what ho owed to his nniuo, and like 
a bom knight, he never Qinchod before ft mob, not 
oven before a clerical mob. His boldness was some¬ 
times even greater than the Doan’s. Say what you 
like, even in our democratic days, * when we all are 
alike, nay, a good deal better,’ there is something 
in the pride of family, and still more in the sense of 
independence, which ft boy acquiree from never seeing 
a sign of want or dependence around him. All thin 
tells on the development of character, it may be for 
evil us well as for good; but if it tells for good, it 
gives us men who rido straight in tho field, and who 
vote straight in Parliament. Nothing, no doubt, is 
more delightful than to see in our days the best 
schools and colleges open to tho poorest of boys— la 
earriire oiivert* au* talent* ; but there is something 
also in the true sense of noble**e oblige, which, small 
os it is, brightens and sweetens life like fresh air, and 
which is sometimes sadly missed in our crowded 
railway stations. However low the meaning of 
courtier has sunk, we may hope that the English 
language will never allow the meaning of courteous 
and courtesy to deteriorate in the same direction. 

I did not know Dr. Liddell in his younger days. 
I had met him when he was Hcud Master of West- 
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minster, but I came to know him only after he had 
been appointed Doan of Christ Church in 1855. He 
was not a man easy to know; he did not come to you, 
you had to go to him. At my very first interview 
with him I even felt a little froiaai by his reception. 
Doan Qnisford hod put my name on the books of 
Christ Church, a very great honour; and he did it 
with so much real kindness that I could never under¬ 
stand why he was called * the Bear.' When I went to 
pay my respects to the new Dean, I naturally told 
him what the late Dean had done for me. * I found 
two precedents,' he hod said, 'of Germans having been 
Members of the House; but even if I had not,’ lie 
added, ‘ I should have been glad to make a precedent 
of your case, and put your name on the books.' I said 
to tlie Dean tliat I hoped he would accept me on the 
name terms as the late Dean, and he tossed back his 
head, and said: * I have no power to do otherwise.’ 
This was, perhaps, not the happiest way of replying, 
but I soon found out that what seemed to me somo- 
wlint brusque in his way of speaking, was really due 
to his natural bent never to say anything that was 
not strictly true, and partly to his inability to find at 
once the right words for expressing what was in his 
mind. In Buying tliat he hod no power to remove 
my name, he did not mean to say lie would if 
he could, but that he could not if he would, thus 
disclaiming at the same time all merit for himself. 

I confess, however, that I was a little hurt, and it 
took some time before I made an approach again. 
The Dean was not what the French call accueillunt, 
but ho always inspired respect, and tliat respect was 
soon changed into trust and affection. 
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Ordinary or small talk, which is almost inevitable 
in our socioty, just os small coins are in trade, never 
was to the Dean's taste. Ho seemed even to resent it, 
and repay it by a kind of contemptuous silence. Soon, 
however, we found a subject which interested us 
both, and that was Ids Greek Dictionary. When 
I camo to use it, I soon found that it was far superior 
to any Greek Dictionary I hod used bofore, oven to 
that of Passow, on which it was originally founded. 
There is, of course, an enormous difference between 
the labour of the first compiler of a dictionary and 
tho labour of those who come after him to amend and 
to complete his work. I know of one case only where 
a friend of mine compiled a dictionaiy of u litomry 
language entirely by himself, and that was tho PAli 
Dictionary, by Childers, still the only dictionaiy 
of that language which we possess. Our Greek 
dictionaries are the result of tho labours of centuries, 
but 1 doubt whether any body has done so much for 
rendering the Greek Dictionary perfect, and yet 
useful, ns Dean LiddelL .On one point only 1 had to 
express on unfavourable opinion. Tho etymologies 
wore mostly inaccurate, nay, sometimes self-contra¬ 
dictory, the same word being dorived from different 
roots in differuut part* of the dictionaiy. The Dean, 
though not a professed student of Comparative 
Philology himself, had read enough to know that 
tho whole etymological portion would tiuvc either 
to bo left out altogether or to be written again. He 
asked mo to undertake this by no menus easy task of 
revision, nud all seemed settled between us, when one 
day he camo to mo, shrugged his shoulders, and told 
me that his proposal had to he given up. He was 
I. X 
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evidently displeased, but said he could tell me no 
more. It is curious, however, how allItheee things 
come to the light after so many years. When reading 
lately a review of my AvU Lang Syne in the Speaker, 
written evidently by some one who knew the Dean 
and who writes en connaittance d* cause, I discovered 
who it was that put a stop to the Dean • plan He 
was the very' last person I should have suspected, for 
nothing could exceed his courtesy and seeming kind¬ 
ness to me when I first came to Oxford, and I doubt 
even now whethor he was really to blame. 

Such experiences arc painful, but I am bound to 
«ay that they have been very rare in my life m 
England, more particularly at Oxford. I do not mean 
to say that among the thousands of people I have 
known at Oxford during more tlinn half a century 
I have never met with a black sheep, but underhand 
dealing, backbiting, and tale-beanng arc not the 
besetting sins of Oxford undergraduates, nor are oven 
graduates often given to envy, hatred, malice, and all 
unchariUblcness. It is possible that the writer in the 
Speaker may have boon mistaken, and I therefore 
repeat no names. Still loss do I mention another 
and more serious charge, brought against the same 
iierson at the time of the contest for the Boden 
Professorship of Sanskrit. Well may I thank nun 
amis let enntmic at that time, if indeed they could 
be called mnemit at any time. I have learnt, during 
a long life, to he truly grateful for the mishap that 
happened then. It gavo of necessity a new direction 
to my studies, and opened a wider sphere of useful¬ 
ness than Sanskrit literature could ever have given 
me. How can I ever forget the self-sacrificing kind- 
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ness of the moat distinguished members of the 
University in carrying on ft long and tedious canvass 
in my favour, men of such different views as tho 
Dean of Christ Church, the Dean of Westminster, 
the Archbishop of York (Thomson), and Dr. Pusey 
being prominont among them 1 I well remember our 
little Dean coming into my room with tears running 
down his face, while I, though certainly disappointed, 
did not at all despair. And what more could the 
University have done than to take measures that such 
a politico-theological election should never occur again 
for tho Chair of Sanskrit, and to found a new Chair 
of Comparative Philology expressly for me 1 

After I hod been appointed Professor of Compara¬ 
tive Philology, I remember once giving a lecture on 
Greek Lexicography. I knew the Dean would be 
present, but I also know he would not mind my 
speaking my mind on tho subject. I had to criticize 
a number of etymologies of Greek words which 
seemed to me untenable). However, while speaking 
of the etymological port of the Dean's Greek Lexicon, 
I omitted to say anything of, what I took for granted, 
tho excellence of the Lexicon itself. The Dean boro 
me no grudge, for ho know what I meant But I was 
deeply touched when, after tho lecture was over, 
ho spoke to mo in the most open and friendly way, 
adding, however, that my criticism had not been quite 
just I took tho reproof in the spirit in which it was 
meant for I felt at once that it was not quite un¬ 
deserved. My only excuse was that one cannot say 
everything at tho same time, and that I felt hardly 
competent to praise the Greek scholarship of his 
classical work. 
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Nor is it an easy matter to explain what the real 
merits of a Dictionary consist in, easy as it may 1» 
to point out a few mistaken etymologies hero and 
there. I remember a remarkable occasion when this 
was done by Mr. Gladstone. Tko Dean was to bo 
presented with his portrait, and Lord Granville had 
promised to be present 'to say a few words. He, 
however, missed his train, and Mr. Gladstone, who 
happened to be at Oxford, was asked to take his 
place. And not only did he take lus place, but on the 
spur of the moment he spoke for half an hour or 
more, with perfect fluoncy, on the peculiar excellence 
of the Dean’s Greek Lexicon- Entranced by Glod- 
stonian eloquence one imagined oneself present at 
the compilation of the materials, as at the building 
of a temple, when every stone had to be carefully 
measured and shaped, had to be put down in its light 
place according to the architect's well-devised genera 
plan, and storey upon storey hail to lw erected 
following tho growth of meaning and the cliauges 
of form of every word, till the whole building was 
finished—a triumph of symmetry and architectural 
beauty. Tho value of Liddell’s Greek Dictionary 
consists in tho consummate Bobriety of its author- 
There is never too much, and yet there is hardly 
over any essential meaning or any classical passage 
left out. Tho various meanings assigned to each 
word seem to spring up in regular succession, and wc 
seldom find a Hystcrou Proteron evon from a merely 
chronological point of view. Yet chronology is not 
the only measure by which the stages or the growth 
of a word should be determined, and tho Dean’s good 
sense has generally kept him on the via media between 
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ft purely chronological and purely logical arrangement 
of meaning*. The work lias been brought to such 
perfection in successive editions, each being carefully 
revised by the Dean himself, thftt it would not be 
surprising if the work was now retrftnslflted into 
German, for there is no Greek Dictionary used in 
German schools and universities that could claim to 
be its equal in thoroughness and practical usefulness. 

Some of tho old objectionable etymologies have now 
been removed and replaced by others which are sup¬ 
ported by Curtiua in his QruixdtUge (Ur GrUchitclicn 
Etymologic But such has been the progress of 
Comparative Philology sinco tho days of Curtiua, 
such, more particularly, the improvement in the more 
delicate handling of phonetic rules, that a careful 
revision by a young scholar such as I was in the 
fifties and sixties, would bo very useful even now, 
and would Ixi highly appreciated by classical scholars, 
who rightly recognise in every true etymology tho pre¬ 
historic development of Greek words and Greek ideas. 

Tho Dean's friends were sometimes disappointed 
that, though his sympathies were well known to bo 
in favour of a thorough reform of the Universities, 
he kept very much aloof from active strife. They 
forget, first of all, that after his serious illness in 
1856 ho had to take great care of his health and 
avoid all unnecessary excitement* Whatever ho 
wrote, though it was not often, showed clearly where 
his sympathies lay, but there was no doubt a strong 
conservative foundation underlying his liberal and 
reforming convictions. He found plenty to do as 
Doan of Christ Church, and he had to consider his 
colleagues there who were so wido apart in their 
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ideas as Dr. Pusoy on one aide and Dr. Stanley on the 
other. When the honours obtained by other colleges 
were compared with those of Christ Church he often 
used to say: * What would become of the young men 
who have boon idle at school, or come from inferior 
schools, if, like other colleges, wo rejected them and 
pickod out those only who arc almost fit to take a 
class in Clusaics when they matriculateV Ho did 
his best to raiso the standard which he found at 
Christ Church, and knowing that ho did as much 
useful work as was possible with the means at his 
disposal, he treated a number of aneering articles 
which ought never to have been accepted by any 
independent newspaper, with oontempt and silenco. 

He knew very well from what pen they camo, and 
that they could not iiyure either himself or his 
college. It was a college which, considering the 
number of rich and independent young men it 
contained, was not always cosy to manage. Dis¬ 
graceful scenes occurred now and then, but though 
the Djnn was forced to take sovore measures, and 
though his reproofs were often felt to be vory 
stinging, even those who came under his censure 
always confessed that the Dean was a perfect gcntlo- 
inan, whatever that may mean when coming from 
thoso who certainly had not behaved like gentlomcn 
themselves. Some of these culprits have come out 
with flying colours in later life, and no one rejoiced 
more in their success than the Doan himself. Ho 
could forgive many youthful sins; he could never 
forget what was really mean. 

It could not but happen that in University matters 
the Dean occasionally found himself in a minority: 
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whenever anything that seemed ungenerous and 
selfish was to be perpetrated, he certainly was always 
in a minority. But as soon as the voting was ovor 
lie shrugged his shoulders and began again os if 
nothing had happened. Public opinion, as expressed 
by Congregation and Convocation, is generally in 
good hands, and all comee right in the end, if those 
who have to vote are loft alone. But in so largo 
a body it can hardly bo wonderod at if now and thon 
tho influence of wrong-headed and busy wire-pullers 
carries tho day, bringing up blind voters from tho 
country. In these cases most people felt that it was 
bettor to have the one vote of the Dean than the 
hundred votes of Convocation. His judgement, 
whether right or wrong, was always just, and 
when, as occasionally happened, my own opinion 
as to the merits of a candidate for a University 
office differed from that of the Dean, I felt not only 
unsettled, but almost ashamed. Why should he have 
arrived at a different conclusion? However, great 
as was his authority in the eyes of his friends, he 
never used his personal influence to persuade others, 
if he could not convinc® them. Proud as ho wns of 
his own college, ho nover votod for a member of tho 
House, if there was a more deserving candidate from 
any other college in the field. To do so would have 
been quite correct according to the prevailing morality 
in such matters nt Oxford. If ever he seemed to vote 
wrong, it was because he depended too much on the 
judgement and uprightness of his advisers. No 
wonder that ho should have been so often consulted 
by the Government and other bodies in the selection 
and election of candidates. Thore are many who 
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never knew to whom they owed their advancement, 
and he was the last man to let them know. Gratitude 
is a dangerous thing. 

Though his friends were mostly those who hold 
advanced or progressive opinions on thoological 
matters, he seldom mixed in any theological fray. 
Ho never spoko or wrote against the contributors 
of Essays and Review#, but he did not contribute 
himself. This may have been duo to his good taste, 
considering that he was the Dean of a Cathedral, but 
those who knew him best, know how reluctant he 
was through life to speak in public on thoological 
questions at any time. All theological controversy 
was distasteful to him, and no wonder! Ho himself 
was well acquainted with the facts as quoted on 
either side, but though his judgement was perfectly 
unfettered by the prejudices of his order, ho knew the 
uselessness, nay, tho perniciousness, of most theological 
controversies He seems to have arrived early in his 
life at the conviction that tho powers of our mind 
ore limited, and that it is of no use to open the same 
questions again and again. I douht whether ho ever 
even read Essays and Reviews. I doubt whether ho 
inquired very carefully into the orthodoxy of his 
friends, as long as he felt convinced that they were 
true and honest, and did not simply play with edged 
tools. Ho was a friend of his friends, but nover 
a partisan. He knew the troubles of an honest 
theologian, whether clergyman or layman; he also 
knew that many of those who were colled unorthodox 
were most sincerely religious, nay, most truly Chris¬ 
tian. He knew that even reason has its limits, and 
that to try to transcend these limits is unreasonable. 
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His eyes had ponetratcd into the darkness which 
surrounds ua here on earth, and in that very darkness 
he ha<l learnt his faith. Day after day ho did tho 
duty that lay nearest to him, and he was ready to 
wait for tho solution of all our doubts, and to guess 
from the beauty and wisdom of the world, what must 
bo the love and wisdom of its Author. 

Of course, like all good men, he had hia envieraand 
enemies. Even in the University there were those 
who could not bear hia towering high above them 
as he did, not in stature only, but in character and 
position. Nasty things were said and written, but 
everybody knew from what forge those arrows came. 
They made his friends very angry, but they could 
never ruffle his own temper, nor reach even to the 
level of his contempt. Nowhere was his silent 
influence felt so much aa when m Vico-Chancellor 
he acted as chairman of committees. There was 
a restraining influence in hia very presence; people 
seemed ashamed of lowering themselves before him 
by soliish, ungenerous, or unncodcmic behaviour. No 
gossip was allowed in his presence, no insinuations 
were tolerated against anybody not present to defend 
himself: no uncommon event at meetings, particu¬ 
larly when, at the same time, to disclose what is said 
on those occasions is considered dishonourable. If 
a debate had lasted too long, his question, ' Is thero 
anybody who wants to say anything elsel* was 
generally sufficient to stop the flow of not always 
enlightening eloquence. As to any artifices, of 
which chairmen ore not always guiltless, such as 
proroguing a meeting instead of taking u vote, post¬ 
poning a decision in order to secure tho presenco of 
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a few more favourable voters, very harmless con¬ 
trivances, it may be, in the eyes of so-called practical 
men, or men of business—tho Dean would never have 
condescended to any of them. He know of no 
* roguery ’ that was permissible in order to secure 
success. Every ono who lias bad the privilege of 
sitting on committees with the Dean knows what 
a change his absence mode, and how truly and widely 
his service*, nay, his very presence, were appreciated, 
particularly after he had left Oxford. 

Still, much as he was missed by the best friends of 
the University, no ono could grudge him his well- 
earned repose. ‘ It is better,’ he said,' that I should 
walk out than that I should be carried out of Christ 
Church *—and so it was. It is unfortunate for a 
University if no provision is made for enabling old 
men to retire, and to make room for younger men. 
It is quite poariblo that an old man may be as good 
or bettor than n younger man. But it is only fair 
that the next generation should have a chance also, 
whether as heads of colleges or as professors. A 
professor, for instance, after he has reochod tho age 
of retirement, as recognized now in all other branches 
of the public service, might well be allowed to retire 
from his position, though he might continue his 
labours as long as he considers himself capable of 
doing good; only he should not stop the way, but let 
his own pupils have thoir innings. . It is not fair 
to tho University that a professor should read off 
his lectures when his eyes have grown dim, and his 
MS. has turnod yellow. Most sciences are progressive, 
and old men are not the best expositors of doctrines 
of a younger school. The old professor should retire 
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on a pension, and his deputy should begin work on 
a smaller salary. The Dean's health, as it turned out, 
would have enabled him to carry on his work at 
Christ Church for several years longer, or to accept 
and do credit to even higher posts that wore pressed 
on liim. But even to sec him surrounded by the 
loving care of his family, and devoted to tho last 
to tho improvement of Ins dictionary, was a lesson to 
many who had tho happiness of seeing him in his 
Tusculum. It may be true, as Mr. Gladstone said, 
that the name of Liddell and the fame of his Greek 
Dictionary will last long beyond that of any Prime- 
Minister of England. But what wo may hope will 
last still longer, particularly at Oxford, is tho influence 
for good that ho exercised there during his active life, 
and tho remembrance of his ample-minded and public- 
spirited devotion both to his college and to the Uni¬ 
versity. His regard for truthfulness, which he 
inculcated by his whole life, his belief in the highest 
ideals, which he never surrendered, and his firm faith 
in a Divine Providence, which supported him in the 
trials which were not absent oven from his happy 
aud truly perfect life—these form a legacy which he 
has loft to his University, more valuable than oven 
his dictionary. 

Have I said too much ? I feel that I have said too 
little rather, and that there arc mauy who could have 
spoken of the Dean with fAr greater authority and 
far more weight than I can. I might have mentioned 
many of his personal kindnesses to me, but I was 
afraid. One only I must mention, and that was his 
effort to keep me at Oxford after I had finished the 
work which liad first brought me there, tho edition of 
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the Rig-vtda. I had received an official invitation 
from the Austrian Government to go to Vienna as 
Professor of Sanskrit, and I had the promise of tho 
Minister of Public Instruction that funds should 
be provided to enable mo to publish the translations 
of the Sacred Books of the East in Gcnnany. Though 
death had deprived me of many of my friends at 
Oxford, it was not with a light heart that I decided 
to return to my native country. Many were the 
letters of regret which I received, and which I 
answered, but it was the Dean alone who spared no 
efforts to make it possible for me to remain in England. 
With the help of Lord Salisbury, tho East India 
Government, and the Clarendon Press, he elaborated 
a scheme to enable me to carry out tho plan on which 
I had set my heart, and to publish the Sacred Books 
of the East at Oxford instead of at Vienna. I shall 
say no more on this subject because it concerns 
myself os much as the Dean. This only I may say, 
that what at that time seemed to many a wild, a hope¬ 
less, and most expensive scheme, has fully realized the 
Dean’s expectations. He lived to see nearly the whole 
work, in fifty-one volumes, finished and published, the 
University Press more than reimbursed for its assis¬ 
tance, and myself fully rewarded for the very serious 
sacrifices, not only financial, which I had to make, 
and which I made gladly in order to supply the 
trustworthy materials for a now science, the Science 
of Religion. The Doan’s name, and tho names of 
Lord Salisbury and Sir Henry Maine, were inscribed 
on the first page of the Sacred Books of tho East, and 
I shall always feel both grateful and proud of three 
such patrons. 


THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 
AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY«. 


T HE Schleswig-Holstein question, nftor being for 
many years the bugbear of newspaper writers 
and newspaper readers, has now entered into a now 
phase. It hu become an important chapter in the 
history of Europe, which can never be neglected by 
any historian, for there can be no doubt that without 
the initiative taken by Duke Frederick and tho people 
of Schleswig-Holstein the great events of the second 
half of our century, tho war between Prussia and 
Austria, and the subsequent war between Germany 
and Franco, would never Itave taken place, at all 
events not under the very peculiar circumstances in 
which they actually took place. The name of ZiXnd- 
Jtdlschen, lucifer mutch, givon at the time to Schleswig- 
Holstoin, has proved veiy true,though tho conflagration 
which it caused has been far greater than could have 
been foreseen at the time. A well-known English 
statesman, of keener foresight than Lord Palmerston, 
said in 1878, 4 If Germany worn to awake, lot us take 
care that it does not find so splendid a horse ready to 
ride as the Holstein grievance.’ 

The facts which constituted that grievance, which 

* Till* Article, which apponred in the WhMI Centny in Kay, 
1897, iui nutunlttod to and Approved by the bighmt powitle 
Authority upon the O.CU, who vouehod for the correotue** Of tlihi 
vonion of them. 
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at one time seemed hopelessly involved, are now ns 
clear as daylight The most recent book on the Bubject, 
Schleauig-IJoUteins Befreiung, by Jansen and Samwer, 

1897, leaves nothing to be desired as to clearness and 
completeness. It is entirely founded on authentic 
documents, many of them now published for tho first 
time. It furnishes us with some now and startling 
information, as may be seen from a mere glance at tho 
table of contents. We find letters signed by King 
William of Prussia, afterwards German Emperor, 
by his son the Crown Prince, afterwards Emperor 
Frederick, by the Duke Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and by some of tho loading statesmen of the 
time. Some of these documents admit, no doubt, of 
different interpretations, nor is it likely that the con¬ 
troversy so long carried on by eminent diplomatists 
will cease now that the whole question has entered 
into the more sereno atmosphere of historical research. 
Historians continue to differ about the real causes of 
the War of the Spanish Succession, or of the Seven 
Years’ War, and it is not likely that a Danish historian 
will ever lie down by the side of a German historian 
of the Schleswig-Holstein war, like the lamb by the 
side of tho lion. The Schleswig-Holstein question is 
indeed one which seems expressly made for the exer¬ 
cise of diplomatic ingenuity, and it is but natural thut 
it should have become a stock question in the examina¬ 
tions of candidates for tho diplomatic service. What 
was supposed to be, or at all events represented to be, 
an insoluble tangle, is now expected to be handled and 
disentangled quite freely by every young aspirant to 
diplomatic employment, and many of them seem to 
acquit themselves very creditably in explaining the 
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origin and all the bearings of the once famous 
Schleawig-Holatein question, and laying bare the 
different interests involved in it. 

These conflicting interests were no doubt numerous, 
yot no more so than in many n lawsuit about a con¬ 
tested inheritance which any experienced solicitor 
would have to got up in a very short time. Tho chief 
parties concerned in the conflict wore Denmark, the 
Duchies of Schleswig-Holstein, of which Holstein 
belonged to the German Confederation, the German 
Confederation itself, and move particularly its prin¬ 
cipal member and afterwards its only survivor, 
Prussia, nay as a distant claimant, oven though never 
very serious, Russia, and os one of the signatories of 
tho Treaty of London (May 8, 185a) England also. 

This Treaty of London gives in fact tho key to tho 
whole question. It seemed a very simple and wise 
expedient for removing all complications which were 
likely to arise between Denmark and Germany, but 
it created far more difficulties than it removed. It 
was meant to remove all dangers that threatened the 
integrity of the kingdom of Denmark. But what was 
tho meaning of this diplomatic phrase 1 

Tho kingdom of Denmark in its integrity comprised 
the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, because in 
1460 Count Christian of Oldenburg, who had been 
raised to the throne of Denmark, was chosen by tho 
Estates of Schleswig and Holstein to be their Duke 
—by which act Denmark came into direct personal 
union with the Duchies; these latter were never to bo 
separated from one another. In 1660, Frederick the 
Third of Denmark upset, with the help of the burghers 
and by force, the constitution of his country. Instead 
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of tho right of Elation continuing os heretofore, 
Denmark become a Hereditary Kingdom, oud it was 
loft to the King to form a constitution and settle the 
Law of Succession. In conawjucuco of tliis tliu Royal 
Edict (the Lex Ilajia ) of Novoinlxir 15, 1665, was 
published by Frederick tho Third of Denmark. It 
secured to tho descendant* of that King (not of those 
of the other bronchos of tho House of Oldenburg) tho 
succession in Denmark and Norway. If tho nuilc 
descendants of Frederick the Third lieaune extinct, 
then the female descendants of this King were called 
upon to succeed in Denmark and Norway, whilst in 
Schleswig-Holstein the rights of succession remained 
to the male descendants of Christian the First. As 
all foinulc descendants wore thus excluded from tire 
ducal throne of Schleswig-Holstein, it was evident 
that after the death of King Frederick tho Seventh, 
who had no sons, the two Duchies would inevitably 
be lost to Denmark and fall to the nearest male agnate 
—tliat is, to the Duke Christian August of Schleswig- 
Holstein Augustenburg—oud thus become, under a 
German prince, part and parcel of tho German Con¬ 
federation. Danish statesmen deemed it expedient to 
retain the Duchies for Denmark—above all to sepa¬ 
rate Schleswig from Holstein, and incorporate it into 
the kingdom—although the Act of Union of 1460, 
and documents such as the ' Letters of Freedom' of 
Kiel oud Ripen, pronounced any such step to be the 
greatest injustice towards the Duchies and the princely 
House of Augusteuburg. Even should these old 
documents be regarded in the nineteenth century as 
mere mediaeval curiosities, still the Salic Law has 
hitherto been recognized in all civilized states—for 
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instance, in England. In Hanover tho Salic Law 
prevailed; in Eugland it did not. What would the 
world have aaid if after the death of William the 
Fourth tho English Parliament hod declared that for 
tho sake of preserving the integrity of tho United 
Kingdom it was noocasary that Hanover should for 
over remain united with England ? Such an act 
would have constituted a breach of the law, a defiance 
of the German Confederation of which Hanover, like 
Holstein—-for Schleswig did not form a part of the 
German Confederation—was a member, and spolia¬ 
tion of the Duke of Cumberland as the legitimate 
successor to tho throne of Hanover. Exactly the 
Rame applies to tho act contemplated by the King of 
Denmark in 1848, and no amount of special pleading 
has ever been able to obscure these simple outlines of 
the so-called Schleswig-Holstein question. The claims 
of the other Oldenburg line were second only to those 
of the Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg line, and 
Russia was hardly in earnest in urging them at a Inter 
time in the development of the actual crisis. Besides, 
tho Oldenburg claimant put forward by Russia would 
never have accepted the two Duchies except os a 
German sovereign. Schleswig did not belong to the 
German Confederation. 

Whatever Bismarck's views and the views of the 
Prussian Government may have been in later times, 
at that early stage the King of Prussia, King Frederick 
William tho Fourth, declared in the clearest words, in 
a letter addressed to tho Duke Christian August of 
Schleswig-Holstein-Augustenburg, that he recognized 
the two Duchies as independent and closely united 
principalities, and as the rightful inheritance of the 
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mole line. Nothing has ever shaken that royal utter¬ 
ance. Unfortunately Prussia in 1848 was not prepared 
to step in and support the claims of the Duke Christian 
August and of the inhabitants of the Elbe Duchies. 
These defended tho rights of their country by force of 
arms—at first supported by Prussia — but were finally 
subjugated by Denmark with the help of Austria and 
Prussia. Tho two Duchies wore then considered, or 
at all events were treated, as conquered territory. 
The story of the tyrannical government of tho half- 
unnexed Gorman provinces during the following years 
has been so often and so fully told that it need not be 
repeated here. It Bhowcd utter blindness on the part 
of the party then in power at Copenhagen, but it docs 
not touch the vital points of the question, for neither 
the armed resistance of the Schleawig-Holftteiners, nor 
what the Danes called tho felony of tho Duke of 
Augustonburg, who hod joined it, would affect the 
rights of tho Duchies and their House. This is the 
point that must always be kept in view, though later 
events have obscured it to a certain degree, and have 
in the end changed what was originally a pure ques¬ 
tion of right into a question of might. 

Denmark could be uuder no misapprehension as 
to tho right of Germany, and therefore of the male 
branch of tho Ducal fondly, having always been 
reserved; and it was for that very renson tlmt its 
leading statesmen tried by any moons at their disposal 
to persuade the Great Powers of Europe to come to 
their aid by recognizing the so-called integrity of tho 
Danish monarchy os essential to tho pence of Europo. 
Russia, France, Sweden, and Denmark signed tho 
First London Protocol on June a, 1850, and England 
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wu persuaded by what turned out to be false repre¬ 
sentations to accept the same on July 4. Whatever 
right these Powers had to proclaim the principle of 
the integrity of the Danish monarchy, they could have 
no right to deprive the Ducal lino of its lawful 
inheritance, or the German Confederation of its pro¬ 
tectorate over Holstein. Holstein only was part of 
the Germnn Confederation, and this latter could only 
interfere in Schleswig in such matters as touched the 
rights of Holstein. The recognition of the integrity 
of the Danish monarchy, however well that name 
sounded at the time, was therefore neither more nor 
less than an act of violence, and the secret history of 
it is well known by this time. Though even Prussia 
was induced to sign the Treaty of London, in April, 
1853, the German Confederation never did, and 
Bunsen, who was then Prussian Minister in London, 
though he was ordered to sign the document in tho 
name of the King of Prussia, declared with prophetic 
insight that the hint cannon allot fired in Europe 
would tear that iniquitous document to tatters. 
Even the Emperor Napoleon called it a mere ceuvre 
impuistant But in following the history of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question this phase does not con¬ 
cern us much, for oven tho Groat Powors cannot make 
an unlawful act lawful. As to England, it was induced 
to sign tho protocol by misrepresentation—that is, by 
being assured that tho representative of the Augusten- 
burg line, Duke Christian August, had sold his right 
of succession for a sum of £537,500, the fact being, as 
wc know now, that ho had been forced to sell his 
landed property in Denmark, which was valued at 
• S*« Stiiawig lloUMn p. 697 . 

23 
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£619,794, for about half its value; and that, though 
lie himself had proinisod to remain inactive towards 
Denmark, ho had never given such a promise, nor 
could he have done so, for hia children, or for his 
brother. Least of all could he have sold the rights of 
the German Confederation and of the Duchies. How 
strongly oven Bismarck held that view is shown by 
some notes taken by Duke Frederick of a conversa¬ 
tion with BisniArek as late as November 18, 1863, 
when the Prussian statesman, afterwards so hostile to 
the Augustenburg family, declared that the Duke was 
entirely in his right, and that he, Bismarck, would 
have acted exactly like him. At that time he only 
regretted that Prussia had over signed the London 
Protocol, and ho held that, having signed it, it was 
bound by it, and could not take any active steps 
against Denmark, even though Denmark had broken 
some of its promises. 

Everybody knew that the decisive mornont would 
come when the King of Denmark, Frederick the 
Seventh, should die. After the death of Frederick 
William the Fourth of Prussia in the beginning of 
1861, and even during tho last years of his reign, 
when his brother the Prince of Prussia governed in 
his name, the tone of Germany had become much 
more decided, and the Danish Government could 
hardly flatter itself that the German Confederation 
would quietly look on while one of its members, if 
only the Duchy of Holstein, was taken from it by on 
act of violence. In England tho feeling was very 
strong at tho time, and in Parliament a very in¬ 
fluential voice was raised in favour of sending a few 
thousand red-coats into the Duchies to frighten away 
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the army of Germany. Another element came in. 
The most charming and justly popular Princess of 
Wales was the daughter of the German prince who 
-had been chosen by the Great Powers as King of 
Denmark, not so much on account of his being a 
Prince of Schleswig-Holstein GlUcksburg, as on 
account of his being the husband of a German 
princess who, after the resignation of several rela¬ 
tions, was in the direct lino of succession to the throne 
of Denmark. 

In any other country this sentiment of chivalry 
might possibly have carried the whole nation into 
4^ war with its oldest ally; in England the memory 
of Waterloo was not yet quite extinct, and some, at 
all events, of bor statesmen had not allowed them¬ 
selves to be blinded ns to the real state of the case, the 
rights of the German Confederation as the protector 
of every one of its members, and tho rights of Hol¬ 
stein, and indirectly of Schleswig, as independent 
principalities, united to Denmark by a personal union 
only, which must cease with the extinction of tho 
male line. England has been much blamed by Danish 
and other publicists for having left Denmark in the 
lurch; but it should nevor bo forgotten that, though 
England in tho London Treaty had recognized tho 
integrity of Denmark as a European necessity, it had 
never promised any material aid to the old or to tho 
new king, and could not be expected to rash in where 
the other signatories of tho London Protocol dreaded 
to go. Hence what happened afterwards when the 
new King of Denmark maintained the Danish claims 
on Schleswig and part of Holstein was oxnctly what 
might have been foreseen in spite of the troubled state 
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of the political Atmosphere of Europe. The Germanic 
Confederation did not abdicate its rights or its duties 
in obedience to the wishes of the Great Powers, or 
even of some of its own mem ben, but ordered a mili¬ 
tary execution against Denmark. When that military 
execution was entrusted in the end to Austria and 
Prussia, the result could hardly be doubtful. The 
bravo Danish army after a valiant resistance was de¬ 
feated, and Austria and Prussia then occupied the two 
Albingian principalities in the name of the German 
Confederation. 

What followed afterwards, however important in 
its consequences, is of no interest to us in studying 
the question of Uio rights of Denmark and Germany 
in their contest over the principalities of Schleswig 
and Holstein. The German Confederation as such 
never doubted the rights of the Augustenburg line. 
Prussia, however, soon began to take a new view. It 
saw that tliero was only one remedy for the weakness 
of Germany us a European Power, only one way of 
preventing the repetition of a Treaty of London, in 
which Germany, in reality the strongest Power in 
Europe, had been openly treated as a quantity 
ndgligeabU, namely a real unification of Gonnany 
with the exclusion of Austria, and under the hegemony 
of Prussia. Prussia staked her very existence on the 
realisation of this ideal, and naturally, as in a strugglo 
for life or death, disregarded all obstacles that stood 
in her way. Bismarck with his enormous personal 
influence on the King persuaded him to disregard the 
rights of the Augustenburg line, bocauae ho considered 
the addition of a new independent principality in the 
north of Germany, and in possession of the harbour of 
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Kiel, as ft source of weakness and possible danger to 
that United Germany of the future for which ho had 
laliourcd so long, and for which he was ready to sacri¬ 
fice everything. Fortune was on his side, ho played 
Fa banque / and ho won. Well might ho aay Audacet i 
fvrtunu jnvat, and well did he say Inter armu silent 
leges, and not only leges, but also jura. No one was 
more fully convinced of the rights of the Ducal line 
of Auguatcnburg than he was. We know now from 
his own letter on what terms ho was ready to recog¬ 
nize these rights, and to allow to the Duke Frederick, 
eldest son of Duke Christian Augustus, an independent 
sovereignty. But events were marching too fast for 
carrying out these smaller arrangements, and at a time 
when kingdoms liko Hanover were simply annexed by 
force of anns, it was not likely that better terms 
would be granted by victorious Prussia to the small 
principalities of Schleswig-Holstein and their legiti¬ 
mate Duke. 

In the book before us, which has been very care¬ 
fully compiled, aud against which we havo but one 
complaint to make, namely tliat it contains 800 
closely printed pages, the events which followed the 
execution os ordered by tho Gorman Confederation 
against Denmark, and tho occupation as carried out 
by Prussia and Austria, are fully detailed. Austria 
and Prussia soon began to quarrel over the adminis¬ 
tration of the two principalities, Prussia in Schleswig, 
Austria in Holstein, and when Austria, against the 
wish of Prussia, actually summoned the Holstein 
estates to assemble and to settle their constitution 
under the Duko of Schleswig- Holstein-Augustenburg, 
the die was cast. Prussia, however, had at the time 
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ia,ooo men in Schleswig, Austria but 5,aoo in Hol¬ 
stein, so that when an outbreak of war between these 
two Powers seemed imminent, nothing remained but 
to withdraw the Austrian corps d'amUe as quickly as 
possible, and to leave Prussia in military possession of 
both Duchies. How woll Prussia was preparod for 
war was shown by the events that followed in rapid 
succession. In Juno, 1866, Austria brought forward 
a motion in the already expiring Diet of Frankfort to 
issue a decree of military exocution against Prussia. 
But on the day after this motion was accepted, 
June 15, 1866, Prussia declared war against Hanover, 
Electoral Hesse, and Saxony, conquered them, and 
after having thus secured its safety in the rear 
marched boldly into Bohemia, and in seven weeks 
broke the whole power of Austria, while, by an 
agreement with Bismarck, Italy declared war at the 
same time against Austria. 

When we consider that the battle of Sadowa, which 
left Prussia the sole master in Germany, had its 
natural sequence in the battle of Sedan, which left 
the French Emperor prostrate before the armies of 
Germany, wo shall be better able to understand the 
deep historical importance of tike long ignored trad 
long ridiculed Schleswig-Holstein Question. No one 
who wishes to understand the history of Germany, 
and afterwards of the whole of Europe from the year 
1848, can dispense with a careful study of that 
question, which, as we hope to have shown, is by no 
means so intricate ns it has been represented. With 
all respect for oar diplomatists we cannot help feeling 
that any English solicitor would, after a very few 
days, have been able to place the true aspect of that 
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question in the clearest light before any English jury 
at the very time when the greatest English statesmen 
and the greatest English newspapers went on de¬ 
claring day after day that it was a question far 
beyond the reach of any ordinary understanding. 
No lawyer would be forgiven for declaring his 
incompetence to form an opinion on the facts 
placed before him, and on the rights and grievances 
of the different claimants of the throne of Schleswig- 
Holstein after the death of Frederick the Seventh of 
Denmark. 

It is this purely personal question which is evidently 
very near to the hearts of the two authors of the book, 
SchlctAoig-HoUteint liefreiung, and it is for that very 
reason that this publication will always retain its 
historical value. Though it in free from the spirit of 
mere partisanship, its authors do not wish to conceal 
their strong feelings of sympathy and odmiration for 
the chief sufferer in the liberation of Schleswig- 
Holstein, namely the Duke Frederick, whose beautiful 
portrait adorns their volume. 

There ore historians who look upon the great events 
which we have witnessed in our time as the inevitable 
result of forces beyond the control of individual*. To 
them all political convulsions such ns the violent 
collision between Prussia and Austria, and the sub¬ 
sequent intervening struggle between Germany and 
France, are like earthquakes long foreseen by seiamo- 
logical politicians, and impossible to bo retarded, ac¬ 
celerated, or warded off by any personal efforts. 
They would scout the idea that if Lord Palmerston ’h 
heart hod been less of a c<eur Idjer, or if he had not 
felt himself hampered by the Don Pacifico affair, or if 
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the Protocol of London had not been signed by him, 
the conflict between Denmark and Germany would 
not have reached its acute stage, and the buttles of 
Sadowa and Sod an would never have been fought. 
Eveiything in history, os in nature, takes place, ac¬ 
cording to them, in obedience to laws which allow of 
no modification by the hand of man. Yet they should 
not forget that even an avalanche is sometimes set 
lolling by the flight of birds, and that a lucifer match 
carelessly trodden on by a sentinel may cause the 
explosion of a powder magazine. It may bo quite 
true that when a great avalanche is once set in motion, 
overwhelming whole forests and destroying village 
after village, we cannot expect that one singlo tree 
or one single chalet should bo able to urrest its course. 
But the true liistorian, however much he may feel 
inclined to sou in history, as in nature, a procesg of 
evolution, cannot and ought not to forget the indi¬ 
viduals who act or who suffer in the birth and death 
struggles of humanity. If ho did, he would deprive 
history of all its human interest, of its dramatic 
character, and its moral lessons. Could wo really 
understand the events of the socond half of our 
century without a study of such personal characters 
m Queen Victoria, the Emperor Napoleon, the German 
Emperor, Moltke, Bismarck, and Mr. Gladstone ? In 
one sense overy private 6oldier of the German army 
who loft houso, home, and family, to die at St. Privat 
inny be said to have decided the fate of Germany and 
of Europe. If the German army, os drilled by Moltke, 
was the horse that won the race, it was Bismai ck who 
was the jockey and knew how to ride it and to make 
it win. 
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If, then, in the Schleswig-Holstein struggle also, we 
want to know its authors, its martyrs, and its heroes, 
the name of Duke Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein 
ought never to bo forgotten. He was bom to a ducal 
throne in one of the most delightful and prosperous 
provinces of Germany. He whs, if any German 
princo, convinced of the necessity of a real union of 
Germany, and of a union, as he thought, under the 
auspices of Prussia. He, more than fttiy other German 
princo, was ready to give up any of his princely rights 
and privileges that might conflict with the require¬ 
ments of a strong central power wielded by Prussia. 
Under the most trying circumstances and at a time 
when many a German patriot hesitated between 
Austria and Prussia, he never seems to have swerved 
in hie loyalty to Prussia and in his personal devotion 
to King William the First, afterwards the first German 
Emperor, to the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess, 
afterwards tho Emperor and Empress Frederick. 
There is only one voice among those who know him 
best ns to his noble character and the high principles 
by which ho himself was guided through life. Sybcl, 
the groat historian, who knew’ him well and who 
seems to have long suspected that Bismarck wished 
to incorporate the Duchies in Prussia rather than to 
support their independence under their own Duke, 
said in the Prussian Chamber: 

‘And who is that Duke of Augustenburgl He is 
the living expression of the lights and of the in¬ 
separability of the Duchies. His name is to a brave 
German race in tho north tho bearer of all that 
makes life worth living, the bearer of freedom and 
nationality. He is strong in his very weakness, 
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because his own people desire him, so that whether 
an appeal were mode to the estates or to universal 
suffrage in Schleswig-Holstein, his title would bo 
unanimously proclaimed between Eider and Kdnigsau. 
... So long as this state of things continues he will 
be invincible, for the freedom of a united and deter¬ 
mined people is invincible. I know that the Schleswig- 
Holstein people reckon among their rights—and these 
rights the Duke has declared that he will respect—as 
tho first and most precious right the claim of the male 
line to the succession in the principalities. They do 
not wish to become Prussian. They wish to remain 
Gorman, and they will follow Prussia with then- 
warmest and grateful sympathies so long only as 
Prussia itself moves forward in the road of a truly 
German policy.’ 

All over Germany the Duke was trusted and loved, 
and we have the strongest testimony of his numerous 
friends as to the straightforward, unselfish, and truly 
noble character shown by him throughout all his trials. 
The very names of his friends enable us to judge what 
kind of man he was. His best friends were the 
Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia, tho unfortunate 
Emperor Frederick, and his eminent and high-minded 
wife, the late Prince Consort, the Grand Duke of 
Baden, and such men os Baron Roggotibach, George 
von Bunsen, and many others whose names are less 
known in this country but highly respected in their 
own. He had no enomics except at Copenhagen ami 
at Berlin. Bismarck know that tho Duke hud power¬ 
ful friends, and that even in his weak news he was 
a power that had to be reckoned with. What part 
the young Duke formed in the old statesman’s political 
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calculations Bismarck has openly stated himself. Ho 
declared in the Prussian Chamber on December 20, 
1866: 'I have alwuys held to this climax, that 
personal union with Denmark would he better than the 
existing state of things; that an independent sovereign 
would be bettor than such personal union, and that 
union with Prussia would be better than an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign.’ Tho Duke was not strong enough 
to cope with such an antagonist, but even when after 
the bottle of Sadowa all his chances of succeeding to 
hiH rightful throne were gono, ho was able to rejoice 
in the liberation of his Duchies from a foreign yoke. 
He joined the Bavarian contingent of the German 
army in the war against Fiance, and assured the 
German Emporor in a letter of July 28, 1870, that in 
the national war against Franco all other questions 
must stand aside, and that every German had hut 
one duty to fulfil, to defend the integrity of Germany 
against her enemies! No attempt was ever made by 
the deposed Duke and his family to disturb the peace 
of Germany by a now assertion of their old rights. 
The Duke felt that ho had done his duty to his 
country and his family to the very utmost, and that 
he might retire with honour from an impossible 
contest. 

By a kind of poetical justice, this self-denial on 
the part of tho Schleswig-Holstein family has met 
with a great reward. Prince Christian, the brother of 
Duke Frederick, married a daughter of Queen Victoria, 
the kind-hearted and beloved Princess Helena, and 
has found a now sphere of usefulness in a country so 
closely akin to his nativo land; while his niece, the 
daughter of Duke Frederick, was actually chosen by 
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the present German Emperor os his consort. So that 
in future the blood of Schleswig-Holstein, blended 
with that of Hoherutollorn, will run in the veins 
of tho Kings of Prussia and the German Emperors. 
Let those who like call all this men accident; 
to a thoughtful historian it cannot but convey 
a lesson, even though he may hesitate to put it 
into words. 
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Wellington.—Dint or thk Dukr or 
Wai.i.iwrroN. By the Rev. G. R. 
OtJtliJ, M.A. Crown Svo.. 3*. 6A. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &o. 

Arnold.—S kar anii I.AN111L Hy Sn BiAMmy (The late Lady). 

ICdwin ArnoUL With 71 Ubniratkm*. j a Voyagk in tiir • Surinam '; Our 


Kowin Aknuui. With 71 Illustration*. 

Crown 8va. y. U 

Hitkor (Sir S. W.). 

Khiht Yrars in Ckyi-on. With 6 
I llvatniiont Crown tro. 31. <W. 

Tub Riplk ani> tiir HoiiNii in C'ky- 
lain. With 6 1 r.nstmtioos. Cr. 8vo,. 
y.6J. 

Ball (John! 

Thk Ai.vink Guiuk Kceonm ucicrf 

mkI Reviled 00 behalf o*T the Alpine 

Chib, l<y W. A. H. Coomduk. 

Vol. I. Thk Wkthirn Alps; The 
Alpine Regie*, Sonlft of the Rlvone 
Valley, from ibe Col de Tend* 10 tl* 
Sini|i(m> l’a*s With 9 New nnd 
Rneel Maps. Crown Svra, 1 as. no. 

Hints ahi> None*. Practical akii 


Hour on tnk. Ockan m« Ri.ktkn 
Months. 

CirArae/ /Aition. With Map sad ft* 
Illustrations. Crown Ivo.. 71. 6 A. 

’ Sitvrr l.Urory 1 RAUiso. With M 
111 11*1 rations Crown Sro., y. CJ 
r*f»D, FJitim With 60 | 3 '*«ra¬ 
tion*. 410.. 6/. sewed. U. doth, 
Sc/uvJ KAMrm. With 37 Ittrotralion* 
Kcp., aLeloth, or y while parchment. 

SuKMiiMc and Storm in thk F.a»t. 
CeJr*.-/ EAitim. Willi 1 Maps nod 
114 Illnslratkmt. CrownBvo ,71 Ci 
Pffv/.rr hAUitm. Will. 103 Ilium a - 
lions. 4to..(W. »rw*d. it. doth 
In thk Tradx*. tmr TRnpics. and 
thk • Roaming Forma’. 

CaU»rt EAilim. With Map nnrf a-ao 
Hluur.iiioeM. Crown Svo.. yr. bA. 


SclKNTiriC, H)R TRAVRIJ.hr* IN | in.\, 7 r!ik«. Cr!™,? . 7/7 

THK Alt* : Iwing a Revision of the lThmratlons. Crown »vo.. 71. bA. 

(hvonl Introduction to the 'Al|>iiK' Browning.—A Girl's WANrocmiNN 
Guide'. Crown 8vo.. y. bol in HuNOAXY. By H. Fj.ijcn Ilaoww- 

Bent-—Tint KutNKO emuso* MASH '?“• Whh Map and no Illustrations 
ONALAKU: besnj a Record of Kxeuvs- Crown 8vo.. y. Orf. 
lion and Bxpfarnlion In 1B91. By J, Fronde IJamks A.). 

TintODORK Bknt. With 1 ly tllustra- ocrana : or Kngkuvt and her Ccfcwtcs. 
tinns Crown Bvo., ji. 6 A. VVilh o IDsshationa. Crown 8vo.. 


OTRANA : or Ragland and her OAmics 
Wilh 9 lOnsliKtionA Crown 8v».. 

Bleknol).—'T ravkl and AnvEwruxn V M - 

IN NORTHERN ytlURNSI-ANia By THK BNW.ISN IN TMR WlWTlRtNM; 

ARTHUR C. Ricxmku. With R4 Plates or. the Dow of Ulytscs With 9 Ulus- 
nnd aa Illustrations in lb* Ten. 8 vcl, trillions. Cr. 8*0., at. bds. a/. M. d. 
* 5 * Howttt-—Vl*m TO Rue All 

Broasoy.-VoTAOKS AND Travriji or I’lacks, Old Halls, ttstil^. 

Ixnro Rmasakv. K.C.B-, D.C.L., 186a- Scenes Illustrative of Strtbng Pi 
1894. Amtngod and Edited I7 Captain ia English Hhlory nnd Pooht. 
SlEardi ky Wiijiot. a vols. Cr. William llowriT. With 80 il 


llowltt.—V isit* to Rkmarrarsjc 
I’ l.Ar.Tt*. OVI Halls. ftutle-FKIds. 
Scenes llluslrntive of StnVing Psasages 
la rtnglisb Hhlory nnd PoeOY. By 
William llowrrr. With SollbMrn- 


tki*A- Crown 8«n. y. Et. 







S UONHUANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND OFNHRAl. WORKS. 

Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, ftc.— 

Knight («.».V . j 

1 “aSKV?££h r« 1 T^Uoe ! ^UMme and a Map. U. 


Svo.. 31. M, 

Whhu THREE ElBIEEx Meet : a Nar¬ 
rative of Recent Travel in K»»hrinr. 
Western Tibet, Balliatnn. I-tdak. 
Oilgit. and the adjoining CoaiHM. 
Well a Mar "“l S4 lUrntmticna. 
Cr. Bva. y. W. 

THE ■ Falcon’ on the Baltic: a 
Voyage from London to1 Copenhn*«i 
in a T>f« Tonno-. Wnh 10 PuU- 
page Illustration,!. Or. 8 nx. y. 6 S. 
Looa. - Peaks AH!* PINES: another 
Ko^ay Booh. Dyl\ A. Uces W«h6j 
Illustrations aiwl Photograph* by the 
Author. Crown 8»o., 6a 
LMiaud Cluttorbuck.—8. C. 1887• 
A RamiiLK IN Bhitiiii ColAiMniA. By 
I. A. i.kkc and W. J. Ci.prrwwuc*. 
WHS Map and 75 Illustrationa. Cr.Svo.. 
|f.6rf. 

Mnodonnld. — Tux Gold Coa*t : 
Past anti P8KSEKT. By OM.CE 
Macron,M. i>, Director of Education 
and H.M, lnipcna of SdiooU for the 
OeM Coocl Colony and tho Protectorate. 
With 3a Illustrationa Cr. Bvo., 7/. 6 *f. 


l*i. ks. By W, P. Haskett Smith. 
With IlUistrauoni by BlJME Ca»*. nnd 
Norni-rous Plana. 

!*iut l. England. i6mo.. y. 6rf. 

PlW II. WALES AND IWU.AKU. 
i6nux. t/. W. 

Step bon. — THK Playground o* 
rJkOPE (T'" Aim). By Leslie 
S nentSti. With 4 Illustration*. Crown 

THRbI^IN' NORWAY. By Two of 
Them. With i» Map and » tlUnUj- 
tlona. Cr. Bvo.. ar. I nerda. ai. 6A. doth. 

Tyndall (John). 

TlIK GLACIERS OH THK ALTS : linn* n 
Narrative of Kxoamons and Amnia 
An Aocoiinl of the Origin nnd l*heno- 
rnona of Ghkdm. ..n«1 an fepwilHM 
of the Physical Princmlcn 10 trtwlt 
they are related. With 61 Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo.. 6*. 6/. not. 
Hours oh ExmtcisR in tiik Alts. 
With 711 lustra lions. Cr.Bvo. ,6*. Mart. 
Vivian.— Sr.aviA: tire Poor Man's 
Paradise. By HUE MET Vivian. M.A.. 
Officer of the Royal Order of Takes©. 
With Map nnd Portrait of King Alex¬ 
ander. 8V0..15*. 


Veterinary Medicine, &c. 

ftAr '■““•I’sseswtJ® 


A TEEATtK on THE Diseases oh the 
D oo: lieiivg a Manual of Canine Pa- 
tholoey. Especially e dafMd tor the 
me of Velerinory Prattltkmart and 
Stodenta With 88 Ittns. 8so.. 101 &f. 

A TsBATlfcK ON TIIK DtWAAE* OH 
THE ox: being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology. especially adapted for 
the use of Veterinary PracWi. eras 
and Student*. With a Ptaiexand 117 
Woodcuts. 8vo.. iy. 

A TREATISE ON THE UlSEASK* t'HTHE 
SiiEttr : lying a Manual uf Ovine 
Pathology for the use of Veterinary 
Practitioners and Students. With 
Coloured Plate anil 99 Woodcut*. 
#*o.. its. 

Outlines oh Hcjoink An ATONY: a 
Manual tor th. uae of Veterinary 
StiHlents in the Dissecting Room. 
Crown Bvo., ys. 6 i. 


Bart. With j6 p»g» of Illustration* 
8t©.. as. M. net. 

Buh minor. — The Anooxa Goat 

(poWadicd under the auspices of die 
South African Angora Goet Breeden' 
Association), and n Paper on the Oslrfch 
(reprinted from the TfUfilt tor 
March. 1807). Wv.lt 06 Ilhutralioea. 
B« S. C f uoNWHIfiirr Schreiner. 
Svo., 10 1. 6 A. 

■ Btonehniig©.’— Tne Doc in Health 
and Disease. By 'Stonehenge'. 
With 78 Wood Engraving* 8vo ..71. U. 

Youatt (Wru.lAN). 

The House. Revisod and enlarged. By 
W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. With g> 
Wood Engraving* 8vo., yr. M. 
The DOO. Revised nod enlarged. With 
3J Wood Engravings. Bvo., 6 a 



LONGMANS AND CJ. S STANDARD AND ORNRRAL WORKS. 


*c. Wko a Map*. 33 Plates. and 17a 
IlliuUAiicm in tbc Ten. Crown *n>.. 
1 or. to. 

ATH 1 .ET 1 CS. By Montague Sheas- 
MAM. With Chapters 00 Athletics nt 
Sdiool by W. Beaches Thomas ; AiL- 
mic Sport* in Amt-rica by C. H. Sher¬ 
rill ; ■ Contribution on Paner-chvsitw 
by W. KvB, and an Introduction by Sir 
Kicuaku Wewtwi, QC.. M.P. With 
ta PklM and 37 llfaurntlMM in the Ten. 
Crown too., tot. to. 

WO GAME SHOOTING. By Cuts 
PlULUm-WoiJAT. 

Vol. I. ArKK .l AND AMERICA- With 
Conlributicmt by Sir SAMl-kl W. 
Bark*. W. C. Oswri.i., F. C. 
Selous, Ac. With 30 Phut and 
<7 DJnunitions in the Te*L Crown 
«v©., lor. to 

Vol II. Eusocs, Am a. and th* 
Arctic Regions. WdUCoatributiun 
by Lient.-Caiooel R. Hkiik* Percy, 
Mnjoc Algernon C Hkrks Piom.y, 
Ac. With 17 P'r.uci *nd 56 lllim- 
iratioat in the Tot Crown Sro., 
tor. to. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. UrroADroOT. 
R.E With Con trilml ions by A. H. 
Horn. Sydenham Dixon, W. f. 
Po*t>. Ac. With 11 1‘fatcs. 19 Hint- 
trillions In the Teat, nnd numerous 
Diagrams Crown too. , lor. to. 

COURSINO AND PA 1 X.ONRY. By 
Handing Cox, C11.ta1.cs Richard¬ 
son, mvd the Hon. Gerald I.aackixk* ; 
With so I lutes snd sj lUininuiottt In 
the Teat. Crown *vo., tot. to. 

CRICKET. By A. O. SriSEL, and tbc 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Con- 
tnl'uiront by Andrew Lang. W. O 
Uraok. P. Gals, Jtc- With 13 Plata 
anrl 53 IIhi'trations in the Tctt. Crown 

8Yu., tot. to. 


Sport and Paatime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edited by HIS ORACE THR DUKE OP BKAUPORT K O. umI 
A. E T. WATSON. 

Complete » 39 Volumes. Crown He. Price 101. to. each Volume. Cloth 

tloot l? Miss UGH, Viscount DlUON.I ry Pitta and 44 Illustrations in He 

Teal. Crown 8»o.. iot. to. 

By Mr*. Ijij.y Grove, 
P.R.G.S. With Cootriboiiont by Mia 
Middleton. Tbe Hon. Mia. Astty. 
yack. Ac With Musical Enntples. 
and 38 Pull-page Kates and 9] llhrt. 
l',nlo.it In the Teat. Cr. Bto. km to. 
DRIVINO, By Ills Ones tbc lue Dukk 
or Bkauroet. K.O. With Ccatribn- 
lions by A E. T. WATSON. tbe Rari.<* 
Onslow. Ac With 13 Plata and 54 
Illiutrations In tbe Teat. Crown 8vo.. 
tor. to. 

PKNCING. IIOXING, AND WREST¬ 
LING. By Wai.tkr H. Pollock. 
P. C. Grove, C. Piryost, E M. 
MITCHELL, and Walt** Armstrong. 
WUh 18 flntcs nnd 34 Illustrations in 
the TeaL Cro-.a 8yo., io«. to . 
PISHING. By H. ChOLMOKIWIXY-PEN- 
NELL. 

Vol. I. Stutox akd TBotrr. Willi 
Contributions by H. R. FRANCIS, 
Major John P. TRaiii-sk*. Ac. 
With 9 Plates and numerous llhntra- 
liomt <A Tackle. Ac. Crown 8™.. 
lor. to. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coasts 
Piatt. With Contributioos by tbe 

Mabquis or EXBTRR. WIU.IAH 

Senior. G. Christopher Davh» 
Ae. With 7 Plates and namcrout 
UiuKrations of Tackle. Ac. Crown 
8*0.. tor. to. 

FOOTBALL By Montague Shear- 
man. W. J. Oakley, G. Oi Stum. 
Prank Mrrcincix, Ac. With 19 Mates 
and js IDuilrnlions in tbe Ten. Cr. 
Bivx, tor. to. 

GOLF. By Moral* G. HimitiNsoN. 

Wilb Coatnbutices by llw Ri. Hun. A. 

i DALyoint, M.P.. Sir Walter 
imikon. Ban., Andrew I.ako, Ac. 
With 33 Plates nnd $7 Illustrations in 
live Terri. Cr. 8ya. ton to. 
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Sport and Pastim *- eontinutd. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— amtimad 

HUNTING .By I -®[%. and CMOT. tly Low. 

Vf IicAOiojr. K.a. "**. s “* * , v/aiainoiiam aadNirR aim Patn*- 


Mown. With C«uril»N»on' by the < 
EAKi.wSuinn.il AW« BWMISlIUll. 
Rev. K. W. I. DAVisa. 0. H. I**©- 
man, Ac. With < H«a awl S4 <«"*• 
Unlioni to Ihe Text. Uown 8vo.. 
tor. M. 

MOUNTAINIUJRING. B)rC T. D*NT. 
Wit* Coolrihutiocs by Ito Riftht Hon. 

b Batch. M.R.. Sir MArtiN Conway. 

. W. Pabhiumai. C. It Matiihwk. 
Ac. Will. ijPUtce and 91 lllv»u*i»n* 
in ll* ItoL Crown tro.. to*. 64 . 

POETRY OK SPORT fTHE).—Mealed 
l,y IjKUIJtT Pbkk. WMl a Chapter cm 
Allmwn. IO S^*t by Anuwitw 
I.AKC awl a Siirci.il l*n*N» to the 
StetaU? IJbneybjr A. tL T. Wat- 
MIN- Will. y I lain awl 74 « 


lions is the T'est. Crown Avo.. to 1. 64. 

RACING AND STKKPlJt-CHAStNCl. 
Hy Ihe KANL Of Surr0i.ll AND BUNN. 
SMINK, W. a CXAVKN. the llt'K. r. 
Lawijtv. Abtwux Cotkntkv. And 

A. K. T. Watson. W«h KrootMptecr 
and 56 IKwrtrnlUwatotbeText. Crown 
8vo.. 1 or. 6.1. 

RIDING AND 1*0CO. By Captain 

Komlmt Wet*, J. MORAY BxuvrN, 
T. K. Dai*. the V»W Dun* or 1*AU- 
rocr.ihe lCABl.urSurror.lt anuHbb*- 
suite. Ac- With 18 Platen and 41 
lltauattons in the Text- Crown 8*0 .. 
iol 64. 

ROWING. By R- P. P. Rows and C. 
M. Pitman. Wnh ampler* on Steer- 
toe hy C P. SK«OCn«.o, ami r. C. 
Huai; Metropolitan Rowinjtb* &. I.H 
Bl.ANC Smith ; und on PUNTING by 
P. W. SQUIB*. With 7J Illustrations. 
Crown Ito., iot. 64. 

SICA FISIUNO. By loll* Bicx*xot**. 
Sir H. W. G0M-l«Nnil. AljwBti C. 
II am mswoitk. JUMl W. Sknkim. With 
n 1'tiH-unue Ptotes and *75 !«“«*>•; 
tkMH to ll* Text. Crown Bvo.. tor. 64. 


WAlAlNOiiAMiusdSirR Abril 1 ‘ATN*- 
OAU.wkT. tWi. Wnh ConirilHi- 
UMia l«y ihe lion. Gkuaiji Uv 

OHLUCSMldA. J STOANT-WoB-n-KT. 

With 11 Males and 9$ lUwst/smuw* 
to ihe Text. Crown 8vo.. io». 64 . 

Vol II. Moo* anii MAMIL By Loim 
Waiainciiam nnd Sir Ralph 
UAU.WKT. Bart. With Contributions 
by l/i AH Co VAT and 1 .obuCiiaaI.i» 
LKMNOX Kami. With 8 Plate* and 
» Illustrations la the Test. C rown 
Bro.. toe. 6 4 . 

SKATING. CURLINO. TOBOGGAN. 
INU. By J. M. HBATitam;. C. O. 
TKawtrrr. T Maxwkm. WmiAM. 
Kev. John Kkbb. Uhmomh IIa**, 
|(KNIV A. Bu«:tc. Ac. With i» rtota 
and *79 IlluMmiRini in the Test. Cr. 
8«o . tor. 64 . 

SWIMMING. ByAwntlNAl.nSlNn.Aiit 
iumI William IIknmv, Hon. Sw*. ol 
the l/fr-SavimfSociety, With 13 Mate* 
owl it* Ulus!ration* In the lost. Cr. 
8 . 0 .. iol 64. 

TEN N IS. LAWN TEN N IS. RAC- 
KId'S, AND Fives, lly J. M. nwl 
C «• IlHATHOOnL K. O. PlJtTUHLL- 
Umivkuik. .-.nd A. C. AiNliK*. with 
CneinUHton* 1 ? tlie lion. A. I.rrr*i- 
TON. W. C. MAaSMALL. Mr** I- DtN.. 

He. WUh ta Mote* awl 67 lUottra- 
laons In the Teat. Crown 8*>., iol &/. 

YACHTING. 

Vol. I. CauiMNO. CONVTOtltTTtON >•» 
Yachts. Yacht Raunh Kuijcs, 
FirriHO/Jtrr, Ac. »r Sir Kuwait n 
Suu.ivAN. Ban.. 'I'll* Eabi. op 
PKMBBOK*. LOW' rtKAMKr. K.C.U., 
C 1 C. SKriiSMrrii. C.U.. O. I.. 
Watson, R. T. Pbitiwktt. R. K. 
Knn;ht, Ac. With at PtobM anti 
03 IllmUMioaa to the Text. Crown 
wo. 10*. 64 . 

Vol. II. Yacht Club*. YachtiNO in 
Aubmica and tub Couihik*, Yacht 
Racing, Ac. By R. T. I'«it«:hktt, 
Til* MABUUM OP DUWCKIN ANSI 
Ava, K.P.. Trot Kaw. or Onhaiw. 
Jambs Aft Kubban. Ac. With « 
Plates him I 160 HUutniliona to the 
Text. Crown ho., 101. 64 . 



AOA OMANS AM, CO.'S STANDARD A NO GHNURAL WORKS. 


Sport and Pastime continual. 

Fur, Feather and Fin Series. 

Edited by A. R T. Watson. 

• • T,. v-, P™* *'■.•** Volume. Oolfc. 

. Tit lotaair, art ala iuutd ialf-hoatd ia /Mtirr, wli gill tot. Tit fititt 
it iai/ruta all P*+»Utn. 

TIIE PARTRIDGE. Natural Hiittry. : RED DRER. 

■- l hr Key. H. A. MACnnUnowi 


if) the , 
SinAiag, 


_ . - - *>y A.J. stl-art-Wortcst: 

Caoitry. by GxrotQB SAiNTsnuiir. 
With it UtuMrutons and ranovt Du- 
Knuni in the Text. Crown Bwi. y. 
THE GROUSE. Netaral /Hatty, by the 
R«». H. A. MACPllcuoN Siootiar, 
by A. J. STVAKT-Wokn.Kv; Ctelury, 
by Ucoiqb Saints aoxy. With 13 
Illustrations Anri nrioos Diagrams 
In tbf Tost Crown ho., jt 
Tllli PHEASANT. Natural Hillary, fay 
tbe Rex. II. A. Macj-iiu msoh ; Moating, 
by A. J. STVa«t-W oim.KT; Caoitry. 
hy AL>.XAND*N IkNSSSHAND Wllh IO 
IlNutrations And tartan Dfctgnmi. 
Crown in., 51. 

THE HARE Natural Hillary, by the 
key. H. A. Mai mission ; Siaatiag, 
*~ «i» Hon. GT.HALO L.AACKIJ.K* | 
by Chakucs Richardson; 


Hun Hog, by J. S. Oltimms anil UH.‘ i PIKE AND PERCH. By 
UWIJUAN; Lmiarytr, Cot. KRNNKY John I 1 ICKKRDYKU. awl ACKXANDRR 

Hkshsxt. With 9 IIIHA Of. Byo.. JA 


Natural tHilary, by 
tlw Re». H. A. Micranuis; Drtr 
Stalling, by Cahkron or Iax-mih. 
stag Huai lag. by VIscmiin KssiNr.. 
ton; Caoitry, by AutAsriKi Inn ct 
Siu-vn. Web 10 llluslr-iuoas. Crown 
Sro., y. 

THE RABBIT, By Jakks Knui-Ku 
HARTtNC. With « Chapter on Coolnry 
by At r.XAStir.lt InNB* Shako. Wuh 
to IlhiuraiKMis. Crown 8nx, y, 

TilE KAI.MUN. By the Hon. A K 
DathoSkx-Hahtiy. With Chapters on 
the I aw of Sn'.mon-Pbinnj: hy ClAUli 
OribCt.Al IV.NNAWT; Cookery. hy 

Aixcxandkr Imnks Smash. With B 
llhutratiom. Crown 8 yo. ««. 

THE TROUT. By the Masoossa nr 

OkASny. With Chaputt o«i Breeding 

of Trout by Col. H. Cuitakoc; .m 3 
Cookery, by At kxahiikr Innks 
-Shanti. With is Ilhmntiunt. Cron 
Bro,. _ 

W. Sa.HlOR. 


Innas Sit a no. 


[Ntar.y raagy. 


Biokardyko.— Day* or My Lift on 
Wa rusts Frcsm ano Salt. and otiir* 
PAr-tckK By John Bjckkkoykr. With 

Pl.olCHCtching Krootapirc* And B Pull- 
twg* inuctratioas. Crown Bro.. (it. 

Blaokburne. — Mr. Bi.aikhuusx's 
Gamka at CnsSS. Sr letted. Anno¬ 
tated nod Arranged by H imtetf. Edited, 
with n Biographac*! Sketch ind a brief 
History of Rhndfold Chest, by P. 
Amoknsom Gmaiiam. Bra. ?j. 6 . 1 . net. 

Cswthorn# and Horod—ROTAL 
Ascot : its History And it* Associations. 
By Gkorcix J AMtcs Cawtmornk And 
Ricnaro S Knot). With j* PlAtis 
And 106 llluuratioos in the Text Demy 
Ala, ju, 6rf. at). 

DEAD SHOT (TIIKJ: or, Sporttanans 
ComptrU Guide. Heine a Trsnlise cm 
the U»e of the Gun. with Rodinwmtary 
And FkihMnf IxuaOoa in the Art of 
Shooting Game of aH kinds. Alto 
Giunc-drWitag. Wildfowl and I’ifcon- 
ahooring,IVic-luakwiR etc. BjtMaxav 
han. With awmeroUA ICxatrution*. 
Crown Byo.. iw 6/. 


Kills.—CHMB Scanks ; or. Shod And 
Bright Games of Chou. roMtcscd And 
Arranged by J. H- Bu.iv M.A. Byo.. 
*l (at- 

Folknrd.—T kk Wild-Kowlxr : A 
TreitiM on Fowliop. Ancient nnd 
Modern; daon(4iyr also of Decoy* 
nod Flight-pendt, Wildfowl Sbonting. 
Gunnincpams. Sbootinc-yAchtt, *c- 
Alto Kowtow m the Frnt And in Kor ei rw 
Conntnn, KockJowting, 4 c.. 4 c.. by 

H. c. Kot.KARO With 13 Kngn«ingt 
am Steal. And seraroJ Woodcou. Byo.. 
ISA 6 . 1 . 

Ford.—Tint Triroxv and Pnactm-kiw 
Ascmkay, Bt Huracr Kosd. New 
Kdaticei, tbceoughly Krytaed and Re 
written Iiy W. lltfTT. M A. Withe P«- 
feceby C J. LOKtiMAN. M.A Byo.. i*». 

Ford.--Mn>D'.kSKX County Crickrt 
CL vn. it6rl809. Written and Coat- 
piled by W. }. Ford. With Photo- 
grRyine Pnrtr-tM of V. E Walker. Bro., 
lot. net. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 


Francla.—A Bixw ox Ahniuno: or. 
Treatise on the Art of Fnhln* in every 
Branch; including fuli lllustr.ited Us* 
of Salmon Plies. By PnANCIS P*a»«.j*. 
Wllh Portrait nml Cotoural Plato*. 
Croon Svo. IS*. 

Qtbaon.—T obogganing on Cnooxxo 
Runs. By the lloo. Harhv Gin»n. 
With ConlrJiulioe.s by X. UR B. Sroicit. 
■.amouhI ‘ I.auv-Tooooqan*r ’. With 
*o lltoarntton*. Crown 8vo.. 6r. 

Qraham.—C ountry Pastimk* n« 
IlOYS. By P. ANUBKWJN GRAHAM. 
With *5* llhislmlions Irom IVnwin** 
and PSaloRY-jplu. C rown Svo . 31. 6rf. 

Hutchinson.— Thk Book or Gnu> 
and Goers» a. By Horack G. Hut¬ 
chinson. With Casitribalione by Mi»a 
Any Pasoor, H II. Hh.ton. I. H. 
Tayio*. H. I. WlltoirAM, and Messra 
Sin rON A 8MM. With ft Portraits, 
At. L■**• Crown 8ro,. 7*. 6rf. net 
Lane.— AxotiNo StfrcrciiB- By An- 
uisrr Lang. Wllh »o llhurtnuiosr*. 
Crown 8va, 31. M 

Xilltt* IAbthur). 

Cnoovrr: «• History. Rule*. And 
Scent*. Witli.jl'irl 1 -p*felllu« 4 nriio*» 
lw Uucicn IIayia, is lllu»u»i»wi* in 
the Test, next 37 Di**r*n*v Crown 
8sra, 6*. 

CMQUKT UP TO Data Containing 
Ihe Ideas and Teachings of tlw lad¬ 
ing Plavcrs nnd Champions. With 
tq Illustration* (ij I'ortraits). ami 
rtiinctmu IhnRr.inl* Svo., IOL 6of. 
rut 

L.onKni»n.-CiiK»» Opkninus. By 1 
I'kKUCRII K W. Jainiiuan. Pep. 8vi>., 
ai 6/. 


Moffht.— CKrCKBTTCniCKrr: Rhymra 
and Parodies. By DooolA* Moiyat. 
with Krootlipieoe by ihe late Sir Prank 
L oCKWoon..and tj Illustration* by the 
Aotlior. Cromirs.siW. 

Pork.—Tut Gam* on Oot.r. 

Wn mam Park, 

Go«*r 


- By 

___ __ Inn*., Champion 

Golfer, 18878^ With 17 Plate*amt *6 
Illustrations ia the Test. Cr. Svtx.yad/. 

Payne-Otlllway |Sir Kai-nk. UutJ. 
Lkttkms to Young Shoot**!. (Kim 
Series). On tnc Choice and Use of 
a Gun. With 41 IlhntraUoot Cr. 
tro. 7/. 6f. 

I acttsrs to Young Sho- rr*«* |So».ul 
Series). On the Production. ITrocnw. 
non. nod Killingof Game. W.thUsee- 
timu in Shouting Wood IhP»n. ami 
Breaking-in Ki-rocvcrv Wiih Por¬ 
trait and 103 IDnlUntimsv Crunn 
8 vo . las. U. 

Lktt»:«* to Young SiimmcR* I I hlnl 
Scries). CompfMng 11 Short Naiurnl 
History of the Wildfowl ila.it are Rwr 
or Common to tlw BrftMl Itkutd*. 
with Complete Directions in Sinning 
Wildfowl on the Const and Inland. 
With »oo I Hum radon*. Cr. «wx. t8«. 

Pola.— Tint Thkost OS' Tit* Mookun 
Scikntii’ic Gam* or Whist. By 
Wit.1.1 am Poi.*, P-R.S. Pop. Svo.. as. 6f. 

Proctor.— How to Pi-AY Wnmt: 
with Til* Law* ako Kthjuicttr on 
Wlttrr. By RicttAKIi A. Proctok. 
Crown 8vo.. 31. <V. 

Ribblesdal®-— lintO hkscn* IIoumm 

AND STAO-HiJNTINU CUt.UW 7 TIONV 

By I /it»t> RiiiHiAStiAIJt. Mauer of the 
Bnckltounds. iBqa-qV Wi*h Inlroduc- 
tocy t,hii|H*r on the I Imslitnrr Mrmct- 
OdpUyli. BURROWS. With*! Piute*and 
35 Illustration* In the Test. IN©.. *y. 


Madden -IIIK Imarv or MayTKR 
W11.1.IAM StUim: A Slndjr of Shake- 

STRiJUr’lton.®?*iT Ma v«-, Ronald*. -Thk Plt-Kmhu’i ttmj- 

SssE,sr ta D uis: r " 3 "ASc 


Ssw. 16'. 

MasVrolyna--S tiarm ani> Plats: r 
t euipkrte Revelation of tlw Secret* of 
Cbcatisq; nl Gamr* of Cliancn and Skill. 

S JoiiK Nkvii. Maskki.vn*. of the 
yptioo Hall. Wilh to Illustrations. 
Crown 8 vo , 6s. 


ao Cototvrot I 1 »lr*. 8vO.. 141. 

Wiloooka. Tit* Sra Kim irh man: Com¬ 
prising the Chief Methods of I look and 
Line Pklliinc In the Iwiush orxl olhts 
Sou. nnd Rctmirteon Nets. Bent*, ami 
Boating, lly J. C WllCOCKS. IDtutnlad. 
Crown *vo.. 61. 



TllK Essays: with Annotation!. Ft* 
Richard Whatsly. D.D. Bra. 
i os. U. 

Tiik Kbbavs: with Notes By F. 
Stwm and C H. Gibson. Cr. 
8yo. jt M. 

Tint RWAY*. With Inuodacixm, Noses, 
nml Index. By E. A. Aiihovt. D, l). 
»«* Fcp. 8»a, Ai, The Text a/d 
Index only, without Introduction and 
Notes, in One Volume. Ftp. lie. 
as &/. 

Bain (Alkxakdkr). 

Msntai. AND MottAi. SctXNCat: a 
Compendium of P»>xt»logy and 
Ethics. t.'nnn Bvo.. toe 6/. 
t»r w-paratiwly. 

Part I. P*YCIIOI-OC.Y AND UtlTOXr 
or Pnirosoritr. Crown Bio.. 
6s. 6J. 

Pnn II. Tiikoky t»» Unties and 
Ethicai. Systems Crown tro. 
•M- W. 

S«NsxsANDTii*Itrr»:i.u«rr. *yo,,iji. 
EMOTIONS AND Tit* Will. twx, tji. 
1-ocsc. Part I.. Deduction. Crown 
8»o.. *s Pari II., Induction. 
Crown 8yo>. 8s 6rf. 

PaacnrAi. Essays Crown 8vo.. as 

Bray.— 'lux Piummoniv or Nxcxx- 
•ITT; or Law !■ M.rat as In M-ntm. 
By Ciiaxmcx Rr ay. Crown Bvo.. y. 


nian. jaq SO. B*a. i 4 e. 
Davidson.—Tit* Logic o* Dtrun. 

Ve»s L »nd II. Philosophy,| Works 
8»o.. i&s aach. 

Vol- IIL Miscrthaar. Wish [adex to 
the three Votaries, and Memoir. Bvo.. 
its 

l-*oru»M o« Tits PaiNon-a* or 
PosmCAJ. Oxr.iOATioN. With Pro 

(X«»7 BYHKA»DBCAAK<yjlT. Bra., 
» 

Gumhill.—Tm Morals or Stnaiw. 
By the Re». J. G vinhili., B, A. Crown 
** 0 ., 6s 

Hodgson iSitAiiwohTM H.L 
Tin* and STACK: a Metaphysical 
Essay. Bvo., i6j 

Tits Tmxory or Pxactick i an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vol*. tro . ay. 

Tits Philosophy or RxruxrroN. a 
rots. tro. ais 

Tns Mktai-hvi.'c or Expcxisnc-k. 
Book !. General Analysis erf Cmcr- 
roce. Hoeftll. Posiihc&eicncv. Rook 
III. Analysis of Corn ckkb Action. 
Book IV. The Rani Universe. 4 roll. 

»YO.. j£rr. ncL 

Humo.- Tnx Philosophical Works 
ur David Hour. Rdit-d tj T. M. 
CRKKKaralT. H.Grom. 4 rok Bro, 
a8s Or wpnralcly. Bnmw. a *olv 
14s Tretiiac of Kumar. Nature, a 
•ok l 4 s 

Jamas. —Tnk Win. to Bhlikvk, and 
other Eaiays in Popufar Philosophy. 
Dy William JANKS. M.D, U.D.. Ac. 

Crown Bvo,. « or. 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy -continual 


Justinian-— Tub Institvocs or Jus- 

TINIAN: lAlin To»l, chiefly tlwu of 
Hitechkc, with English lairoduclion. 
Tr.tnshuion. Notes, nod Suramury. By 
Thomas C. Kanham. M.A. Sro. iBa 

Kent (iKMAMtnti.). 

Cnmove or Practical Rkason, and 
O niKB Worms on thk Thcoyt or 
Knuu, Translntrd byT. K, Anrcirr. 
n.O. With Memoir. 8*0.. tar. hi. 
rVNttASIKNTAt. PriMCIHM Of TMK 
M*TArnr*ic or Ernie*. Train- 
Utrd by T. K. Aimon, RD. Crown 
Bm. 3*. 

INTRODUCTION TO IXICIC. AND HI* 
Essay on thk Mistakkn SV8rm.Tr 

OfTHK FnOR PlGUHR*. Translated 

by T. X. Asaorr. 8m. 6 a 


Will.—ANAl.YStS or TUB Phsnomkka 
otthrHvkan Minis By Jamm Miu. 
imls Sro., **». 

Mill- (Jo*** Stuart). 

A SvaniM or IXMIC. Cr. 6 m . y. hi. 

ON LnnTr. Crown Bvo.. u. 4* 
Consummations on Rxr*KSfeMTA- 
Tivt Goyknnsirmt. Crown Sro, *>. 
Utujtabianism. *•»-. »>• hi. 
Examination or Sib William 
Hamilton's PanoRorHT. 8 yu.. 16s 
Naturs. tub Utility or Rkmcmm. 
anoTUBUM. ThreeEssays. Bro.y. 

Monak. - An Introduction to Ur.ic. 
By WILLIAM llBNBV S- Mont:*, M.A. 
Crown 8 vo.. jt 


Romnne.9 . Minis and Motion and 
Kelly.—G oyrrnmcnt ok Human Monum. KyGieonoKjuiiN Komanks, 
^ - »- --LL.U.. H.R.S. Crown 


By Edmund 
Crown 8»o., 


EVOLUTION.— lUvrICK. 

Kelly. M.A.. K.a.S. 

7/. hi. IK*. 

Klllick.- llANDM.«>K TO Mll.I.S ST*- 
tkm Oo I .note Bjr Rev. A. H. Kif*- 
lick. M.A. Crown Sro.. jr. 64 . 

Ladd (Coxaor Tbvmbvu). 

A nisoHT or Rbalitt : wa Essay in 
Mdanhysiail System upon the Hash 
O l Human CORnilttc Experience. 
Sro , 181. 

lU.KMr.nn or CRiMMaCAk P»y- 
cnouoor. 8 ro., iu. 

OVTI.INKS or DMCBimv* Psycho 
ixxJY : a Text-Bo* ol Menial Science 
for Collects iukI Normal Schools. 
Bra. ra». 

Oim.iNit.t or IhnraiouKMCAL P»y- 
enmanv. Bvo., ia 1. 

Pkiukr or Psyci-iuloOY. Crown Sro.. 
y-W. 

Lrfjckv.—Tin MAr or Urn; C o n d on 
aadChunettr. By William Edward 
Haiymis Lucky. Syo.. ioa hi. 

Lutoslnwskl. - Tint Okioin and 
Growth or f'l-ATiY* IxxilC. With an 
Acooent of PUlos Style and of the 
Chronoloiry of hit Writings. Uy Win- 

CKIYTT l.im 4 LAWIKI. «* 0 . ill. 

Max MUIler (f.J. 

Tms SCIBNCK or Tiiovomt. Svo.. 
ais 

l>i* .Six Smuts* or Indian l'nit® 
corny. *«o., 181. 


Crown 8m.. 4». hi. 

Stock_LXCTtlBKN IN T1IK l.rnct/H; or. 

Anstotki's Elides for KnfKrii Kraifers. 
Edited by ST. GKORUK SlXH K. Crown 
8 m. 7 «. 6 4 . 

Psychology. a rob. Byo., an. 
OUTLiNR* or PSTOHUMJOY. Crown 
8m. yr. 

TUB Tbachkr's Handmook or IW- 
ClIOIJNiY. Crown 8m. 6 a hi. 
Stouikn or Cniumtooo. «»o.. ■<». hi. 
ClIlLDMRNN Ways: briii* Selections 
front the Author's 'Sturt.es of Child¬ 
hood'. WNh an UlitKrAtKM*. Crown 
8m. 41. 6 . 1 . 

Sutharland. - Tub Obigik ani. 
Ghoyttu ok thk MOBAt. iNhYIKirr. 
By Alkxandxb SvtNBBl.ANn, M.A. 
a .0I1 *vo.. a8»- 

Svelnburno. Picuibk Uwict an 
Allnmpt to IWilirnc llw Science of 
Kc-.tsc.nioL'. By Ai.mr.tt Jamk* Swin- 
nuuNB, M.A. With 93 Woodraiia 
Crone 8vo.. as. hi. 

Wobb.—T mb Vkii. or l»u: a Series of 
Esviy* »n Idenlnni. By IISOSiAS a 

Wkkii, LUD..Q.C. 8m. iolM 

W«bar.—H byoby or PiiiumnriiT. 

a AuiBKU W BN KB, Profesaor in the 

dversily of Straslmru, TransUlM l>y 
Khank Thiu.Y. IIlIV 8 m., ids 
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Mental, Moral, and Politioal Philosophy -NWtiNUtd. 


Whutely (AECMotuior). 

Bacon's Essays. With Aimouulont. 

S»o . io» U 

El J> WENT* or 1 AQK. Cr. Syo.. 4' 6A. 
KiKMMtTi or Rkktoeic. Cr. Bvo,, 
*»- 

Zoller (Ur. Kowako). 

1'iik Stoics. Eticuxkani, and Sctr- 

thx. Troml.iicd by the Rsv. O. J. 
Kkickki., M.A. Crown 8vo.. 15/. 
Outline* or the Hwtoby or Gbebx 
1’HUxtti juiy. Trondnud by Sabah 
F. AU.KYNK nod Evklyn Aeiiott, 
M.A,. I.I.D. Crown 8vo.. ica. M. 


Zeller (Ur. Udwam>)~»m/>iiW 

Hl.ATO AND THE OU»CK ACA 1 W.MY. 
Trniulated Lnr SAEAll F. Aixkykn 
mhI Ai.rrrn Goodwin. B.A. Crown 
8«0k, 181. 

Sock atk» ahotke Socs atic-Soioocx 

Trnnibiterf by the Rev. O. J. RMCHKI., 
M.A. Crown ■•a., Ku. W 

AKUTOTUC AND THE KAKI.IEK I 1 CE 1 , 

rATErfie*. Translated l/y tt. P. C 
Cnmitoi, M.A.. and J. H. Mint; 
HEAD. M.A. a »ol» Cr. •«, .34*. 


MANUALS OP CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


{StrMfk*n< Strut.) 


A Manual or Boi.rriCAi. Economy, 
IlyC. S.DBVAI. M.A. Cr. 8*0,, 6*. U. 

Fiket Feinciplee or KruirLtnoL By 
John Kickaev, S.J. Crown 8«o.. $t. 

G«NEMAl.Mn ArNYSiCS. UyjOlINKlCK- 

aby, S.J. Crown 8*0.. S’. 

Ijjoic. tty KlCMAKU V. CLAEKE. &J. 
Crown 8«x, 51. 


Mob ai. FNilANorMV(Brinca ahu N atd- 
HAI. I.AW). Hy JOSEPH KtCtiABY. H.J. 
Crown Sun., y. 


Natukal THEOLOGY. By r**»Ai!i> 
IkiEODKn. SLJ. Crone 8»o.. ft*. 6 J. 


Psychology. Hy Michael Mamkk, 
S.J. Croon 8ro. &*. 6/. 


History and Science of Language, Sic. 


Dorid»on.—l.EAUlNCANOIMroNTAln■ 

KNGl.lxrl Wont*: Kspfcuncd and Ex- 
cmpIMed. By William L. Uavid- 
eon, M.A. Fcp. 8ro.. 3*. 6d. 


Farrar.—1 -anuuace andI-akouacb*. 

Uy K. W. KABBAB. D.U. Doan of 
Cunlntniry. Crown 8ro., 61. 


Qrabam. -English Synonyms. CImb- 

fled iumI Explained: wllb Prndlcnl 

Exorcisco Hy U- F. Obaiiam. Pnip. 
8 vo .. 61. 


Max Milllor (F.J. 

The Science or I-anouagk. Pcunied 

00 Ltoiurrx dtUrcnrd ui iln- Royal 
InUilnllon in 1861 and 186J. > vole 
Crown 8ro , 10*. 

UlOSXAMIES or Worm. ANU THE 
Home or yhb Any a*. Crown tva, 

y- 

RoKot. — TiKSAUtos or Eims.iah 
Won lie and Phrasns. CUuMIml nnl 
Amu.ifid »u 10 PnalNnUt Hw K»- 
petnxion Of lllivi xml n**Ul In l*tr.»iy 
Conipcn- lion Hy IHteb Make k. «*.r. 
M.D..K.K.S. with fall Indxx. t roni. 
8*0.. 1 or. 6d. 

Wliately. -Knoush Synonyms. Hy 
K Iane WilAiNLY. Fcxfv 8ro.. 3*. 
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Polltloal Economy and Economics. 


A»bloT.—K -noush Economic History 
and Theory. By w. J. AwiutY, M.A. 
Cr. 8fo., Part 1 .. JL Hurt IL. io». «• 
Bsgehot-- Px-onomic Studies Rr 
Walter Uaoriiot. Cr. 8*0.. y. 64 . 
Hraasev.—P aper* AXl) AihhR-o.i i on 

Work ash Wacko. »y 1 -a«! ll« a«vy. 

Rrfued !iy I- IWIU. And will Intro¬ 
duction try Geokce llOWRU, Croon 
*"»• JA 

Cbannina —thk Truth await Aori- 
cultur/ 7 . Dkmkauon : An l'.*ooonMC 
Study 0f die K.idcnec or die Roy»I 
ConraiMan. By Francis Ai iatoh 
Cmannino. M.P.. one of d* Conirms- 

loon Crt«n Im, 6>. 

Dev&s.—A Manual or FouriCAl. 
Economy By C. S. 1 w™*- , M ,^r 
Croon 8*o..fc.W. </ 

Ht nHmfity.) 


Jordan*—T hk Standard or Vai.uk. 

By WILLIAM I.KHJHTON JORDAN. 

Crown Ira., dr. 

T,mHt — b “‘ , ‘ oh KOUTICai. eco¬ 
nomy. By T. E. CuyyK Lksi ik, Hon. 

L.I.O. DuW. 8vo., lot, (A. 

Mnclood (IlKNRY DUNNING) 

Economic* »or Hwiinnkr*. Crown 
liu. a*. 

Tnk Ei.rmkmts or Economics. » 
rots Crown 8ro, jr. 4 rf. cseli. 

Bimktausm. 8 *0.. sr. act. 

TllK Rlemsnt* or Oankinq. Crown 
Bra, jr 6d- 

Tme Thkory and PRACTiCKor Bank¬ 
ing. Vol. I. 8*0.. It*. Vol. II. I4f. 


, Mnclood (Hknry Dunning)— raw/. 

The Theory or Credit. Bro. In 
j Vol.. 30*. net; or H--p«r*i«ty. Vo£. 
1 . 10 a neL Vol. II.. Part L, tor. nrt. 

I Vol. II. Hurt II.. lor. o«. 

Mill.— PouYlCAL ECONOMY. By JOHN 
Stuart Mill. . .. 

I’rfxUr UJilivt. Crown tro.. y<A. 
Library lid it ion- s rota. Bw,, JN. 
MlllhoU.— 1 NDD 8 TSIU AND WKALTII 

or Nations By Mich aw. O. Muv 
haluF-S-S. With j» Ulnrmiu*. Cr. 
8*0., IsM . 

9tophon8.-HK.rtKR LirR »o* Work¬ 
ing PEOrLR : Hindrance ttBCuand. 
An attempt 10 solw «o«e praam* S ram 
ProKraau, witl«H* tajiutww to Csptod 
or labour. By W. WALKER SWNIMR. 
Crown 8 to. . 31. (A 

Symos-I* m. rnCAi. Economy, with 
I « Supple nwnwrr Cbiplcr on Sr ratal iva. 

! By] o.SYMM,M.A. CrownSvo.. ti. or. 
Toynboo. lAtCTURM on tiik In. 
DUSTKIAf. RKYOI.UTION OR TtUt |8|I| 
Ckntory in Kwiaru. By AKKOUI 
1 Tor n HR*. Wllb n Manor o^ the 

Author by Benjamin Jowett, u.u. 

8ro.. tor. <W. 

Webb (SlDNRT and Bkayrioc). 

The History OF Trade Unionism. 
With Map mid full Bll.lle«raphy of 
ll»«SuliJ«t. Bro. t8r. 

Industrial I>kmocracv: a Srody in 

Trade Unionism, a veils Hvo.ay.wL 
Prom.kms or Muihrn Industry i 
Eom)k avtL.ji.6b. 

Wriltht. - Outi.iki; or Practical 
S oLIClI/KlY Willi SlNClid Refm-Reelo 
Amorkun I loodiliOM. By f' ARRUSA. I *. 

Wrmmii. IX D. With is Map* mvl 
Dln*rains Crown 8Y®..pt 


Evolution, Anthropology, &c. 

Cl odd (Edward). | tmn* (Andrkw). 


The Story or Creation : » Plain Ac¬ 
count of Erolnllon. Wilh 77 Ulnar*- 
■loos Crown 8*0.. jr. 6rf. 

A PRIME* Of EVOLUTION! bdn* * 
Popular AteVl*od Edsllon of ' rbo 
Story e( Crratlae’. Willi Illns- 
trabons Pep. Bra, 1/. «. 


Custom and Myth: Studio* of ICidy 
Unp and BoHaf. With 15 IlhrMra- 
ilons Crown Bvo.. j*. ut. 

Myth. Kituau and Riumm. » 

rota. Crown 8 ro, 7A 


MouhkN Mytiioiooy ; 

Professor Mux Miller. 


Reply 10 
fo., or. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &o .—tontinutd. 


Lubbock.—T iik Okigin o*C rvuera- . Roinanoc (OaOMB John)— roe/raw* 
tion and ibe IJrimltw* C<jmUli.» of Part II. Pttrr-bAlinrtNIAN Utut-v 
Mnn. By Sir J. L.0D1OCK, But., M.P. 1 tsusb : H.-rediry.u«i Ui.l.ty, With 
AvKnt'MV W.l»i j n»l« n„. I Portrait ^ ^ A-lhof iV j s , Ulu . 

30 riu«r.Mk»nv Svn., 18/. track*! Cl. 8,0.. ror. (A. 


Romanos (Cngngn John). 

Dam win. and Arm Dakwin : an Ka- 
pcnitkm of Use Dniwlniin Theory, 
ami a Diicxmlon am Ptul-Oarwinian 
QoHdom. 

Pan I. Trj, Darwinian Tnaony, 
With Portrait of IXirwin and 11 j 
IlliHtratjon*. Crown 8*0., tor. U. 


rioot* \ Hncdily and Ui.lity. With 
Portrait iA the Aaihnr .vd 5 lUus- 
tratkeo. Cj, 8*0.. tor. 6rf 
Part III. PUtT'DAlwiNtAN gutt- 
tjoju 1 liokrtion and Pbjnioloitlcal 
Selection. Crown Ira. j* 

An Examination or Wkisuannuia 
C'rovn Sva. , 6a 

Evav*. Edited by C LUiVu 
MrucnAN, Principe! of UervcnMy 
College. flristdL Croon 8*0.. 6*. 


Classical Literature, Translations, Ac. 

Abbott. -Hwxanica. AColl.-ctlon of 1 CampboU.— Rkuuuu in Umuck 1 . 1 - 
Eaanyi on Crock Poetry, Pl.llatuydiy, 1 tknatl-kk. By the Re*. I .kwi* C.t Mr- 
History, and Rdigson. Edited by nnu, M.A. LLt).. Kiacritu* IWcavn 
EvaurN Annott, MA., I.LU Crown of Credt, University at St Aadmia 
Bvo.. 7 i, 6 A. •*». 15a 


iBsohylus.—EtmaKiMu or dBsciif-1 
I.US. with Metrical Kngiwli Trnntfatlon. 
Ily J. E. DAVIU. Dm.. 7A 

AristopbansB.—"Iiw Acnanhians or 
Akiutopmani;*. trntalorod into itoftuh 
Vena KyR. V.Tvbbhu. Or.Csa.it 

Arintotie-—V ootii and Old Aok, 
Ijnc AKIl Dkath. AND KsaUNATION. 
TrantkUwi. "ith Introductkm and 
Note*. l»y W. Ooije. M.A., M.D. 
8vo.. 7r. 6 A. 

Bsckor (W At Transited by the 
Knv. Y. Metcalfe. RIX 
(vAU.us; or. Homan Sccnra lo the Haw 
of AugnatM. With Notts awl K*- 
tninuar* With ad tlUajlmtlona Or. 
Bro,. Jfc Af. 

CKABiciss: or. Uuttradou* of the 
Private Life of the Andent Owrka. 
With Note* and Ewwr*u«ea. With 
ad lBuMratious. < >own 8*0.. 3A of. 

Bailor. — Tim AtmtwiKU o* tkic 
OilTtEKt. irllKNM AND WIIICK SlIK 
WKOTK. WHO SUN WAS. TMK U** SM* 
MADR or HIM iMAt. AND HOW Ttm 
I'lJKM OBKW UMlir HNS HAND*. Hv 
Saui'KI. HMTUUS. Author of' Kriwbon, 
Sc. WUU If llliwt ration* ua 4 MBps 
8vs., ior. &f. 


Closro.—CtCNNo's Comkmununmcc. 
IW H. V. TYMIM. VoU. I.. II.. III. 
8nx. each 1 at Volt IV.. ly. VoL 
V,. t»r. Voi VI.. 1 or. 


Himo.— lAACIAN. TMK SVSIAN S.tTIN- 
1ST. Uy Lieut-CoL Hnnst W. L. 
HlMK. (talc) Royal ArUTlcry. Bvo.. 

Si. IM't 

CONTUITh—I. Lif« of lacim- -a- ClawU- 
cartoa of Laebnli Wart*-) t!w Iof 
Sollre—«. LacbaV PbUou^r sad Hr .c**. 
—» Character!**** A;<«niu: l*.oo > 
Kaoolrdc* of Lalla. 

Horn or. 

Tmk Iliad or Homcm. RomU-terl 

into bogllth I Vow lor U* UV of 
ibove that oaniiut read tbe mKinnl. 

n. Samuxl RDtLNR, Aatber of 
• Ere-abcn,* ole. Crown 8«v. 7r, dr. 

Tun Ootttsv or Hours. Dono iaso 
EngluhVerv By WlM.lAU MuNBlt 
Crown ha, 6«. 

Horaoe.—T un Wobk* or HosAat, 
rcmlned Into Kutf* Prow. WWl 
. Life. Intrvduclli-.. and Notra by 
WBXIAH Cotrmt, M A- CnronBva. 
I j«. net 





I« I.ONC.SfANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND C.BNRKAt- WORKS. 


Classical Literature, Translations, & 0 .— ctoxhtwa. 

I>ang.— How** and tii* Rfic, By Virgil. 

A*utt* Uno. Crown »ro., oi. Thk AImkio or Virgil. Tranalnwtl 


Luonn.—T h« Piiakaalia no Iaican. 
TianOUcvl UNO Blank Vrrm lljf 
Sir KinrAKM Kinucr. Iw. 14*. 


Mao kail _saiAter Erin**** won 

tux Okkkk Antuoumv. By ). W. 
Maocaiu MiMd with a Reriwrt Tort, 
introduction, TmwrtMlon, ami Mott*. 
8nx. iftr. 


Rich.—A r>iCTM<WAMY rm Iowan aj»i> 
(Iiuk ANTipurma. My A. RliSI, 
It.A. wall aoou WootktiU. Crown 
B*u.,6i. net. 

Sophocles. TransUlod Into ffeettah 
Va*. My KiinatMT Witmcl.AW, M.A.| 
Asmwant Miirter »i Kiselw SdimJ. Cr. 
8~.. at 6.1. 


into Kngtkh Verse tar John C'ONltal- 
TON. Crown Dvn., it, 

Tiik IXlKMS ok Vtat.il- TransUtcd 
loin Enfitoli I “rose liy John Cuming- 
Yhh. Cram 8 m.. lu. 

Thk AiNittos OK VlSUII. Done into 
lingKrfi Verse. Ily Wn.t jam Mowaii. 
Crown 8mx, 6i. 

Trot A'.nkiu ok Vtacmfrwly InmbM 
into Kngtisli Wank Versa My W. J. 
TnoRNHiu. Crown Svo., 4 ». nwc 
Tiik A£mkii> ok Viauu. rnroitoiwl 
Inin Knglnli Verse liy JANK* 

KlIOAUIC*. 

Books I.-VI. Crvnu Bvo.. y. 

1 vMiles VII-XIl. Crown Bro.. y. 

Tiik Ki unmik* anu < 1 k*.*i;m* ok 
V iKtlll. Tnitirtsiol into Knclult 
•“rose Uy J. W. MAtKAll, Frflow of 
lUlliol t ‘ollqtr. Oxloril. 16..10, y. 


Tyrrell-—I» uuunTkaniilation* ihtu Wilkin*.- Thk Umiwtii 01 thk 
UmcKK AKii I.atik Vkr» IvUilol liy lloukKli: IVikhk. My <A Wii.kim. 
k V. Itmiki.l. 8vu..6o. 1 *m, 6r. 


Poetry and 

Armstrong (U. F. Savai*). 

PCiKim. Lyiknl ami Hmiumic. Fkp. 
ho., 61. 

King Saci. l'IV Tragsdy of l«rm-I, 
Hull.) Fcp. 8m., , y. 

Kin*. IUvua (Tlw Tragedy of Iwnrl. 

IT111 II.) Pep 8*a.. 6i. 

King S*Na»m»n. flTw Tragedy oI 
Irowl. Hut III.) Ftp 8m. Of. 
Uoonk: a Tragedy. Ftp. Svu., fid. 

A UAKLANII KNOW l iUKKCKI'orsn* 
Kcp Bro., 71. (A. 

STtnuk* cr Wicklow i Penns. Key. 
*m. 71. <A. 

MsssirttnnunJis i" Iisoaucuwn: a 

Snlire. Ftp. Sea,. 4< 

Onk in tiik iNKiNtTK: a Boom. Cr. i 
8*0., 71 U- • 

Armstrong.—T hk Poktical Wokkx 
<» KoMUNU J. AKKSTKOHU. Pep. 

•*«., y. 


the Drama. 

Arnold.— Tiik Ijohtoktiik Wosui: 
or, Ihr tirml ConumMixultm. By Sir 
Kiiwik AKlt 04 .li. With 14 lllnstra- 
taina nfler Holman Hunt. Crown 
Bsu., 61. 

Bwraud. -Thk Lay ok tiik Knn.hu*. 
My Ihr Rev. C. W, lUuNAUU. S.J., 
Author of 'Si. Ilionu* of (UnlerUiry, 
nod other Foams'. Crown Hro.. ♦*. 

Boll (Mrs. Hugh). 

i.'nAuant CoMKiim: n Cudevtioa at 
Mays and Moantugons far tin- 1 Saw¬ 
ing Room Crown !»., Aa 

Kaikv Talk 1 'l.Ars, anu Mow to Art 
Thksl Willi fli IXngrains mal ja 
IDustralionA Crown 8v*x, j* 6 J. 

Colsridgo. Skirctnins ksom. Willi 
Introduction by Anukkiv I .ami;. WilU 
18 llliutiiulom I.y I'attkn Wiiaon. 

Crown Sto. . y. (J. 


LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD AND GF.NFKAL WORKS. t 9 


Poetry and the Drama— ceniinmd. 


Ooethe.—T hk Fixst Part ok ti« 

TlMXDIT or FAUST IN li.Mo.UMI. By 

Two*. K. Wtm. l-l.D, tumoliliu) 
Fellow of Trinur Coileae; IVofessor of 
Moral Vtiilc-wpSiy in die University of 
l>uMin. etc. New nod Oimpcr lidlu», 
with Tiik Diaim or Kau*T. from the 
Second Pnit- Crown 3>o . Cl 

Oore-BooUt.—Potto. By KVA CjoaK- 
Boorn. Pep. Bro., 51. 

Ingolow CJ*ak|. 

PoemcAL WoeK», Complex in One 
Volume. Crown Bra, 70 6rf. 
t.YRICAt. ANIi Onir * POKMS, SdreScd 
from the Wilunip erf Jkan Inukuiw. 
Pep. Bvn.. «i. U doth plain, jr. 
chafe rUL 

LhiiK (Amimucw). 

U*a» or Park AMU*. Pep. Bro. 
at. 6rf. net. 

Tint bunt IYjktrt Book. Kilned by 
ANDREW I -A WO. With 100 Ulintr*- 
lion*. Crown 8*0., it. 

Lnytsril and Cordor. - Sonia in 
Many MixniK By Nina P. Layakd; 
Tiik Wandexihu ai.ratrom, &<- By 
An me CfttiiK*. In one volume. 
Crown Bro, y. 

Leeky.—P om**. IW the Kt. Hon W. E, 
II. L*CKV. Pep. Bra, 51. 

Lytton (Tnr Kara. or) (Owen 

hlRBKDtTII^ 

The Wanderer. Cr. Bro. ioj. Srf. 
LUCtUC. Crown Bro.. i«. U. 
Ski.iu.tku Pokm*. Cr. 8*0.. ter. 6rf. 

Mnoitulay-—!-A*'s or Ancient Riwk. 
wrni * Ivnr,* AHt> ■ tmk Armada Ily 

l«U»d MACAUI.AT. 

Illual rated l*y G. SoiAltr. Pep. tto,. 

I op. 6J 

__- Bijou Kdlltoa. 

Pep. <10.. u. newMd, U doth. 
Illustrated by J. K. Wkoukmm. Crown 
Bro.. JA it. 

Annotated Edition. Pep. Bro, In¬ 
terred, ti. 6rf. dotfe. 


MitfDonald (Oariana, LLfX). 

A lioox or Strip*, in tiik Ft mu or 
TIIK PlARVOr ANOuiSotJl.: IMtiha 
iBao., 61. 

RAMrouj: Orowtms non a U>wi* 
PiAimtD Root; be«f Tramli 1 Uavs. 
new and old (mainly in wrsel, (h'elty 
front tlte German; alone with * A 
Year's Diary of an OU SodCrown 

Bro.. 6 a 

MoffAt. - Cricxrty CaicKKT: Rltyuies 
and Parodies. By lXiuCl.ua Mortar, 
With Ktonti»|ikxe l<y llatUte Sir Pa an k 
lax:Kv»r<ji). ami m blast rations by the 
Anlhor. Crown Bro., at. 6rf. 

Moon. -I'okmi or LovR ani> Honk, 
etc. By Ghokok Wasiiinottoi Moon, 
lion. F.R.S.L., Author of • Rijah.' etc. 
Kano . «a frt 
Morrin (VViluam|, 

Puktscai, Works—I .torart Kruno**. 
Tits Kartmi.t Paradise. < roh. 

Crown Bro. S'- net each. 

Tmk Ij»r amu Dsatn or Jana*. 

Crown 8ro. JA net. 

Tnk DsrKNr.a or UtlKNKVTOK. and 
other Poems. Crown Bro. o. uet. 
Tmk !iiu«v cirStciTOii tiik Voi-MWi, 
and Uk Fnll erf tlw NiUung*. Crown 
Bro, it. n«t. 

Ptutata nv tub Wat. anii larva a 
ENOUGH- Crown Bro. O. net. 
Tiik Odysskv or Howri. Ilone «o 
English Verse. Crown *ro. 5*. net. 
Tiik AOotil* or Vikoii. Doae iiiio 

Rnelnh Verse. Crown 8»o. Jr. ms. 
IKK Taik or llrowuir. iumktimi- 
Kimc or TMK Pout or tiik Wed* r- 
OKAW. Translnlerl hy WlUJAM 

Moitau And A. J. Wtatt. Cronn 
Bio., ja net. 

Certain of the Poetical Weds mny also be 
bud In ibe Wfriwie* lSdiliros 
Tiik - EArriar Paradise. 

I'ojkiIat Edition. 5 to**- 
»ja i or ca each, sold fepnldjf. 
The some in Ten Pnrts. «ja ; or sa it. 

endi. add tepxnstelr. 

Chrnp KdKion. in 1 rot. Cr, Bro. 61. net. 
PokMS BY TIIK Wat. Squire crown 
Bvo. 61 

• • For Mr. William Morris's Proae 
Works, see pp. aa and jt. 



bo IDNC.ilA NS 6* CO.S STANDARD AND CUN UK A l. WORKS. 


Poetry and the Drama— tontimttd. 


No8btt.-l.AVK AMI I.KCSHn*. Hv K. 
Nasmr (Mr*. Hupriit Bt.Avnl. First 
Series. Crown 8vo., y. 6/. Soooad 
Series. with Portrait. Crown Am., ji. 

Riley (Jams* Wiiitcohd). 

Out FA*ntow*D Rons : Poems, 
raw*. 5*. 

Thk CuUMM VKA«. From the Vert* 
ami Prose Of lAMr-A WlXITIUM* 
Xitjr. ComnBrd hy Ci.aka K. 
I.AWiMUM. Fepu Hvo.. y. 

Roriaiioo.—A tiNMtrnaN rhoh thk 

PoKMI OR C,KfU!UK JoflIN ROMANES, 

M.A..LUD.. P.K.S. Wiih an Intro¬ 
duction Iw T. Hrkiikkt Warden. 
President of MnfpUlen CcJVfcC. < lllint, 
Crows 8vo,. 41. 6 J, 

Ruasell.— Sonnet* ok thk StiMKicr: 
no Anthology. Compiled hr (be Key. 
MATUKW fti'sSKi.r.,S.J. (r.mnSnx, 
y.U. 

Samuels. — Sii A now*, ami onus 
1 ’or.tiv By K. SAUUH& With 7 
Illustrations by W. KrrwMAfJi, M.A. 
Crown 8 vo.. jr. to. 


Shakwpetsro.—Bowotjotit Famii.v 

SllAKl'M'KAHK. With 36 Woralniu. 

1 vol. 8m,. 141, O in 6 volt. Fq«. 
8vo.. tu. 

SH IKKRI-KARK'S SONNET*. kccoo- 
sidvtw!, And in port Rnirnmnd. with 
(mrcxIiKtory Cho|«urt and * Re 

S ritu of i lx-. Qngmal 1609 B>lilinn. 

v SAWUPJ. I lon.r*, Author of 
• krwwbon'. Bvo.. tot. to. 

Thk Siiakkukakk Miktiiiiav Book. 
By Makv F. Don dak. jma. 11. (A. 
Wagner.—T hk Niuki.uniikn Rjku. 
Done info l-iiiR-itti Verse by Ki.chnai h 
Kankin, UA., of the lrvn>T Temple, 
flrtiTBt.T-1u.U1w. Vol. f. Rhine Oahl 
and Vwlkyria Fop. 8vo.. 41. 6 A. 

W ovde worth. — BKiJCcnui I Vmgm*. 
By ANDREW I .AMI. With Photo- 
gravure totlipnce of Rydnl Mown! 
With in ]llu«4nilione nrxl numerous 
IflUM letter*. By At.mini I'akkoms, 
A. K. A. * roirn *m . gilt tdgit. y. to. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge. A 
Dksck 1 mow or tiik Wokdkwok nt 
ANtlCoi.KKIIXiE MANIMCKIPR IK THE 
I’ikshkion or Mr. T. No*roe* 1 -onu- 
man. ttcliint. with Nines, hy W. H.tr>, 
WHITE. With 3 Fnrsiinik Reprmlnc- 
lions 410 , 10*. to. 


Fiction, Humour, Ac. 


Anstey.-Voixa IWtil.L Reprinted 
fmm • PnnrhHy F. Ahstkt. Autlior 
of ‘ Vice VcrsE'. First Scries. With 
bo llksumtion* l>y J. HUMID Padt- 
d nv-.R. c rrtwn 8m., v to. 
Bent-oiuiHeld (THE liADi. or). 

Ntiras AMI TAI.KS. t 'oniiilrtc in II 
«iJv I on™ Sm., ir. to. uwh. 


Vivian Out. 
ThrYuunyf Hilw.ftc. 
Ahoy, Isun, he. 
Comnrini Hemliuj. 
fte. 

T.lntvtd. 


S I ill. 

rnrictu Temple. 
Vmrtl*. 

SSSfV' 

Kmlymlon. 


Blrt.—CASTtJt CfVANOAflt a Rnnuiw. 
■Icing a PUin Slary of the Kom.nl ic 
Adventures of 'I wo Brothers, Told by 
the Younger of Them. I'diltd by 

Akciiikaiaj Hint. Crowu Bvo., 6s. 


•Chois.’— A NKW DIVINITY. AKD 
irnir* SttmiKS or Hindu Ijrk. By 
‘ CitOLA ’. Crown 8*a. as. (A. 


ChurchillS avkuia : it Tula of the 

Revolution in I mint DBA. By Winktok 

SRKNCKR Chidciiii.I. Crown Ihtv. 6r. 

Diderot. ■ Rameau** Nn-iiKvr ; n 

T rnnslntion front Diderot's Aufogntphii: 

Text. By Srt.vtA Maduakkt Him. 

Crown #vo.. 31. to. 

DotlgftlL — HKortAKN AtJ- Hy L. 

| DnvCAM. Crown Ben., js. to. 

Doyle (A. Cumak). 

MlCAtl Ct-ARKK: *Twlc of .VlonnKitilh's 
RebHtion. With ro lllusuutbtt'. 
Cr. #m., y. to. 

Tint Cart a hi cir not INii.iottak. and 
other 'ink*, f ,'r. tvo.. 31, to. 

TllK RKRUCKU: * Tele of the Huk’vt- 
nots. With sy Illustrations. Crown 
•vo.. 3s. to. 

TllK Ml'AHK-MUNKO LKTTKS*. Or. 
•vo.. y. to 



/ OS'OH A .VS AND CO.S STAN DA UP AND GANEKAL WOKKS. 


*1 


Fiction. Humour, Ac.—rvvt/rW/f. 


Farrar (F. W., Dren of Canterbury). 
Dakknrm amd Dawk: or, Scttv* in 
thv Day* of Nero. An Hi Alone Tula. 
Crown Ia, 6*. net. 

GATHKaiNO Ci/MJoa: a Tale d the 
Day* of Sc Chrysostom. Crown 
I vo., 6a met 

Fowler flioiTH ILt 
The Voi'ko P«rr ei.dk** a Story of 
Child U(c. With i* lllustniliea* by 
Sir Philip Buemr-Jonea. Hart Cr. 
Sro.. 6c 

The Promm*'* CutijnutM. With 
*4 Illustration* by Rmat. KATE 
OuROCRE Crown Iw.. 6*. 

Francia.—V boham FMwnrooD. Uy 
M. R. Fa Atrci*. Author of * in a Nortli- 

ooutnry Village,' etc Cr. 8*0., dr. 

Froudo. - Tut Taro Cmm or r>UN- 
HOY: an Irish Romance of the CaM 
Century. Oy Janes A. FtOtinc. Cr. 
ha. y. 6/. 

Gurdon.—M emorim* AMO Fancies t 
Suffolk Taka and oth>T Stories; Knlry 
l-cgends: I'oe-tns ; MoeHlaneoii* Arti¬ 
cle. By the late I.Aor CAMILLA 
Gordon, Anthoc of ‘Suffolk Folk- 
Lore*. Crown Evo,. y. 


Hit guard (H. Kipkr)—t-w/iwW. 

COCOWKI. QMARITCH. V.C With 
Frantwpiro- and Vignette. Cr. Iru. 
H V. 

Cuaw-AT*A. With >9 ilhnt ratine*. 
Own 8vo , jr. <A. 

Drat*ice. With Froniisfmc ao .1 
Vignette Crown 8 to, ja (A. 

Eric Batcirrr.rK*. With 51 IlliiMra- 
tions. Cr. •’•o., ja A i. 

Nada nut I.tr.r. With *3 Illii-tr.- 
tinea. Or. 8*0., jr. 6 A. 

Au.AH'S Win;. With y IlhKtmkjOA 
Croae 8%o, ja ( A . 

TW Wimt'8 HEAP, With 16 Ulna- 
tnation*. Crown Iw, ja Af. 

Ml, MUCaetr* WtU. With 16 llb» 
trationa. Crown Snx. JA (A. 

Dawn. With id lllouratioav Crown 
8 »o. jr, (A. 

Haggard a nrl I,ang.—T he Wuri j is 

DwtKE. »»y II. Riwta IIaimiaidawI 

Andrew Lamp With *7 IHirtratmu. 

Crown 8to, ji. 6f. 

Hurt*.— In nut Capjuimki Wi*>mi% 

By Beet Harte. t>. tro.. jr. (A 

Hope.— The Heart or i'auw r»a 

OsrA- By Anthony Hope. With 9 

IlltntratiniM. Crown jr. (A. 


Haggorrl <H Rider), 

Bi-ack Heart and White Heart, . 

Ann other Stories With 33 Him- j j orome ,__SK«rrr.it>3 in L-tviutfiRti 
tTAliona (Town 8vo., 6i. , gyj, and Grkjen. By Jcroue K. 

Sw ALLOW ; A T«v of the Great Trek. 

With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo.. 6r. 

Da. TTIERWE. Crown 8vo.. 31. (A- 
Heart or the Worlb. With 15 
Tlloilrations. Crown 8ro„ JA W. 

Joan Haste. With so niustraiams. 


J HR our.. Crown Bro. y. tA. 


Cr. 8vo., ji. 64 . 

The FBon-R or the Mist. With id 
IBustratioM. Crown 8 to., ja W. 

Montezuma's Daughter. With a« 
llluMru lions. Crown Bvo., ji. tA. 

SUE With ja IllwwriitkinA Cr. Ivo., 
y. 64 . 

Al.l-AN gOATEEMAIN With JI lllstS- 
trntton* Crown Bvo.. ji. 6 A. 

M AIWA’* Retenoe. Crown Bvo . II. Af. 


Joyce. — O1-0 Celtic Romance*. 
Twelve of lhr most benuufnl of the 
Ancient lrM> Romantic Tirte*. Trans- 
U'.etl from the OatBic. fly P. W. Joyce, 
LL R. Crown Bra.ji.6J. 


Lang.— A Monk or Firs: a Story of 
tbeUtrs of Joan of Art tly AHPEEW 
Cano. With 1 j HtiMrariam l*y SXLWYN 
Image. Crown Svo.. jr. 6f. 

Levott-Yoato (S.) 

Till CIUCVAUEN D'AlfRiAC. Crown 
Bvrv, ji. (A. 

The Heart or Oku we. and oOkt 
Tales. Crown •*«.. 6s. 




I.ONC.MANS AND CA'S STANDARD AND GRNRRAt. WORKS. 


Fiction, Humour, ba.—Mnliiiueti. 


IjjraU (Kona). 

tint AUTONIIXHtAMCY or A Sl.AHOr«. 

Kepi 8vo., 11. KWfd. 

Prownttline Edition With ao lllwt- 
tmt*m by I^kckiot Sraen. Cr. 
8*t». oi. id. neL 

Tub AimwdOfWAiw or a Tkoih 
Kq>. Sro , i». wwt-ri ; ii. 64 . doth. 
DrnrWN. The Story of a Sogi-r. Cr. 
8m.. 6s. 

Wayfaring MSN. Crown 8ro.. 6 s. 
Horn THK HxvuiT: * Rout-trice of 
llnrrowitilr. Crown 8vo., 6 s. 


Morris (Wim.iam)- tmtHuutd. 

A Uskau or John IIam, ani> a 
Kino’s I.ksson. tamo.. u. bd. 

N*WR r*tiu Nowiikak ; or. An Epoch 
of Hat. Rang icene Chapters from 
«n Utopian Romance. foil 8*0.. u. 

Tim .vrostr or Unkthk tiii: Strong. 
Translated from Hie tadandic by 
KikIkk MaonAuom nml VViijjam 
M niklx. Crown 8*0, sc uni. 

*»• I'or Mr. Willinni Morra's Poetical 
Works. M p. ip. 


Mason and Lana.—P amon Kru.v. 
By A. K. W. Mason ami Aniukw 
Lang. Crows 8*o,, 6 a 
Max Muller. — Dscvncnii Likb* 
(Cknman I xivb): Fragments from the 

NfM cf Hit Alton. Collected liy K. 
MAX MUl.WR. Translator! frtwn (lie 
Ikrwu ly U. A. H. t rown Hvo., 51. 
Molvillo (O. J. Wiitrnt). 

The r.Udtutors. . lloliutiy House; 

The rinoimHi-r. I Kate Coventry, 
flood for Nothing. I Ihghy GctUMl. 

Tim yew’i Mutes, J General Bounce. 

Cr- Bra, is. 64 . rttch. 

Morrimun.—F i-otram : n Story of the 
Indian Motley. By HrNRVSKTOM Mn- 
■■MAN. Ciown 8*o„ ji, 6<f. 

Morris (Wiujam). 

TM* SuNncxiwo Flood. Crown 8ro. 
71. 6 d. 

Tim Watw ootnk Wondrous I sens. 
Crown 8*0., 71. 6 d. 

Tn* Wacu. At tmk Won mi's End. a 
vote.. Bvo., 181. 

TusSmav tnrtrm(Jun-t:*iNij 1’ihiw,! 
"}>**> lint I wen also united The 1 .111,1! 
of thr 1 jviiik Men, or Tile Aero nf» 
the Undying. Squire pas* 8*0.. 51. 
ot&. 

TN* Kurt* or tiik Mountains. 
wherein is inM aomewlttl of the Lives 
of the Men of Bnrgdale. thdr Friends, 
llwir Neighbours, their Form,si. and 
ihrir KcUowvin-Arms- Written in 
IVoro and Verse. Square crown 

8vo.. tr, 

A Taui o* tn* I loom or tiii Wolf* 
INGB, and all cite Kindred, of the 
Mart Written in Prose and Vcrac. 
Squire crown Bvo.. 6 a 


Newman (Cardinai.). 

Lost AND OAIN : The Story ,4 4 Con¬ 
vert. Crown 8»o. Cahiner Edition, 
6 s .; Popular Edition, jr. 64 . 
Caij.ikta : A Pale of the Third «>n 
lury. Crown 8*0 thliina Edition, 
fir. ; Popular Edition. y. 64 . 

PJiiUippn-Wollsy.—S nap: a Ixseml 
of rite Loir- Mountain. 11 * C. PHH.- 
uits-Woujcv. With 13 litnurntions. 
Crown 8»o.. 3r. 6 J. 

Raymond (Waits*). 

Two Mkn o' MKNnir. Cr. #*o.. 4 a 
No Soul Ahovk Monk*. Cr. sw».,«r. 

Ifwador—P rihatkm and (;uun : a 
Tale of the White Root of Mexico; 
bring thn Ad rent uni of fgnlgene and 
her Twenty-sir Fair Maidens. fly 
ItNli.V K. Kkaukk. Illustrated by 
Hnii.v K. Rkadk*. Crown 8*0., 6/. 

Sewell (Kuxahktu m.). 

A (lliinpsc of the World. | Amy Hostiert. 


(Melon ParronatMi. Clew Hall. 

Margaret I’Wvivnl. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Horn.- life. 

The Karl's Daughter. After life. 

The Ktpr-iimcc of Life. Utvula. Iron. 
Cr. 8»o., u. 6 4 . each, eloUi plain, or. 64 . 
moll, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

SomorvlUe and Boss. -Son* 14 k- 
iTJUKm k. 1 or an Irimi K.M. By 
£ fit. SONKXVII.UC ami MARTIN Rons. 
With 31 Illustrations by 14 . (K. Sostrt*. 
VIM.*. Crown 8*0., 6 s. 

Btobblug. - Pmiu AM.* Talks. Edited 
by Wiujam Stvbmnc. Crown *ro., 
t». 64 . 




LONGMANS A NO CO.'S STANDARD AND GKNRRAL WORK'S, »J 


Fiction, Humour, &0.— continxtd. 


Stevenson (Rohbbt f.outs(i 
Thk stbanok Cask or Du. Jikvi i, 
ANt» Mb. IIyihs Kqi, Im, ». 
stwrd, IS 6 J. doth. 

Tire Stkangk Cam ok Ob. Jkku.l 
ai>i> Mm. Hri>K; with Other I'alijr*. 
Cmni Bm, y. 64 . 

Mott Nkw Am Asian Nicwrs—T iik 
Uykamitsb. Hjr Rombkt LOUIS 
STKVKiunK and Fanny Van d« 
GMirr StkyeKmom. Crown *vo., 
y.U. 

Thk Wcaiea Box. By Kobcby Lout* 
KtKVKNCON awl IJU/YU OwoL-KIOi. 
Crown Bm. y. 64 . 

Buttner. — I.AV Ijown Youb Abus 
{/lit Waft* Nin/tr); Clio Anlolto- 
rraphy 01 Martha ron Tilling. Hj 
Huktha yon MrrrNicB. Trwiulmed 
I tj T. Kolmbs. Crown 8ro-. u, 64 . 

Taylor. — Eablv Itai.iak Loyx- 
SrOB IBS. Takrri Inuii lire OrifiUuta l/jr 
Una Taylob. Wlih ij lltnuraikm \<j 
Hkmby ). Foeu. Crown 41a., ijr. ink. 

Trollopo (Anthony*. 

Tub Wabukn. Cr. Bvo.. u. <U. 
RakchkbticbTowkxs. Cr.Bm. u. &/. 

Wolford (L. It). 

Tub iKTBUtnws. Crown Bm, B>. 64 . 
L.BDDY M amgky. Crown 8vo.. at. 64. 
I v A Kii.iiakk: a Matrimonial ProtAnu. 
Crown Bum, 6*. 

Mr. SMITH : a l*nrt '4 hi* Life Crown 
In., a a U 

Tlllt llAIIYS liNANItMtrrilKN. CfOWO 
K*o . at. 64 . 


Watford <1. R*—ro*r»»wrrf. 

Cousins Crown fro., as 64 . 

Tnoure baomk Davqiitkbs. Crown 
Bra, *1. 64 . 

I'auunc. Crown 8ro, at. 64 . 

Dick Nstiibbbt. Crown Bvo., at. CJ. 

Tire Hiftoby or a Wus. Crown 
Bvo., is 64 . 

ASnrr-NBCKBuGBNUiATiON. Crown 
8m, us 6 4 . 

Nak, and ocher S*ori*a Cr.Bm.ar. 64 . 

Tire Mikiiikt or Monica. Crown 
8m., at. 64 . 

TireOXKUOOOOUMT. Cr. In, *1. 64 . 

• PUHMBKU,' and other Stories. Crown 
Bvo.. at. 64 . 

Tire Matcjinakkm. Cr. Bvo., at. (A. 

Word.—<las Hoob ScBurrJt By Mu. 

Wli.rBii> WABOw Crown Bm, or. 

Woyman (Stanlky). 

Bur-ill a. With Fronliapirm Crown 
8m. 61. 

Tire Mount ire thx Wolt. With 
l'YontiatAror mid VifireUc. Cr. Bm, 
y. 64 . 

A UKHTMtMAN or Kkanol WBIi 
K ronlnyiox and V«ncilc. Or. Bm. 
6>. 

Tub Hbo Cock auk. With KroncdpiaM 
oral Vlgndte. Cr.Bm.6t. 

SmbkwsbumY. With 24 niuNraliora hy 
CLAUDS A. ttOtmUODM. Crown 
Bvo., 6s 


Popular Science (Natural History, &o.). 


Beddard. —‘lire Stkik.tubb anu 
C i.-YMiriCAriMN ow Huron. By KBANK 
li, Ukuijanu. M.A., KK.S.. Prowclor 
awl Vhre BncroWiy of lire Zoological 
Soo.it of Ixndoa Willi »s» Mhwm- 
tiuos Bm. (li. net. 

Butler. Out HMMKIMB.U Ikykits j 
All Account <if tire Irwct-Prol* found 
in UwuUinc-lluutro. Ujf tiinvABIr I 
A. Kirn.BB. B.A., lOte. (luind-l 
With ttj lBwMrnlion*. Crown Bm, 
y. 64 . 1 


Furnenux (w.V. 

TUB OvnwXM WoBLO; or. The Yoon* 
l.'ofkctors llnndlmok. With iB 
PliUct <16 of which am eolourt.ll 
mid UtO WuMmUowB in the Trot. 
Crown Bm, fit. no. 

ItumcBrum ani* Mtrvii* |Hrltnfc|. 
With 1 a oohmrvd I'ixtr* and 041 
IlluMnumn in lire Trot. Clvwn Bm, 
6r. nrt. __ .... 

I.IBX IN IHMia ANl> MBtAUX WBh 
a coVonml PUlfi mid JJI llluslra- 
tioix In lire Text. Cr. Iha. 6s wrt. 
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Popular 8cience (Natural History, Ac.)— nn/innui. 


Hart wig (Dr. Gkohqk). 

Tub Ska and it* Living Wondbri. 
WUb la PUtes and 303 Woodcuts. 
KfSM, 

Thk Tropical Woblo, With 8 Pints 
•ml 17a Woodcul* 8*0.. 74. net. 

Til* Pot-AK Would. With 3 Maps. 8 
nmjnltjWaodnlt. 8*0., jt. net. 

TUB SURTHIMANBAH WlHtLO. With 
3Mapsaml80Woodc.ua. 8ro..7L net. 

IlKROLs Of THB Pdi-ar World. With 
19 IDuttratkan. Crown Bva., u 

Womdbr* or tub Tbotical Fosotl 
W ith 40 l.liulralions. Crown 8*0., a*. 

Wot kxs* unimcr thk Ground. With 
99 Illustration*. Crown 8*0., as. 

MARYXL* OVBK OVk HKAD*. With *9 
lllnsarations. Crown 8*o.. or. 

Ska Monstkrs and Ska Blaus. With 
73 lltuKialxxis. Crown 8vo.. *r. 64 . 

Dkkuxms or Tits Dssr. With 117 
Illustration*. Crown 8*0., sr. 64 . 

VnixitMOks and EArnujuAKBS. With 
30 1 Rust r.t lion*. Crown 8*0, 31. 64 . 

Wild Animals or thk Troths. 
Well 66 tllualnulona Crown 8*0., 
y .64 

Holmliolta.—P opular I.rctui<m ow 

scimnrtc Sun|RCTT. By HtlMUANK 

YON llBLMHOl.r/. Willi 68 Woodcut*. 

a sola. Crown 8*0.. y. 64 . etch. 

Hudson (W. H-). 

Natokb in Doyikland. With ib 
P lata ami <4 Uliiwrnl>cm> in lb* 
Test hy A. L». McCormick. 8*a. 
lot. 64 . net. 

llKrraM Ditto*. With n CJupicr on 
Structure and Clnnificution by FRANK 
E. Bkuoabu, K R.S. WUb r6 Plata 
(8 of which rue Coloured), and o*tr 
160 UletmiiMM in the Trot. Crown 
8m., <S». net 

fUati* in London. With 17 Pates 
nwd 13 IlliiwrniloM m U.r Teal, by 
Baran Itoox, A. D. McCormick, 
iukI from I'liotographs from Nnlure, 
by K. B. l-oorjx. B«o., iu 

Proctor (Richard A. |. 

I jour SONNC* BOB LBItUkK IfuUHS. 
Familiar Kuays on Scientific Sultfecls. 
Vol. L Crown S10., 31. 64 


Proctor (Riciiasd A.> -umliiMtU. 
Rough Way* madk Smooth. Pant*, 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown Bvo., ]t 64 . 

Plkaxakt Wavs in Sciknck. 
Crown 8»Ou, 31. 64 . 

Natukk Studies. Djr R. A- Proctuk. 
Grant Ai.lkn. .V Wilson. T. Flat* 
tub and E. Cloud. Cr. 8*0.. jr. 64 . 
LSHUKB R KADI NOS. By K A. Pboc- 
tob. E. Clocks. A. Wilson. T. 
Fosnut. amt A. C. Kanyaru. Cr. 
8*0., 31. 64 . 

V Ar Mr. Prat US 1 ailur Mi re* 
ff. is an .4 SB, uk 4 Mush, /um/auei S' 
CKiCaiaUfUffStUwiifit WfrAr. 

Stanley.—A Familiar History or 
Biros. By E. Standby. 0 . 11 ., fce- 
ntcrly Bishop of Nonidi. With 160 
Illustration*. Crown Svo., 31. 64 . 

Wood (Re*. J. O.J. 

IfOMB* WITIWH1T HANDS: a Descrip¬ 
tion of the II.,UCitx.ns of Animals, 
dossed According to the Print* pfe of 
Constniclloo. Wish 140 BluMutUons. 
8*0.. 71. IML 

InskCTRAT Homk : n PojiuUr Account 
Of British Insects. Ihoir Structure. 
Ilaltits and Transformations. With 
700 IHnstrations, 8*0., is. net 
Out or Doors; a Selection of Origi¬ 
nal Articles on Practical Natural 
History, Wills 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, jl 64 . 

Strang* Dwklliho*: u Description 
of Die Habitations of Anlmnla. 
nfindged from * Home* without 
Hands*. With 60 MTusIntwnv Cr. 
8 *0.. 3J. 64 . 

P8TLAND Rbvisitsu. With 33 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8*0.. j». 64 . 

Bird Lint or tub lit but. With 3a 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo.. y. 64 . 
Wondkrr-ul N turns. Whh 30 lllustra- 
tiont. Crown ovo,, y. 64 
HOMB* UMDKB TUB GROUND. With 
s8 lllustralions. Crown 8*0.. 31. 61 . 
Wild Animals or thk Uinio. With 
»9 Illustrations. Crown 8*0..y. &/. 
Domestic Animals or tkk Bibix 
W ith *3 Illustrations. Cr. 8*0,, y. 64 . 
Thk Branch Buildiws. With >8 
Idintmilon*. Crown 8*0., a». 64 . 
Social Habitations anu Parasitic 
Nkst*. With 18 lllua Cr. Bvo., a s. 
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Works of Reference. 


Owilt- An Bncvc>.nr 4 KMA or Ahchi- 
TF.rtVR*. Hr JosKrfl Gwilt, F.S.A. 
Wllh itoo Knjnivin**. Revised (HIM), 
with AVraiinn* and Considerable Addi¬ 
tion* liy Wyatt Papwobth. (to. 
an. net. 

Maunder (Samuel). 

Biocx amuca i. T*easuR Y. With Sop- 
plcmeut iKoueht down to 1889. By 
Ke». Jauki WooIX Kcp, (ro.. Si. 
Tnramint or GaxKUtAntT, PhydcaJ. 
Htucricai. Dctcriptiw. and Political. 
With Map* and 16 Plait*. Pep 

Thk Tkkamiry or Birle Kkow- 
I.KHOK Hy U* Rev. I. Atre, Si.A. 
With s Map*, is Pi»t». and jeo 
Woodcut*. Fcp. rvo,. Ar. 
Tnlasuky or Kxowuuxjk and 
UWABV orRurraimc*. Pep. (to. , 

&i. 

Historical Treasury : Pep (to, Si. 


Maunder (Samiibl^— <mii»mid. 

SctKNTlrtC AMU I.ITKRARYTREASURY. 

Pep. (TO., 6>. 

The Treasury or Botany. KdMed 

S /- Lindlcv. F.R.S.. and T. 

00«K, P. US. With ay* Wc!- 
ctit* and ao Steel Plaiea a vole 
Pep. (m, ioa 

Hogot.-'IM**AU«USo* KnouaiiWord* 
AND I'M* airs. Classified and Ar- 
rang'd *oaa to Pncahtatc the Kxproskxi 
of Idea* and n*iiu In Ulcrary Composi- 
lion, liy PETE* MARK ROCM. M.D., 
P.R.S. Rreonipcaed throoghosc, en¬ 
larged «ad improved, partly from the 
Author'* Note* nod with a foil ladet, 
liy tlt« Author** Son. John I-kwis 
Rockt. Crown (to., to* id. 
Wllltoh.—PoriiLAB Tamjb for eivinK 
laformndon for Ascort.lining the value at 
UCehoid, leasehold, and Church Pm. 
perty, tin Public lundt, Ac. Mr 
Charles M. Willich. lidiud liy H. 
Brnck Joker. Crown (to.. to*, id. 


Children’s Books. 


Buokland.-Twol.tTn.it Runaways. 
Adopted from the Frunch cf UKJl* 
PKAMOYKRV By JAMK* UOCMt.AKIX 
With no llluMration* by CM.lL Aunt*. 
Crown (to., 61. 

Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

Rttvrv Tint Pair: or. ihe Pirn Chro¬ 
nicle of iGaccndune. Crown (TO., u.6d. 
Ai .k; artmk DAMS: or,the Soeood Cbro- 
nirle of di*ceaduue. Cr. (to . aa &/. 
Tiik Rival Heims: being the Tided 
and Lent Oiroulcle of dtaeandniK. 
Crown (to . ar. 6 d. 


Lang (Arurkw)—Edited rt. 

Tup Blur Fairy Book. With ij( 
I 111iur.itiom. Crown (in. 4 t, 

Tub Ran Pairt Boob. With too 
Ithislmlton* Crown (to . Or, 

Tiik Grkrn Fairy Book. With 99 
llluuratiocia Crown tvo., 61. 

Tint YELLOW Fairy Book. With tut 
Illustration* Crown Bro., 6*. 

Tiik Pine Fairy Boob. With 67 
llhastndiooa Crown 8na, 6a 
Tint Buw Poktby Book. With too 

llhisiratsom. Crown (tro.. A*. 


Tub Housk or Waldrrmb. A Tala 
of the Qowler and Ihe Fore*l in the 
Dnya of the Rato's* War*. Crown 
(to., a*. 6 i. 

Uriah Pith-Count. A Story of Wal¬ 
lingford Castle aAd Dordunlrr Abbey. 
Crown (to. a*. 6 <4 

Henty (O. A.).-Eo«ed »y. 

YuiJt I xx!*: A Story-Book for Boya. | 
By varioti* Author*. With 61 Ulus- 1 
tratioou- Crown (TO., 6a 

Yule Tina Yarns : A Story-Book for 
Boy*. By various Author*. With 45 
IlluMratioaa. Crown (to.. 6*. 


I Thb BLUB Poetry Book. School 
Edition, without IHtiMral*wa. Pep. 
ivo.. sa 6 d. 

Thb Thus Stout Boob. With 66 
Itluilraiiona Crown (to.. Ai. 

Tub Rep Truk Story Hook. With 
IOO Minin it km*. Crown 8 TO.. A). 

The Aniuai. Storv Boob. With 
6y Illustration* Crown tro.. A*. 

The Red Book or Animal Stohie*. 
With 65 Illustration*. Cr. (TO., Ar. 

Thk Aradiah Nkints HNTBntaih- 
ms-ntr. With 6A Illustration*. Crown 
I (to. , 6r. 
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Children's Books— cnntinttrA. 

| Stavonaon.—A Child's Oaiiwcm nr 
VRR 81 W. ByRnUKKTl-OOUSTKVKKSOJS. 


Meade (I* T.J. 

Dadov's But. W«lh S lUaumtloo*. 

Crowe Bvo., 31. 6/. 

1>E» AND Til* I>1, •CHESS, Wish J tllu*- 

tntloiu. Crown Svo,, y. (A. 

Tim DcttRsroiin Pair*. WSthylllia- 
tmiona. Crown gvo., y . M 
•lint House or SuantigKi. With 6 
llluatratioos. Crown Bvo., j>- 6/. 


PrADROr (ROSAMOND). 

Tmk Aovknturiu or Tint Tnbim 

Hour Bahia : Hrcior, Honorit anil 
ALmuhIot. A Story in PlSUrcs. With 
34 Coloured Plslea nnd *4 Outline 
Pauses. OUong 4I0., y. hi. 

Tin Fohthk* Domes or thk Turkic 

Bon. 11 AM With *4 Coloured 
I'ietnrrs »nrl 34 Outline1 lei lives. Ob- 
Vmc 4to., y. 6 J. 


rep. Rvu.. 51. 

Upton (Plorxnck K., and Bmrtha). 
Tmk Avvrmturb* or Two Dutch 

DOLLS AND A ' flOIJJWUGO'. Willi 

S I Coloured links nod numerous 
lavunliona in Ihe Teat. OUutij 
410.. <W. 

Thk Gocijwooo's 8 fCTa.lt Cl.UB. 
With 31 Coloured linns nnd 
numerous Illustratioea in I ho Test. 
Obion* 4to.. 6«- 

THK OOI.LIWORC AT TIIK Sr.ASIDK. 
With 31 Colourtd Plum and 
numerous Illuaunuioos In the Teat. 
Oblong 4tn., 61. 

Tuk Ooe.uwixio in Wak. With 31 
Coloured llutet. OUont tin., hi. 
IIik Vkrk MkN's KkvknoK. With 31 
< nlyiifnl I’Uies and rnimemiw Ulus- 
traliom in tba Tort. Olilon* 410., 6*. 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8*0. 31. 

Arnold'! (Ur Bdm1a| Mu and Landa. 

With 71 I Hurt nit iniis. 31. U. 

Bagehol'i (W.) Blegrapl.Ual Btsdloe. 

31. hi. 

Bagohot'! IW.)EoonomlcStud lea. y.hi. 
Bagehol'a <W.} UUrary Studio.. Wilh 
Portrait. 3 vola. ji. hi. tnch. 
Baker* (Sir 8. W.) Right Voan In 
Coy ion. Wilh 6 minimum*. y.hi. 
Baton ;Slr 8. W.) Rifle and Hound In 
Coyloo. Wltli 6 IQmtmiioov 31. hi. 
Bavlnf-Could** (Rev. 8.) Curtouo Myth* 
of U10 Mlddio Age*. y. hi. 
Baring-Could'* (lav. B.l Origin and 
Denlopmont of Religion* Bailor, a 
vela y. hi. cad). 

Boctor'a (W. A.} Oalluo: or, Roman 
Scenes in the TimoOf Aiwvtttna. With 
06 Illurtrationv 34, hi. 

Beeler'* jW. A.) Oharlelot: nr, Illustm- 
uotu or the Private I -He of the Ancient 
Greeks Wilh s6 rilmlnuiOM. y.hi. 
Bonfo (J. ?.} Tho Rained Cltlea of Ma- 
etvonatand. With ti? IRunnuUsts. 
y-hi. 


hi. RAO I VOLUME. 

Braoooy'o (Ladyl A Voyage In Uvo‘ Bun- 
beam Wilh 66 IDaMfMlnaa. y. hi. 
Churchill'* (W. 8.) The Story of the 
Malakand Held Pome, IIW. Wilh 6 
Mup* nnd I 1 ai»». 31. hi. 

Cloddl (B.) Story of Creation: n I'Uin 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus¬ 
trations. V- hi. 

Cenyboare (Rev. W. J.) and Howoon'a 
(Vary Kev. J. «.) Lift and Bplollat of 
St. Raul. With 46 Illustration*. y.hi. 
DougAll'i (L.) Boggart All; a Novel, jt.fi, 
Doylo'o (A.Conan) Mteah Clara*. A Talc 
of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 
11 lustration* ji hi. 

Doyle* (A. Conan} Tho Captain of the 
Poleetar, ami other Tales. V- hi. 
Doylo* (A. Conan) tho Refugee* 1 A 
Title of the HtigurnoU. With a$ 
Illustration*. 5/ hi. 

Doyle'* (A. Conan) The Star* Muaro 
Latter*. 31. hi. 

Proud*'! (J. A.I The History of England, 

from the Pall of Wntwy to tho Doha! 
of tlio Son anil Armada, re vela. 
3». hi. each. 
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The Silver Library— 


Prondo* (J. A.) Tbs English la Ireland. 

3 roll tp» 6/. 

Frood*'*(J. A.The Divorce of CnshsAnt 
of Arn^on. u. W. 

Proud.* (A. A.) Th* Sponiih Bury of 
the Armada, mil other £ohj>* 3<_ U. 
Proud** (A. A.) Abort Studies on Oraal 
Subject* 4 tola y U each, 
frontin'* (A. A.) Oceana, or England 
and Her Coloalo*. With o lUuslra- 
tiorw y 64 

Proud*'* (|. A.) Tta* Council of TrsaL 

y. V. 

Pfvudo'* (J. A.) Tbs Life and Letter* 
of Ernsinu* y. 6 4 . 

Proud*'* (A. A.) Thomas early lot a 

History of bis Life. 

! 79 S -«®35 »*°*»- V- 
1B34-18B1. 3 voU. 7a 
Proud***(I.A. > Csssar; n Sketch. y.U. 
Proud*** (A. A.) Tli* Two CMof* of Dun- 
boy: an Irish Romance of the Iasi 
Century, y. 6 <L 

OI*ir« [R*v. «. A.) Llfb of lb* Dull* of 
Wellington. With Portrait. Jr. 64 . 
GrtTlII*'* (a C. P.) Journal of IBs 
Ratgna of King Ocorga IV., Ming 
William IV, and Quern Vittorio. 
8 roll, y. U nidi 

Haggard** (H. K-| lha: A History of 
Adventure. With yj IThntralionv 

3 *. 6* 

Haggard** (H. B.) Allan QuaUrmaln. 

With oo lllmlmlkma. y. 64 . 

Haggard's (H. B.| Colonel Quarltoh, 
V 7 C.: a Tnle of Country Ufa. With 
Frontsspfecc and Vignette, y. 64 . 
Haggard's (H. R.) Cleopatra. Wilh 09 
Illustrations y. 64 . 

Haggard's (H. B.) Brto ttrljhuyes. 

With ci Illustrations. y. 64 . 
Haggard* (M. B.I Beatrice. Wilh 
Krontityicee sod Vignette. 31. 64 . 
Haggard'* (N. R.) Allan'. Wife. Willi 
54 I Unit ration*, y. 64 . 

Haggard’* IK. B.) lLart of the World. 

With it Illuauntioru. y. 64 . 
Haggard’s (H. B.) Mantasama* Dough- 
tar. With aj illustrations. 3*. 64 . 
Haggard’s |H. B.) Tba Witch's Head. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 64. 
Hnggardt (H. R.) Hr. Mscson s Will. 

With 16 ll.-strntions. y. 64 . 
Haggard's tH.B.) Rada lha Uly. With 
03 Illustration*. 31. 64 . 

Haggard's (H. R.I Dawn. With t6 Ulus- 
tration*, y. 64 . 


Haggard*. |H. 1.1 Th* Psapl* of Dio MI.L 

With ift Ulunrattom. y. 64 . 

Haggard* (R. B.) Joan Haau. Wilh 
so Illustrations, y. 64 . 

Haggard |H. R.) and laag* (A.) Th. 

World's Desire. Wtlhayfihn. y. 64 . 
Harm's (Brat) In Hi* Car^ulaea Woods, 
and otliar Stories. y. 64 . 
Hotmhaltt* (Hermann ion JPapaIsr Loo 
taros on Bclentldc Bahjaota. Wilh 66 
Itlusimliana 0 vola y. 64 . each. 
Haps* (Aatheay)Th* Heart afPrineats 
Osra. With 9 IDuitntiona y. 64 . 
Harnuag* (B. W.) Th* Unbtddan Quest. 

y- 64 . 

Kowltt's <W.) VMM I* RnsMikabl* 

Pisces. Wth So 1 ilimmiiona y 64 . 

JalTsrles'(R.) The Story af By Heart: My 

Autobiography. Wi*li Portrait y. 64 . 

Jslfsrlas* <B.) rietd and Hedgerow. 

With PoitraiL y 64 . 

JsWoriss';«.) Hod Door. With 17 Illus¬ 
tration* y 64. 

JsBortss' I A.] Wood Ragle: a Fnlile. 
With Frontispiece ami Vignette by 
K. V. B. y 64 . 

Jefftrlas' (R.j Tb* Tot lire of Um Field. 

Wilh Portnoi from lha Hnsl In Salis¬ 
bury Cwhednl. y. 64 . 

Xaya (Sir J.i and Mallsoon's (Colonel | 
History of tha I ad Ian MeUny af 

MPT-4. 6 vob. 3». 64 . rush 

Knight's (L P-lThaCnili*of lha' Alort. ■: 

tbo Narrative of s Search for Tmsurr 
on the DcMt Island of TrinkUt 
With a Maps and *3 Illustration* 
y. 64 . 

Kalght* |K. P.) Whan Thraa Bmplrta 

Meet: a Narratin'of ReeenlTravri m 
Kashmir, Western Tibet. Haitian. 
Gilgi* Wilh a Map and 54 IGustra- 
tion* 3;. 64 

Knight's (E. F.) The * Paleon * an th* 
Baltic: a Coasting Voyage from 
Hammersmith to Cop.nha*co in a 
Tbmo-Ton Yacht. With Map and 
■ t Illustration* y. 64 
Koatlln's (J.) Lift of Luther. With to 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimile* of MSS. 
y. 64 . 

Lang* (A.| Angling Sksleba*. WMh 
>0 flhsstrnlioan. p. 64 . 

Lang* (A.) Custom and Myth! Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief, y 64 

Lang* |A.) Coe* Lana and Osmmoa- 
■ansa y. 64 . 

Lang* (A. 1 Th. Boob of DraaaM and 
OhotU. y. 64 
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The Silver Library— amtimud. 


Lull I A.) * Kook ®* • St«r of 

Use D*v« of Joan of Are. With 13 1 
llhrttnuionv S'- M. 

tuft (A.) Myth, Rltaal, and Belljloo. I 

uie’f.LA.I and CtuUcrbueH 1 

!MT, A Rnrobl. In BrUlU. OlambU. 

M^^i^tfcomoUl. Work.. 

• AlUir.r ’ Kdaloe. With n Rortraita. 

, rota. V- *>f. exA. 1 

■noauUyl(Urd) K*.ay» nnd L*y. •* 
Anel.nl Romo, etc. With IVwtrnit »nd 
4 llluuniinK!. to tlv ‘ t-ar» • 5^” 

Auiul'i (H. D .1 Element. of »«*- 
■irtmll^BMon d.) Remelra. 

■^.wnl'^C,) i.inolra of Ur Hwiry 
HaviImIi. 11. 6 »(*. 

■erivatel (D-n) ttl.mryof to. Roman. 

uudir th. Emplra. »«>** V' 0 \ 1 
■rrrlmiu.1 IH. 5 .) : nlnte of 

ite- fuili>in Mutiny, y. « 

■1111 (J. *-1 miural Economy, y.fA. 
■1111 [J. 8.) System of Ujfle. p. M- 
miner'. lCce-1 Country PloMuraei tho 
( lifonicAr of a Year AWiy m ■ Oor- 

NnnMn'.^'iPd Th. Fl»»t Craulad of] 
Orranland. With 14. Illuotnulc*' j 
•vihJ j Mop. .V- 6*f. I 

Phllllpp*-Vi olleyl (C.| 8*»P 1 ‘f’-* 1 "'' I 
of tin- liiiitc Mounliln. With 13 
UKalrutloto 3 '- tef. „ 

Proctor'. (R. A.) Tho Orb. Around U». ' 

rmwi|A A.) Th. R.panra of M.nr.n. 

Praotnr - . J*. A.) U»l W.«« ter 
Lcuur. Hour.. Klrat .>rlrt. y. 6 J. 
Prodorl IK. A.| The ■001.. jr. <*f. 
Praetor - . (*- L) Other World, then 
O.r. y.fA. 


Praotorl (R. A.) Our Plara nraond Infl- 
nltlo. 1 a Serte. of &**)* «»ire.im« 
oor Little A boric to Space and lVnc 
with the Inllaitte* around ua. y.«*f 

Practof. (R. A.) Oto«r Sun. than 
Our*, y. W 

praetor . (It A.) Rou<h Way. mad. 

Scnooth. y. M. 

Proctor. (R. A.) Plraranl Way. In 
fcciftnee. 2 * 

Procter-. A.) My to. •*»"*>• 

of A.Uonomy. y. (A- 
Praetor-. (B. A.) Batura BtudUa. y. <W 
praetorl I B. A.l Lel.ura Roadlndv. lly 

K. A. ItoocTOR, LturAkti CUMMA 
Akuukw Wilson, Thoma. FOSTKO, 
and A. C, KaHYABIi. With llUtai*- 

R**rattr. ?Marta P.) A Shadow «l Uaata. 

Sndlhl IK. ho.worth} Car that* and th. 
Carthadlnlane. With Mn|W. Mull". 

■srKS=r7p 

liana y. 6J- 

IUI..IM . IK- L.) Th. Strand. Cam1 of 
Dr. J.kyll and Mr. Hydo; with oilier 
Katin y. (A. 

Stovoticon (It. L) and O.boura.1 (U.) 
Ttte Wrond «•*. V- 6d. 

lev.icon (Rokt. «>d St.rm.raa • 

(Fanny van «oOHn|MoroK.wArablau 

Nldhta. — The l>yn*miter. V- (A. 

Tnvoiyanl (SlrO.O.)Tlra lUrly Hl.lory 
0? Cliarlo. fan>«. To*, y- (A 
W.ymnnl (Btanl.y J.) The Houra A 
th. Wolf 1 a Romnncr. y. ter. 
Wood'. (Re». J. 0.1 Potland R.vl.lUd. 

With 33 Ilhntratlona y. tef. 

Wood', (boy. J. 0 -! Strand* OwUUodn. 

Wilh 60 IHuUnttumv 31. tef. 

Wood'. (Rev. J. 0 .) Out of Doora. lih 
n |Hi**ir.tliona y. M. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &c 


Aoloa.-Aloi.rKN CtKiRMT. »y Fa.wa 
Acton. With l»> Wmnlaito* 1 «=«*- 
Sna.. 4*. 

AsUbT.-MKAl.TU IN Tilt NttotKkY. 
liy Hr Si BY AiHMY. M.O., .. 

p| to the M.niTii-slcr t luluren . 

iSHSS WO. .5 [ll««ratHMVt Or. 
dvo.. y. 64 . 


Buokton.—LomrORT 

Nicw! Tim Servant and Mitlrem 
t»n.iloa. By Mrs. CATiuutm* M. 
dWton. Wril. 14 IBiwtratlosa. 
Crown 8 vo., u. 

Ball n - MuMAS. M.D1 

lllMI-H TO MOTUKJI. ON TltK MANAOK- 
MKNT OK TIIKIR HRAI.TII OtlBINO 
TMK PRRtOO or I1KONANCY. Kty. 
Svo., II. W 


LONGMANS AND CO.'S STANDARD A.S'D QMNKJtAL WOMKS. *9 


Cookery, Domestic Man 

Bull (Thomas, M.D.) fmtlnntJ. 

Tub Matrbmai. maxa«:*c»ixwt *<• 
C'liii.oKCK im IlKAl.-rll JNiiDiiau; 
Kcp. 8ro.. u. K 
Do Sails (Mrs.). 

CAKIU AMU CONMX-IIONS A I.A MODR. 

Kcp. Hwi.. ir. W. 

IXKH-, it MsntxU for AniDMn Ftp 
fro., u. itJ. 

UKKMKn t * AUK AMU I’OUUTMT A I.A 


foment, ko.-a*» tinned. 

lo fJnUn 

SAVOUHIBSXiA AIiiUK. Ivtl.lt I*»f. 
1’UDi‘iNGt ANI' I'AKTMY X IJt Xto-.K. 
8va, “• 6<f. 

SlYKRT* AMU SaIWKR DttMCt X I.A 
MoUK. Kqt 8m. II. bJ. 
Tkmitimo Olkllk* KlS Small In- 
coum. Fcp. 8vo., u. bJ. 

WKINKI.K* AKIi Nl/ltOXS *OU liYKBT 

HousRiMUi. Cr. 8*o . u. U. 


UmCASKn ClAUK AMU l*OOI.TMr A I.A . 

Moo*. Fep.8nA.ii.6A Laar.-MAimm Cookkky. My H. I_ 

UlUMAAU VlUIKTAlUJt). A LA HW». HlOKYY 1.KAK. ItMUO . M 

.. *_ , J TK...... — SI.iniAi nu -rillf UtuvillM k« 


1 JKKKst.u v ki.k , *m K-v A LA o. 

Fca 8m. ia W Mann.-M akuai. ok tub Pbikiu-lK* 

Ubink* X 1 .A Muutc Kcp. Bvo.. u.6t. '» PRACnCAL OootCRRV. By E. K. 

tVrMfwXi AMooK. Pep. ftro..i>.&/. MAMM. Crown Svo.. u. 
Ku»kAi.n«rciuATHiKv P’cp.8va ( f#.6/. Poole.—C ookkmv fun na Diaiictiia. 
Gammcxims a la Moml Krp. Bvo. By W. H. nod UalMU. With 
Port 1. VitosaMm- ilU I'mliee by Dr. Payt. top. 8m, sr. a/. 

Pan II. Fruits. u (*/. Walker.— A Boo* U'M fiVRsV Woman. 

Natsokai. ViAMta X l.A Mon*. Kcp Dr Jank II. WAI.KBB- 
Bvo. llM p»n I. Tile MnnnKUiiieot C<Otalrou 

NBW-LAIP ItOGK. Ftp. 8 vo.. it. 6 J. « n«*l> " 1 ««< HwotlUi. Cr. 

Otsttma X i.a Motu*. Kca 8m, 1/. 6/. 8w*.. ».£■/. 

SOUl-8 ANSI Dkomcp Fish X I.a Mohr. H»it II. Woronn m H>»M “* out 
Ke|i. Hwi., u. bJ. I HmW>. Crown “ «■ 

Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 

Armstrong.- Kssays and .SurmiKK Boyd (A K. M.) (•A.K.H.B. )— 

lif KmiumuJ .MtwrwHa Kep»n>.,si. I «•*■** |JBL t, 0 w <>. 


UaRullOt.-i.ITI.MAKY Stuuuol Uf 
WALTBM H.vuwiorr. With I’orlfwit. 
j vnU. < 'town 8m, Ji. 6/, each. 

BartofC-Gould.—C urious Myths on 
hr MuarLB A«*k By Kcv. & 
lUviNuAiouu. Crown Sro. y. U. 

Baynoa—S marmt* are SniHiKR, amu 
Oviikk Ksray*. By the talc Tim.mas 
BfKiMacM Baymm*. IX. H. IX D. 
Wll> a liugrnpliical lYrfim If IW- 
I jcwst CAMrfKl i. Crown 8 »«a . 7 »- 6/. 

Boyd (A K. 1 L) 0 A.K.H.B.'). 
iif Jr UUiCULLANKOUS THKOI.O- 
QtCAL WOMKS,*.St. 

AUTUMN HOIJIIAYK or A URIimiY 
1 ‘auso*. Crown 8vo.. jr. U. 
CSOIMONfLACS I’llUXMOnlKK. I ni«n 
8vo., p. 6 M. 

ckitical Brays or a cuuntbt 
I'akmoM. Crown Sro.. jr. 4 /. 


Ouk l.trnr IJIK Two Seri*. (V. 

Oum IUmu-tComkot: aki>T«aukuy. 
Crown *m. 31 . W 

Rkcmratioms or a OOOWTst I’akmjk. 
Tlirue Sates Cr. B.«. y. (ft. t«fc. 
Butlor (Sakuml). 

BBMvnioM. < r. 8w>.. y 
Tim FAIK ilAYKM. A Wort ta Ivfmro 
of the Mbwadewi Broiooi in our 
Lowl> Ministry. (>. tm.7r.6rf. 
Urn anu HAKtT. An SvwAf Aftor n 
Completer View 0 1 KvototMd. U. 

Bviuutimc, Oiai AMO Nkw. Cr.8*o.. 
tor. 6 J. 

Am AMU samctoakiba or PlBWMJMT 

AMO CAN!OK TlCIMIi. [lUlSOrUwl. 

.Poll 410 .. ior.6rf. 

t.tmt. on Cl’smimo. a* tub Maim 
Mkans or Oku amic Mouiucatkw > 
Cr. tro , 7«. int. 


IOM W«HI>iA, 


l^iNUBCArKS. SlUBCUBB AMU Ml'KA- 
UTIKS. Crown Hvo.^. 4f. 
1.BISUKK Motes IN TOWN. Crown 
8 vu., ja 6 * 

I msorMiiW'lJK AOB. Cravo..si-6w. 


Sain. Crown Bvo., tor. W. 
S.KIMCHOMS rnOM W*>«*A, wtR Ke- 
mnrksonMr. Q. J. komanes’ -M« ul 
KvOtalMa in Animals, nnd n Psalm 
of Montreal Crown in*.. ?* «, 




* tomautn and co:sstandard AMO OMMKOAL works. 

Miscellaneous and Critical 


oulnot remil Ihe orijto»U Crown Bvo,. I 

s.?A«untA«'c’* Soman. R"““; 
thlcrrd. and m part Re»mtn*ed. »*“} 
Introductcry Uuipuni » RjP™‘ 

of the Original E*1it>on 
Gaidar. -Acni*NT m Kyrr oana; IW 

DiSSortoo, Cm*uh*. <*“*£££•?; 

ai»l (‘retention. A Pracdal OoSde to 
With so Table* and >*♦ lllnMratlona. 


WUIM ■■ ,,w - 

—-a aj cowcmHina tiik 

Butlmr (&amukl>- x2r« o» m« Fimia*. Pou-th 

TW« AtfrnoM* or T "*of the -TWO Bripuha*. 
WI.K**AWnjM«1WSa«W»0riCWH0 S?j|JaJ|& u na will. I Sketch In 

SM ‘AMO mow tUK P^.i2 the Taxi and <M«pa. Translated by 
•ni». Iliad, AH# how tuk ro Capuin H. M. Bowks. Bvo.. ty. net- 
osKW uhd«s Has »«**•«* w,th 14 HuUmh- Tits Hiutoar os Modksn 
UU rtrallOM. •’^•Sor.M. MouZ By John IHn.lAil. Bvo , «J. 6rf. 

T Wffl=»E?3r5 'tsriSkst-.- 


PlKLO AND Hr.uo«sow. Wnh For- 
trail. Crown 8vo., y. M- 

Tmk Stout or My IIkakt: my Auto- 
broerapby. With IVxtnut mid New 
Pr3.cTby C J. Iawguan. Crown 

r£TY£m.' Wilh >7 llteMrationv 

Tl«°TOILBS!l or TI1K Fikld. Willi 
Port rail from the ItaM to. Sdlabury 
Cathedral. Crowa Bvo., y. M. 

Umn M agio: a Fable. With PrwHiA- 


WortanK, and ‘‘“TSte’mlM WoodMagiC: a Fable. Will Fronli*- 

orifcsrsMTStt *. 

caBr«pgng.%*><; ^'stsSm..- 

5£i< vS'“SS n rss& ES£.“tsfit&i 

amflabte ta *e Mrtrooo^ ,rations fron PlKMocmp** by lha 

oS^K’-TS: ajjag 

isi ,i £ , Kr* ,wS ' 

M AKOKBT.HL Will. InurxJncikm by John ^ n ,_TMK I'A-rowm*! Manual- 
AmdskW Lamu. IIWm *6a ^ Trealiae on the Caw and ITacbec c4 

rSa-SL* twra 

VCU v/ah S Hh-.ralK.nA Crown <§*,«,,, AHU nwtjtw 

a net kmt Stonk lwii.it- lun Namk owl>M» By PJV, 


J®^5A& 1 853 

uttioe Society, Imuloa ha. V* 
fCS««t- TtlK TSADITIONAL 
fSSJycwtukK.hka ByDOMINICO 

SSSnii TrarolatedM|AUWAA 

M Anuan* With Inuodneiton by 
AMUHKW Lanu. Bro-. <6r. 
Dickinson.—K ing Abtmob in CO»m- 
wau- By W. HOWMIll- Dicxinwn. 
V(.Dl wnh s III—irallona Crown 
8vo-.4r.6rf. ._c^.31, Iui-i.h- 


Ev»ns.--Tii« A *°”"d^Ia NKN £ Iwrat. LUa avoir. Or. Bvo.. y. 
srim. Wkai-om*. AMD OsMANKN-ia jvt i, Hutosy or iSmtcir 

7 S Dtti J-D as? rx^.a»- Hy R«« O. Kiwob- 

rg. • is cJCussl^ 

H^^^KSA VKAaiUan, « &LAD Aim««A Ftp. 

I HWU AND BoOKMKH. _ Wth . 


l" C&n. Wld, 36 tr.il*. 

tration* by «. Ij.dK l-ntt*. 

Hamlin.^A T*jtT-Bo>nc or tiik 
T osv os AsturrscTUSK Hy A. O. K. 
HAMUS. AM. Wkli aa9 IDi—rallona 

HawaiA—MuklO ami. Mot aia Hy the 
fi^T a 1C Havtma VM HneirvU of 
line Author, and auincro—Jllhislrtlllow. 
Facaim.Va.-uid lh««n.mv CrB^i 6 '^';'- 

r« H 


Uttrri to Dkau Al/THOO. Fcp. 
8vo., v. W- 1*«1- 

Hooka and Hookmkn. Wirti s 
Coloured PblUS and 17 lltaitnitloni. 
Fop. 8»o.. «J 6A "M 
Old Fsikniw. Pep. *»«>•. n®*- 

I.MTTKSBON ljTXSATDSt. Fep. «VO.. 

Ecaatt in LrrrlA. With Portrait 0 1 
the Author. Crown Pro.. ar. flrf. 
Cock Lank and Cumwon-Sioisk. 

Crown S«tx. jr.6rf. _ 

Tmk Book or Dkkams and (Mom, 


tod*»°n-- t^Arr K*cSrr»n.-l^jnpnisnow Hakmokt. 

«C HO^LLD. 5 ' St ^SlrGKO.r.KA.MAOASSKN. Bvo.. 

Bvo.. h- 6rf. 1 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works -cimiirntti. 

Marqunnd and rrothlngham.-A , Richter. — l.nc-tvnr* on nit Na 
Tiivt Drinir os Ttlt Wirmtv nv TMMil. (ill I nv Htf I I' kM'Hllt 


TKXT-ROOK OF TUB lil*TO*Y — 
Scui.miRK. By Am-an Marouand, 
rh.U..and Arthur L Fvti irwiNCMSM, 
lour.. Ph.D. WiUi >13 tlliatratiora. 
Crown 8*0., 61. 

Max Miillcr (The Rithl Hoil P*. 
India; What can rT Tkach Us ? Cr, 

Bvtx, 0. 

Chips iron a Ukrman Workshop. 
VoL 1. Recent Essay* »m! Addrtaea 

VoL II. HlogripL* 0 * 1 Eeuyi. O. 

VoL l’lff Fmm on teusguAge soil 
Literature. Cr. 8*0.. y. 

VoL IV. Eaaays on Mylbology and 
Folk l .ore OtmH.il. 
Uonxtmmotoi to thk ScntNOt or 
MvTHot.otiT. a voH. »*o., ja». 
Mllnor. — Country Plkasurks: tlw 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By Gkorok MiijiKr. Cr. Bro., 3*. or. 
Morns (WiUJAH). 

SHINS ov Cnangx. Soar, I-eetoroi 
delivered on rarknta occasion*. Pea* 

Hva.41.6rf. 

Mara and I'MU ro» AST. Five lec¬ 
tures delivered la Birmingham. 1 Am- 
ilon. etc., la i*7«-iWt. Crown 8*0.. 
4 A«rf- 

AN Adurkss Dkuykrkd at Tint Dis- 
TRimmoN n* H« tuts -ro Stvoruts 
OP HIS BlRSUNOMAU MUNICIPAL 
School or AST oh sirr Fksruary, 
iBm. 8*0., a». 6rf. net. 

ART AND Tint BrtAOTT OP THK KAMI! I 
a I .relate delivered HI Btiralelll l"»o 
Halt, oa October ij. 1W1 8*0.. 

v. 6rf neL 

Smut Hints on P attorn- iiianoN- 
inO: » lecture delivered »t ihoWortc- 
,n. Men's C o ll eg e s London on l>e- 
cevnbCT .0,1881. 8vo.. ar. 6rf- neL 
ARTS AND CRAP-ts Essays. 11 y Mem¬ 
ber* of tltr Arts fuel Crafts ElUriUlloB 
Society. With a Preface by William 

Morris- Crown 8«x, s». 6rf. otL 

Pollook.—JANR AUSTRM: her Coa- 
tctuiioranc* and Hcnelf. An HUM In 
Criikaun. By Waltkr H hr mr.s l*oi- 
lock. Crovnt 8*0., y. 6 d. nrt 
Poor*(nruKCRViviAH,M.D..V'.K.C.I > .K 
Essays on Rural Hvoirmk. V ith IJ 
UkHintUons Crown 8*0.. 4i. «rf. 
THK DWM-LSNO HOOW. With Jo 
Illustrations. Crown 8«s. y. id. 


By J. P. Klein**. 

7 iBaMratimi* in tlm 


TibNAI. UAl.t.PRY. 

With ao Hate* ami • 

TesL Crown 4U1.. 91. 

Rosnottl. A Shadow op bAirra : he- 
lac an Erany toward* studying Hiowif. 
hb WorU. and hfa Pflgrimaijc. By 
Maria Fbancmca Rcmltti. With 
Frontispiece by Uantk GaNIsL Ro*- 
88 TT 1 . Crown Bm. y. 6d 

Boulsby (Lucy H. M.L 
Stray TnoucirTS on Rkaiiino. Small 

Bra, as bd. ML 

Stray THoooim por Girls. i6ntu, 
U id. SSL 

Stray Thouonts por Mothrrs and 
TRACIIRR*- Pep. 8 va. ts. id. rot. 
Stray Thought* por Invalids. 
lOtnn., ai. art. 

Southey.—Tux C»HUtR«roH«HHiai dp 
ROBKKY BoUTIIK* WITH tlAIOUKK 
lloWLKS. Edited, wnhan Ir.ircduction. 
l y Howard DoWDKN, U.D. 8H1..14/. 
StcvoDB.—O n tur Stowalr op Snip* 
and TIIKIR Caruor*. Witli Inform,*- 
Uoe retard mu Freight*. Ckartee-Partk*. 

Ac. Ily Rdmkt Wwmc Strtkns. 
A**oeuue-M*nil*r of the Institute of 

Naval Architects Bra, sir. 

Turnor and Su tliorland.—TYta 
Dkyu/vnrh 1 or Ai>vr*Ai.iAH LmtR- 
ATURR- By HKNRT firms TURN** 
AMl AUUANIHR StmiRRLAND. With 
Portrait* »wl Maetmliona Cr.Bra.y. 
Van Dyka-A Trxt Book on thk 
History or Painting. Uy John C. 
VAN Dykr. With 110 Illo*ration*. 
Crown 8*0., 6 a 

Warwick.—I• socrkh* WohkH'a 

Bdvcatvon in tnr Daman Empiric: 

bang the Rrtmrt of CoMoences lid * 
Cotgrea held in oonnecuoa with the 
Eilmnttoanl Section, Vasorien Ura 1 J*- 
betiilion. Kilned by the CpUNTni OP 
Warwick. Cron 8 «l. 61. 
Whit*.—A n Examination op thk 
Csiaror op A port act against 
Word*worth. By W. Hat« Whpth, 
Etllior of the 1 DoCTipdoaof ths Woetto- 
wcalh end CoMdC* MSS. m the Pot- 
lessioo of Mr. T. Norton Longman . 
Crown Sto., y. id. 

Willard. — History op Modrrm 
Italian Art. Dy Auitom Roi.u«» 
Willard. With rtiotogmvml>onti»- 

C sed a 8 Full-page lllu«u*t*onfc 
ill. net. 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works. 

• ItrCkntktf fi»rla*i and Reman CaUuht W»rlu ut Masons. Ijjnumanr* Co.'S 
Sffrtal CataUfur, 

Martin*nu !Ja»hw>—smy/uvmM. 
THKSBATOK AUTHOaiTY IK RELIGION. 


Balfour.—T hk Foundation* or Bk- 
i.ikT : Iwne Nun Introductory 10 the 
Study «jf Theology. By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. M. P. Svo., i». <W 

Boyd (A. K. H.} <• A.K-H-B.*). 

COUNSEL AND COMFORT FROM A ClTT 
im^rr, Crown Eva. y. (A. 

Sunday ArnutNOowi in th* Parmi 
Ciiukcii or a Scottish Ukiyxrsitt 
C rrr. Crown 8*o.. j». 6«f. 

Cmanoro Aspect* or Unchajvoko 
TBU nM. Crown Bra, jr. 6/ 

Graves 1 'iit.uoirr* or a Country 
Parson. Hi roe Serin. Crown Svo., 
y. 6 4 . me It, 

JhticsKMT llAY Thoughts. Crown Bva. 
.V- tA. 

iskakidc MUkiNon. Cr. 8»a, j». id. 
•To Mocy tnk DAY* through Ihr 
Oiristhn Viw; Iwing ■ Ten«Scrvp- , 
tun:, willi Alt Ongtn.il ModiUtloa and | 
H Short Srtxtiou In Vane (or Beery i 
Day. Crown 8vo.. 41. 6 J. 

Campboli. — Kkuuion in Gimk 
I jtkratu ril By the Rev. LstwIS 
CaMpUEI-I, SI.A.. I.UD.. Emeritus 
IVofessor of Greek. University of St. 
Andrews 8VO.. 1$*. 

Davidson.—T hrum, m Otouttded In 
Human Nature, Historically and CritK- 
»Tly Ilnndkrt. Doing the P i n M B 
l.ftem for IEa> nnd i6qj. delivered at 
Abcrtlrot. By W. L. DavukmN, M.A.. 
I.I.D. tin, tjr. 

Olbaon. -Tiut Ann* Die Cankhnam 

AND T»llt I.«UI!*Ar. CATJKKJC MOVE¬ 
MENT IK PKAMcSC By the HON. W. 
UlMuet. With Portrait. Cro.. 1*1 tA. 

Lang.—Motir rn Mythuloot: n Roply 
to ITo&rtoi Max MOUer. By Anuokiv 
I-aNG. ivu, p». 

MacDonald (Gkmmk>. 

UKWorkn Sermons. Tlirae Send. 

Crown Bta. J*. M. each. 

T»rt Wisact.m or Our lotto. Crown 
8va. y- 6A. 

Martineau (Jambs). 

Hours or Thought ON Sacrko 
T in KOI: Srnuonj. a Voli Crown 


Eva, to*. 

Ev>AV», RkVIHWS, AMO ADbRRSSES. A 

Vote Crown 8va. 71. Of. each. 
HoMK Prayers, with Two Sc/Wees for 
Politic Worship. Crown Eva 31. (A. 
Max Mallor (P.K 
Tit* Six Svstrm* or Indian Phii, 
oeorMY. Sea. rSj. 

Coktrikutionj to Tint Science or 
Mmrot.no y. n vote. Bva. j»i. 

Tmb Or iuin and Growth or Rk- 

I.IGION, At llhuimtud tir live RdigtotM 

of India The Hibfaert L-ctures, 
delivered at the Chsplvr House, 
Westminster Abbey, in 187E. Crown 
•*o., JA 

Introduction to tii* Scikkce or 
RMAOION : Poor lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8va. w. 
Natural Rkugion. The oTflord 
Lectures, ddivervtl before the Uni- 
vwsity of Glasgow in 1S88 Cr. Bva, 
S». 

Physical Rkucion. Thu Giitord 
Lecture*. delivered liefore the Uni- 
verslty of Glasgow In 189a Cr. Bva, 
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